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College Calendar 


FALL TERM 


September 20, Saturday, through September 23, 
Tuesday: New Students Program 

September 23, Tuesday: Registration 

September 24, Wednesday: Classes begin 

November 27, Thursday, through November 30, 
Sunday: Thanksgiving Recess 

December 5, Friday: Classes end 

December 9, Tuesday, through December 12, Friday: 
Final Examinations 


WINTER TERM 


January 5, Monday: Registration 

January 6, Tuesday: Classes begin 

March 15, Monday: Classes end 

March 17, Wednesday, through March 20, Saturday: 
Final Examinations 


SPRING TERM 


March 29, Monday: Registration 

March 30, Tuesday: Classes begin 

June 3, Thursday: Classes end 

June 4, Friday (afternoon), through June 8, Tuesday 
(morning): Final Examinations 

June 12, Saturday: Commencement 


SUMMER TERM 1976 


June 21, Monday: Registration 

June 21, Monday: Classes begin 

July 5, Monday: Independence Day Observance 

July 23, Friday: End of First Five-Week Term 

July 26, Monday: Classes begin for Second Five-Week 
Term 

August 27, Friday: End of Long Term and Second 
Five-Week Term 


CLASS PERIODS 


8:00- 8:55 a.m. Monday through Friday 

9:00- 9:55 a.m. Monday through Friday 
10:00-10:55 a.m. Monday, Tuesday, ee. Friday 
10:00-12:00 noon Monday, Thursday 
10:00-12:00 noon Tuesday, Friday 
11:00-12:00 noon Monday, Tuesday, Thee Friday 

1:00- 1:55 p.m. Monday through Friday 

2:00- 5:00 p.m. Any day, Monday through Friday 

3:00- 6:00 p.m. Any day, Monday through Friday 

7:00-10:00 p.m. Any day, Monday through ey 

9:00-12:00 noon Saturday . 


The afternoon periods from 2:00 o’clock, as well as 
the evening and Saturday hours, provide for flexibility 
in that aclass may be scheduled for a full three hours or 
a portion thereof on a particular day and may meet 
more than a single day in the week. The exact meeting 
time of aclass is to be found with the course 
description. 

Wednesdays from 10:00 to 12:00 are kept free from 
classes and held open for Convocations and meetings of 
the Faculty and committees. 

The following abbreviations are used in designating 
meeting days: 


-Monday 


M 

Bi -Tuesday 

W -Wednesday — 
Th -Thursday 

ig -Friday 

S -Saturday 


The College 


Occidental College is a coeducational college of liberal arts, founded in 1887 by a group of Presbyterian ministers 
and laymen. Although completely independent in governance since 1910, the College continues to be related to 
the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. The College is governed by an independent and self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees. 

The first baccalaureate degree was conferred in 1893, and graduate instruction leading to the Master of Arts 
degree in selected fields was inaugurated in 1922. From 1958 to 1973 the College also conducted a doctoral 
program in Anglo-American Literature and Comparative Literature. By authority of the California State 
Department of Education, Occidental recommends candidates for the elementary, secondary, and community 
college teaching credentials. 

The College is fully accredited by the Western Association of Schools and Colleges, and holds membership in a 
number of regional and national organizations in the field of higher education. The Delta of California Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa was established at Occidental in 1926. 

The College has since 1914 occupied its present campus of one hundred and twenty acres. 


The Presidents of Occidental College since its founding have been: 
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For a history of the College, see Andrew F. Rolle, Occidental College: The First Seventy-Five Years (1962). | 
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Undergraduate 
Study 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


Unless modified in individual cases by administrative 


action, the following requirements must be fulfilled by 


all students in order to qualify for formal 
recommendation by the faculty for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts: 


1. The completion of a minimum of thirty-five 


courses, exclusive of physical education activity 


- courses. (See page 15 concerning fractional courses.) 


li, fF Eee! 


2. The completion of general course requirements 
as follows: 

A. General Studies — a six-course sequence, to 
be taken by the end of the junior year. 
B. A Foreign Language — The requirement may 
be met by an examination of competence or by 
completion of three term courses, whichever 
comes first. This is to be completed in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years except in the case of 
those whose major requirements make necessary 
postponement to the junior year. 


3. The completion of a major or an Independent 
Pattern of Study. A student may have only a major or an 
Independent Pattern of Study, but not both. It is 


_ possible to have a double major (two department 


majors) or acombined major (approved courses from 


_ two departments with a single comprehensive 


al 


_ examination arranged and supervised by the chairman 


__ of one of the departments who has been selected as the 
_ student’s supervisor). 


4. The passing of a final comprehensive examination 
in the senior year in the major subject or area of 
concentration, or in the case of those studying under an 
Independent Pattern of Study, as designed by the 


- student’s advisory committee. 


5. The attainment of aC average or better for all 
courses undertaken at Occidental College and for the 
student’s entire course. 


6. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other 
than the comprehensive examination and work in 
progress in the final term, at least six weeks prior to 
graduation. 


The last eight courses for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree must be Occidental College courses. Transfer 
work is not acceptable for the year’s work prior to the 
completion of degree requirements. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred at the 
June Commencement upon all candidates who have 
satisfied degree requirements at any time since the last 
Commencement. 


DEPARTMENTAL HONORS 


Departmental Honors Programs are presently available 
in the Departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, 
English and Comparative Literature, History, 
Languages and Linguistics, Music, Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology, and 
Speech and Drama. An Honors Program is offered also 
for students who choose the interdepartmental majors 
of American Studies or Diplomacy and World Affairs. 
The nature of these programs varies from department 
to department. They may require an examination ona 
special reading list, an honors thesis, a series of 
departmental seminars and independent research 
projects, or any combination of these. Interested 
students should consult the chairman of the department 
concerned for details. Those pursuing an Independent 
Pattern of Study are eligible for Honors provided that 
the decision to grant Honors is by unanimous vote of 
the three faculty sponsors and that the student has a 
B+ average in the Independent Pattern of Study 
courses. 


HONORS AT GRADUATION 


Commencement honors, Cum Laude, Magna cum 
Laude, and Summa cum Laude, are awarded on the 
basis of the overall record of the student’s academic 
work and the quality of the comprehensive 
examination. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


A list of undergraduate majors, including options 
where choice of more than one emphasis is offered 
within a department, is given below. Detailed 
information may be found under the respective depart- 
mental announcements. 

A student may declare a major by the second term of 
the freshman year. He should declare it not later than 
the beginning of the junior year, and only under excep- 
tional circumstances may he change his major after the 
beginning of the senior year. 

The minimum number of courses for a major is 
prescribed by the individual departments. The 
maximum number of courses that can be required by a 
department from within that department is twelve, but 
a student who wishes to do so is permitted to take more 
than the required number of courses in his major 
subject. It is ordinarily expected that not more than 
one-half of a student’s course work will be taken in his 
major department, nor will more than two courses per 
term be taken in any one department. 

Each department requires of its major students in 
the senior year a comprehensive examination, the 
evaluation of which becomes a part of each student’s 
permanent record. 

In general, a student who fails to attain a C average 
in introductory and intermediate courses of any 
department will not be accepted by that department as 
a major. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: 


American Studies 

Chevalier Program in Diplomacy and World Affairs 
Emphasis may be directed toward Political Studies, 
Economic Studies, Cultural Studies, or Regional 
Studies (Asia, Latin America, Europe, Soviet Union, 
or Africa) 

Geochemistry 

Geophysics 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: 


Art 

History of Art 

Studio Art 

Studio Art and Art History 
Biology 

Biology 

Biochemistry 

Marine Biology 
Chemistry 
Economics 


English and Comparative Literature 


English 
Comparative Literature 
Geology 
History 
Language and Linguistics 
French 
German 
Spanish 
Group Major 
Mathematics 
Music 
Composition 
Choral Conducting 
Orchestral Conducting 
Solo Performance 
Music Education 
Musical Theater 
Philosophy 
Physical Education 
Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Religious Studies 
Sociology and Abtnropeludy 
Sociology 
Anthropology 
Sociology and Anthropology 
Speech and Drama 


_INTERDEPARTMENTAL PROGRAMS: 


Area Studies 
Asian Studies 
Hispanic/Latin American Studies 
Soviet Studies 

Health Professions 

Urban Studies 


INTERINSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS: 


3/2 and 4/2 Combined Plan Programs in Liberal Arts 
and Engineering 


INDEPENDENT PATTERN OF STUDY 


In lieu of a major concentration, a student may propose 


_an Independent Pattern of Study, a program which does 


not necessarily imply or require a specific 


_ concentration ora fixed distribution of courses among 


various fields. 
A student may declare an Independent Pattern of 


- Study by the second term of the freshman year. He 


should declare it not later than the beginning of the 
junior year, and may not change the fundamental 
pattern after the beginning of the senior year, except in 
unusual circumstances. 

A student wishing to declare an Independent 


Pattern of Study must arrange for a committee of three 
_ members of the faculty, no more than two of whom are 


_ from the same department. These faculty members are 


to advise the student, approve his course of study each 


term, and design and administer the comprehensive 


examination. In the event of committee attrition, it is 


_ the joint responsibility of the student and the remaining 


members of the committee to arrange fora 


replacement, unless the vacancy is for a period of not 


-more than one term. Appropriate forms are available in 


a 


_ the Registrar’s Office. 


An Independent Pattern of Study should comprise at 


least eight courses of which no more than three may be 
_ independent work. 


The student’s transcript, under the heading 


_“*Major,’’ will carry the entry ‘‘I.P.S.,’’ together with 


an explanantion of that term on the mimeographed 


explanatory sheet which accompanies all transcripts. In 
addition, if the student wishes, he may submit a short 


_ title for his own pattern, which will be entered on the 


_ reverse side of the transcript. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College 
emphasizes a liberal education of the type which is 
generally recognized as desirable preparation for pro- 
fessional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, 
however, for flexibility in developing programs suited 
to students’ individual needs and in providing for the 
subjects which are specified by many professional 
schools as a basis for graduate study. Suggestions 
concerning adaptation of majors to preparation for 
various vocational and professional fields are included 
in departmental announcements in this catalog. 
Students are encouraged, beginning with the freshman 
year, to utilize the services of the Counseling and 
Placement Center where detailed information 
concerning vocational opportunities and preparation 
may be obtained (page 138). The Counseling and 
Placement Center offers counseling, guidance, and 
advisement, to make students aware of their own 
potential and how that potential may be used 
productively during and after the college experience. 
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Graduate Study 


Occidental College offers graduate study in those 
academic areas for which the College is able to provide 
distinctive offerings at the graduate level. Admission to 
graduate study is competitive, and the number of 
students admitted is sufficiently small to insure flexi- 
bility in arranging individual programs of study, 
within a general! framework of policies that assure high 
academic standards. 

At the present time, the Master of Arts degree is 
offered in the departments of: Biology; Education; 
English and Comparative Literature; History; 
Languages and Linguistics (French, German, Spanish); 
Music; Psychology; Speech and Drama; and in the 
interdepartmental Chevalier Program in Diplomacy and 
World Affairs. 

In cooperation with the Coro Foundation and the 
National Urban Fellows Program, the College offers the 
degree of Master of Arts in Urban Studies. Academic 
work leading to the M.A. in Urban Studies is 
coordinated with the public affairs internships ad- 
ministered by the cooperating programs and agencies. 
Admission to the degree program is open only to 
individuals who have successfully completed these 
internships. 


In addition, the Master of Arts in Teaching degree is 
available in the departments of English and 
Comparative Literature (M.A.T. in Literature), 
Languages and Linguistics (French, German, Spanish), 
Mathematics, Music, and Speech and Drama.  — 
Currently, the Master of Arts in Teaching degree is" 
available only to individuals who possess, or become 
candidates for, the standard secondary teaching - 
credential. 

By authority of the California State Department o 
Education, Occidental also recommends candidates for 
the standard teaching credential with specialization in 
elementary, secondary, and community college 
teaching. Internships in the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area are available to qualified students seeking 
teaching credentals at Occidental. For details on the 
credential programs, see page 62. 


ADMISSION 


Graduates of recognized colleges and universities are 
eligible to apply for graduate study at Occidental 
College. Admission is competitive, preference being 
given to applicants with superior preparation and 
achievement. In exceptional cases, a student who has 
demonstrated superior ability but whose preparation 
for graduate study is inadequate may be admitted 
under the condition that he take certain undergraduate 
courses in addition to the graduate work required for 
the degree sought. Graduate students are admitted 
subject to the general regulations of the College and to 
specific regulations determined by the Committee on 
Educational Policy and Curriculum. 
Applications for graduate study must be completed 
prior to the dates indicated in the following schedule: 


For graduate study Applications and admission 


to begin with: credentials must be 
received by: 

Fall Term August 1 

Winter Term November 15 

Spring Term February 15 


Summer Term May 15 
Each applicant must file with the Graduate Office, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, California 90041, the 
following: 


1. Application fee of $20. 


2. Acompleted application form, including a 
statement of objectives for graduate work. 


3. A small photograph. 


4. Official transcripts of all academic work at the 
college or university level, including previous graduate 
work. (Persons seeking teaching credentials should file 
two copies of each transcript.) 

5. Letters of recommendation from three persons. 
These should include, if possible, one letter froma 

professor in the applicant’s major field of under- 
graduate study. 
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6. An official report of test scores from: 


a. The Graduate Record Examination Aptitude 
Test (required of all applicants). 


b. The Graduate Record Examination Advanced 
Tests Section in the applicant’s major field of 
study (if offered). Applicants for the standard 
elementary teaching credential may take the 
Advanced Tests in either Education or their major 
fields; applicants for the secondary credential 
must take the Advanced Tests in their major 
fields. 


Applicants who are students in good standing at or 
graduates of Occidental College need submit only items 
2 through 6. Other applicants for graduate study must 
submit all of the listed items. 


FINANCIAL AID 


Limited financial aid for graduate study is available 
from the College. Normally graduate fellowships are 
tenable only for the usual academic year beginning with 
the fall term. Applications for financial assistance 
(together with completed applications for admission) 
should be filed with the Graduate Office by March 1 of 
the year in which the applicant wishes to enroll. Priority 
is given to those received by that date. 

Federally Insured Student Loans are available 
through various banks in accordance with the 
provisions of the Federal Higher Education Act of 1972, 
as amended. These loans usually range to a maximum 
of $1,500 per year. There is an interest subsidy in some 
cases. Application forms may be obtained from the 
Associate Dean of the Faculty. Students applying for 
the loan must also submit an application to the 
Graduate and Professional School Financial Aid Service 
(GAPSFAS). Forms for this purpose are also available 
from the Associate Dean of the Faculty. 
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CANDIDACY FOR ADVANCED DEGREES 


Candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts may be 
granted, upon admission to graduate study, toa 
student whose undergraduate preparation provides a 
thoroughly satisfactory background for the graduate 
work proposed. In those instances when a student 
seeking the M.A. degree is admitted to graduate 
standing but not to candidacy for the degree, the 
student will be required by the major department to 
take certain background courses in addition to the 
graduate courses included in the plan of study. When 
the background courses have been completed at a level 
of achievment satisfactory to the student’s major 
adviser, the student should make application in the 
Graduate Office for candidacy for the degree of Master 
of Arts. 

Candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts in 
Teaching is established in the same way as candidacy 
for the Master of Arts degree if the student possesses a 
valid standard teaching credential in secondary 
education. A student who does not possess such a 
credential must become a candidate for the standard 
secondary teaching credential before applying for 
candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching. 

A student admitted to graduate standing to pursue 
an advanced degree should achieve candidacy within 
one calendar year of initial enrollment as a graduate 
student at Occidental. Candidacy for a degree expires 
at the end of five calendar years from the date of initial 
enrollment as a graduate student. 


CANDIDACY FOR TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


Undergraduates at Occidental College may be admitted 
to the Department of Education as candidates for 

teaching credentials before earning their B.A. degrees. 
For information concerning the procedures and 
requirements for this admission, see pages 62-63. Such 
students who intend to pursue graduate work for a life 
credential and/or an advanced degree should apply to 
the Graduate Office for admission to graduate study 
according to the deadlines listed on page 11. 

Graduates of Occidental College who have not been 
admitted to the Department of Education as candidates — 
for teaching credentials, but who wish to pursue work 
toward a credential as graduate students, must make 
application to the Department of Education at the same 
time that application is made for admission to graduate 
study. Forms for both purposes are available from the 
Graduate Office. The same procedures apply for 
non-Occidental graduates who wish to pursue work 
toward a teaching credential as graduate students at 
Occidental. 

Before any student can be admitted to a teaching 
credential program, he or she must have a counseling 
and program formulation session (in person) witha — 
member of the Department of Education. Current and 
former students at Occidental College may avail them- 
selves of this service free of charge. However, a $10.00 
fee will be charged for these services provided to 
students who have never been enrolled at the College. 
If they subsequently enroll at the College, this $10.00 
fee will be refunded. The $10.00 counseling fee is to be 
paid to the College cashier prior to the scheduled 
appointment and a receipt presented to the Department 
of Education adviser at the time of the counseling 
session. ae 

The granting of candidacy for teaching credentials 
and the processing of recommendations of candidates — 
to the State Department of Education are done by the 
Department of Education of the College. 


PLAN OF STUDY FOR CANDIDATES FOR 
THE M.A. AND M.A.T. DEGREES 


_ At the time of acceptance for graduate study, an 

_ applicant who has indicated that he intends to work 
toward the Master’s degree at Occidental is assigned a 
major adviser and given an outline of general instruc- 

tions. It is the joint responsibility of the student and 

_ adviser to formulate, within the policies of the College 

_and the major department, a consistent plan of study 

_ that meets the interests of the student and the 

_ academic standards of the College. The plan of study 

- should include a schedule for meeting the following 
requirements: 


_ 1. The passing of a qualifying examination demon- 

_ Strating the fitness of the applicant to carry on graduate 
work, given at the option of the student’s major 
department. 


_ 2. Demonstration of the level of attainment in 

_ foreign languages required by the student’s major 
department, if that department has a graduate foreign 
language requirement. 


3. Completion of aminimum of six courses at the 

_ graduate level. Several alternative plans are available, 
~although not all departments participate in all the 
_plans. The student should consult with his major 
adviser to determine which plans are available in his 
department. The alternatives are as follows: 


a. The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of 
iy an original dissertation, credited as one course, 
" and the completion of a minimum of five 
additional courses. 


t b. The Creative Work Plan, requiring the 

2 completion of an original work exhibiting high 
Be: aesthetic or inventive imagination (which might 
i be, for example, a musical composition, a novel, 
q or a piece of scientific equipment), credited as 
one course, and the completion of five additional 
. courses. 


ee c. The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of 
six courses including not fewer than three 
courses of research or seminar type in which sig- 
nificant investigation shall be completed and 
reported. 
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d. The Apprenticeship Plan, requiring the 
completion of six courses (four of which must be 
seminar courses), in addition to three one-term 
apprenticeships, under members of the senior 
staff. The apprentice is required to spend three 
hours per week engaged in duties prescribed by 
the senior staff member concerned. These duties 
may include reading term papers and examina- 
tions, leading discussion groups, making class- 
room presentations, preparing research bibli- 
ographies, and similar work which will provide a 
range of educational and professional experiences 
for the student. Written evaluation of the 
apprentice will be filed with the departmental 
chairman by each staff member concerned, and 
will form a part of the student’s permanent de- 
partmental record. 


e. The Teaching Internship Plan (available only to 
candidates for teaching credentials), details of 
which are available from the Department of Edu- 
cation. Associated with the Internship Plan for 
candidates for the M.A.T. degree is arequired 
seminar in subject-matter teaching that is 
concurrent with the internship. 


Not less than one-half of the work shall be completed 
in the student’s major department. The remainder may 
be chosen from courses in the major department or 
from related courses in other departments to forma 
consistent plan of study. 


4. The passing of a final examination demonstrating 
a thorough grasp of the candidate’s field of emphasis. 
The supervising committee for this examination 
normally consists of three faculty members with the 
student’s adviser as its chairman. The committee 
should include at least one faculty member of a 
department other than the student’s major department. 


Credit toward an advanced degree may be given for 
Occidental College courses (including Summer Term 
offerings) numbered 200 and above, but not for any 
courses taken in fulfillment of requirements for a 
Bachelor’s degree. Occidental students interested in 
combined Bachelor’s and Master’s programs should 
consult with the Associate Dean of the Faculty. 
Normally the College does not accept transfer graduate 
credits from other institutions. 
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FINAL APPROVAL OF CANDIDACY FOR 
THE M.A. OR M.A.T. DEGREE 


The degrees of Master of Arts and Master of Arts in 
Teaching are conferred upon candidates formally 
recommended by the faculty on the basis of approval by 
(a) the candidate’s supervising committee, and (b) the 
Associate Dean of the Faculty. Such approval is 
contingent upon Satisfaction of the following 
requirements: 


1. The completion within not more than five 
calendar years of aconsistent plan of study, witha B 
average in all graduate work undertaken at Occidental 
College and a B average in ail graduate work in the 
major department. 


2. The satisfactory completion of (a) a thesis, or (b) 
creative work, or (c) three seminar papers and/or 
projects, or (d) apprenticeship, or (e) an internship 
seminar report. The relevant material shall be 
presented to the Graduate Office in approved form as 
specified in the genera! instructions issued to degree 
candidates. In the case of candidates under the Thesis 
Plan, areceipt from the College Librarian showing 
payment of a $10.00 fee for binding the original 
typewritten copy of the thesis plus the cost of a micro- 
filmed second copy should be presented to the 
Graduate Office with the approved thesis. A similar 
receipt should be presented by those under the 
Creative Work Plan whose projects are of the nature 
which permit binding and duplication. 


3. The passing of a final examination as described 
under item 4 of the Plan of Study above. 


4. Presentation to the Graduate Office of an 
application for final approval of candidacy for the 
degree of Master of Arts, including signed recom- 
mendations from the members of the supervising 
committee. 


Graduate degrees will be dated as of the end of the 
term in which the Associate Dean of the Faculty 
certifies that all College and departmental degree re- 
quirements have been met. For those candidates who 
wish to participate in June Commencement 
ceremonies, the application for final degree approval 
must be received in the Graduate Office by May 15. 


Academic Policies 


The academic year at Occidental College consists of 

- three eleven-week terms, each including one week of 

_ final examinations. A student may register each term 

_ for amaximum of three courses, plus one or two 

_ fractional courses. Except in one term of the senior 
year, permission to register for fewer than three 

_ courses in any term will be granted only in exceptional 

cases through formal petition presented to the 

_ Registrar and approved by appropriate officers of the 
College. 


- COURSES 


_ Courses numbered 1-49 are considered basic or intro- 
‘ductory courses, those numbered 50-99 are inter- 
:: mediate level courses, and those numbered 100-199 are 
_ advanced courses intended primarily for third and 
_ fourth year students. Freshmen must petition through 
_ the Office of the Registrar to take 100-level courses. 
_ Where courses are double-listed under 100 and 200 
- numbers, undergraduates are expected to register for 
_ the 100 numbers and graduates for the 200 numbers. 
_ Additional work will be specified by instructors for 
- those who register for 200 courses. 
i Courses numbered 300 and above are ordinarily 
_ limited to graduate students. However, advanced and 
“specially qualified undergraduates may be permitted to 
; enroll in such courses, by special petition to the 
_ instructor, the department chairman, and the Dean of 
the Faculty. In special circumstances, by additional 
eee utign to the Dean of the Faculty, credit toward the 
_ Master of Arts degree may also be granted. 
5: Certain courses preceded by X are listed as 
? fractional courses, evaluated as one-sixth or one-third 
course per term. Not more than two such courses may 
: be taken in any one term. With departmental approval, 
and on petition to the Registrar, degree credit for 
: fractional courses totaling one full course is possible, 
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except for Physical Education activity courses. In order 
to combine into a full course, fractional courses must be 
within a single department or in related fields. If this 
credit is in addition to the three courses covered by full 
tuition in the term in which the credit is established, a 
tuition fee will be charged for the additional course. No 
tuition will be charged if the accumulated credit is 
within the three-course limit for the term. Of the 
thirty-five courses required for graduation, not more 
than two courses may be composed of accumulated 
fractional credit. 

Changes in course offerings and faculty occurring 
after publication of the catalog for 1975-76 and lists of 
classroom numbers will be announced prior to the 
opening of each term. 

Course offerings and schedules for the summer term 
are announced in a separate bulletin published each 
year in April. 

Any undergraduate course for which fewer than ten 
students are enrolled at the beginning of a term may be 
withdrawn. 


REGISTRATION 


A registration day is designated at the beginning of 
each term. Upon completion of procedures as outlined 
in registration materials the student’s registration is 
approved by the Treasurer and the Registrar. A fee is 
charged for failure to complete registration on the dates 
announced each year (see page 134). Any student who 
fails to complete his registration and secure the final 
approval of the Registrar within the first week of the 
term is not properly enrolled and may be denied credit 
for the term’s work. 
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STUDY LISTS 


Each student is assigned to an academic adviser on the 
basis of his expressed interests. All courses for which 
the student wishes to register for credit must be listed 
on his official registration. The student is responsible 
for every course listed and cannot receive credit for 
courses not entered on this study list card. A student 
will not be allowed to attend classes or participate in 
college activities until he has filed with the Registrar 
an approved study list card. 

After registration day, official changes in study lists 
may be made only through official drop/add cards 
approved by the instructors whose courses are involved 
and by the Registrar. Unless a course is officially 
dropped, a grade of No Credit will be incurred. One 
week is the limit for adding courses. A fee of three 
dollars is charged for each program change. This fee 
may be waived by the Registrar for new students in 
their first term at Occidental. The fee will be waived 
also for changes initiated by the College. A grade of No 
Credit is recorded for any course dropped after the 
sixth week of classes unless exception is approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty on the basis of illness or other 
unavoidable cause. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


Independent study has two objectives: (1) to provide 
greater flexibility and freedom of choice within the 
curriculum by allowing a student to select for study a 
subject of particular interest; and (2) to increase the 


student's sense of involvement in and responsibility for _ 


his own education by providing an opportunity for 
independent reading and research under minimal 
Supervision. These objectives can be satisfied by 
enrollment in courses numbered 97 (lower division) or 
197 (upper division) in the respective departments. 
Registration for interdisciplinary independent work is 
through General Studies 97 or 197. 

An independent work contract is required for each 
97 and 197 registration, to be approved by the instruc- 
tor and the student’s academic adviser. This contract 
must be submitted by the student prior to registration 
day of the term in which the work is to be done. Other 
special conditions governing independent work are: 

(1) The faculty member who consents to supervise a 
student’s independent study must meet with him at 
least twice during the term to discuss progress. 

(2) The nature of the examinations is left to the 


instructor. Evaluation can be on the basis of a thesis or 
a project rather than by formal examination. : 

(3) With the consent of the instructor, the student 
has the option of taking the course for Credit/ No Credit 
rather than a letter grade, provided this optionis — 
exercised in accord with Credit/No Credit regulations 
(see page 17). 

(4) The work is to be completed within the ten-week 
period as in other courses. 

It is ordinarily expected that students will satisty 
General Studies, foreign language, and academic major 
(or IPS) course requirements through formal courses. 
However, students may petition to meet such course 
requirements through independent work. 

There is no prescribed limit on the number of 97 
and/or 197 courses for which a student may register. 

A student may spend the entire term away from the 
campus doing independent work for which he may — 
receive a maximum of two course credits if approved by 
the Educational Policy and Curriculum Committee. 
This maximum of two course credits applies to all 
students, including those in the College Scholar | 
Program and those who have received special fellow: 
ships for off-campus independent study. 

A student selected for an International Study 
Fellowship is eligible for two course credits for 
independent work completed during the duration of the 
Fellowship period abroad. 


AUDITORS - 


Any regularly registered full-time student may audit a 
course without fee, subject to permission of the 
instructor. Students not registered for credit may 
attend courses as auditors subject to formal permission 
through forms obtainable at the Office of the Registrar 
and payment of auditors’ fees as indicated on page 134. 
An auditor may not partipate actively in course work or 
take final examinations and therefore does not receive ~ 
any credit. No entry is made on the student’s 
permanent record concerning audited courses. 


CLASS ATTENDANCE 


A student, unless excused by the Dean or an Associate 
Dean of Students for a special reason, is expected to 
attend all scheduled classes. Unexcused absences of 
more than a full week will be reported to the Dean of 
Students. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


_ A student who wishes a leave of absence so indicates on 
the form provided by the Registrar each term. A 

_ student who wishes to withdraw from college during a 

_ term may do so by completing the withdrawal form 

_ provided by the Registrar. If a student is not doing 

_ passing work in any course at the time of withdrawal, 

_ No Credit is entered on his permanent record for that 

- course. Anyone who discontinues his work without 

_ official permission receives No Credit for all courses in 

_ which he was registered at the time of withdrawing, 

_ loses his privileges of reregistration, and forfeits his 

_ right to honorable dismissal. A student who wishes to 

_ return to Occidental after an absence must file an 

¥ application for readmission through the Office of the 

_ Registrar. 


GRADES 


_ The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and 
_ graduate students is indicated by the following grades: 
A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely passing; NC, no 
_ credit. A grade of Incomplete (inc.) may be used for an 
_ undergraduate and Deferred (def.) for a graduate 
_ under conditions as outlined below. In case of formal 
_ withdrawal before the end of aterm, a grade of W is 
recorded to indicate that work in acourse at the time of 
_ withdrawal was passing. 
; An Incomplete (inc.) indicates that although the 
‘ | work completed is of passing grade, some portion of the 
course remains unfinished because of illness or for 
“some other reason over which the student has no 
: control. This grade, subject to approval by the Dean of 
_ the Faculty, will be removed and replaced by a letter 
i ‘grade upon completion of the course requirements. If 
"not removed within a year from the date on which it was 
_ incurred, an Incomplete becomes a No Credit. 
os Subject to approval by the Associate Dean of the 
_ Faculty, a graduate student’s grade may be 
r Deferred (def.) by the instructor who specifies the time 
limit within which the work of the course is to be 
: completed, this limit not to exceed one year except in 
the case of M.A. Theses. If not removed within the 
credit. time limit, a Deferred grade becomes a No 
redit 
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Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of 
each term written statements of reasons for assigning 
Incompletes, Deferred grades, and No Credits. In the 
case of an Incomplete or a Deferred grade, the 
statement indicates the work necessary to attain a final 
grade. A copy of this statement is given to the student 
with his grade report. 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT 


With the exception of full credit required courses, 
including foreign language, General Studies, and major 
requirements, a student may take acourseona 

Credit/ No Credit basis with the consent of the 
instructor. To do so, acontract for completion of work to 
be graded CR/NC must be filed with the Registrar not 
later than the first week of classes, and the decision 
may not be changed after the first week of classes of the 
term in which the course if offered. 

lf the major is changed to one which requires a 
course already taken on a Credit/ No Credit basis, the 
student may have to take an examination in that course 
for a grade. 

A grade of Credit (CR) is to be regarded as the 
equivalent of a C or better. 

No course is to be offered only on a Credit / No Credit 
basis (except for fractional courses). However, upon 
petition, the Educational Policy and Curriculum Com- 
mittee may grant exceptions on an annual or permanent 
basis. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


An average of C in all work taken at Occidental is 
required for graduation. 

The College uses two criteria to establish the 
academic deficiency status of astudent: (1) that based 
on the C average and (2) that based on the number of 
courses successfully completed with respect to the total 
number of courses taken (normal academic progress). 

Grade point average (GPA) is computed in terms of 
the number of courses above or below aC average. An 
A is two courses above aC; aB is one course above aC; 
and a Dis one course below aC. A No Credit (NC) 
indicates failure to complete a course successfully and 
is computed as two courses below aC. 

At the close of each academic term the status of 
every student whose total record shows an average of 
less than C and/or whose record shows at least one NC 
is reviewed by the Committee on Academic Standing 
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and Student Conduct. If, in the judgment of the 
Committee, the cumulative record indicates inability to 
meet graduation requirements, appropriate action is 
taken by the Committee. A student who falls more than 
one course below an overall C average is placed in one 
of the following categories: Probation — two to four 
courses below C; Subject to Suspension, Suspension 
Withheld — five or six courses below C; and 
Suspension — seven or more courses below C. 

A student who has been suspended shall be 
ineligible to reregister at Occidental College within one 
full calendar year after the date of his suspension. No 
credit will be allowed toward a degree from Occidental 
for work done elsewhere while under suspension. 

To apply for reinstatement after his year of 
suspension, a student shall file with the Committee on 
Academic Standing and Student Conduct a written 
petition indicating his activities since the date of his 
suspension, his proposed program for the term after 
reinstatement, and his proposed plan for removing his 
academic deficiencies. This petition shall be filed not 
later than thirty days prior to the opening of the term in 
which the student wishes to reregister. An individual 
written agreement concerning terms of readmission 
shall be made between each reinstated student and the 
Committee on Academic Standing and Student 
Conduct. 

Standards of scholarship in major departments are 
stated under the rules governing distribution of work. 
See page 8. 

Reports on students in scholastic difficulty are filed 
at midterm. Only the final grades at the end of each 
term are permanently recorded. All actions by the 
Committee on Academic Standing and Student Conduct 
also become a part of the student’s permanent record. 


EXAMINATIONS 


The decision is left to the instructor as to whether a 
final examination is held in acourse at the close of the 
term. The instructor will notify his students and the 
Registrar not later than the fourth week of the term 
whether or not he wishes to administer a final 
examination. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


Comprehensive examinations, required of all seniors — 
for graduation, have two central and related objectives: 

(1) To provide an opportunity for senior students to 
synthesize the essential concepts, content, and . 
methods of their academic field, and, during the course 
of their review, to establish central relationships ae 
the materials covered in separate courses. Kae? 

(2) To provide an opportunity for students to 
demonstrate their competence in their field by applying 
their knowledge to central relational problems, — 
questions, or topics. 

Since no single type of examination experience will 
serve all academic fields with equal effectiveness, 
departments have freedom to set either a single 
examination or arelated group of synthesizing 
experiences as constituting the comprehensive. Related 
experiences may include, but are not limitedto, 
seminars, theses, creative projects, field research 
projects, and oral examinations. Any collective 
experience which is evaluated by the department rather 
than an individual instructor, and which in the opinion 
of the department works toward the objectives and — 
embodies the characteristics described above, may be 
construed as meeting the intent of the college 
requirements. 

All departments, regardless of the nature and form 
of the comprehensive examination, are required to — 
provide opportunities for students who fail their — 
comprehensives to retake them before the end of the. 
academic year in order that they might be given 
another chance to satisfy departmental expectations 
before graduation. Departments are granted the 
autonomy to determine the date and time of the initial 
examination as well as the retake. 

Departments have the right to waive course final | 
examinations during aterm in which the central poren 
of the comprehensive is administered. 

In place of aletter grade for evaluating — 
comprehensive examinations, a three-category ‘yetaen 
is used: Pass with Distinction, Pass, and Fail. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


In order to stimulate a maximum amount of effort and 
progress in students of high scholastic achievement and 
capacity for self-directed study, the faculty provides an 
opportunity to pass by examination many of the courses 


_ offered within the curriculum. it is recognized that not 

_ all courses nor all subject matter fields lend themselves 
equally to such an approach. Students seeking to take 

_ specified courses through examination are required to 

- consult with departments and instructors for 
information as to content and coverage. 

| Credit by examination may only be undertaken by 

- consent of the instructor in the course. In courses where 

_ multiple sections are scheduled during aterm or in 

_ different terms, the approval of the departmental 

_ chairman is also required. Students seeking Credit by 

_ Examination should secure the necessary petition 
forms from the Registrar. 

A student may take one course by examination in 

_ any term either as a substitute for a third course or in 

_ addition to a normal load of three courses, which if 

_ passed would count toward the total number of courses 

required for graduation, provided the following 

_ standards are met: 


1. The student must have received no grade lower 
_ than a B in the two previous terms at Occidental. 


| 2. Preparation for the examination must be 

_ undertaken by the student independently and 

_ individually, as directed by the instructor involved, and 
_ the student will not be allowed to prepare for the 

_ examination by class attendance as an auditor in the 

_ regular course. 


| 3. A student may not apply for Credit by 

_ Examination in acourse for which he was previously 
enrolled for all or part of aterm, or in a course which he 
has audited in a previous term. 
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4. After a date is set for the examination, the 

_ Student cannot be excused from taking the examination 
at that time except for reasons of health or grave 

_ emergency. Failure to take the examination will result 
_ in arecorded grade of NC. With the consent of the 

_ instructor, Credit by Examination may be taken ona 

_ Credit/No Credit basis. 
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' 5. Agrade in course must be submitted to the 

_ Registrar for recording as Credit by Examination, 

_ which becomes part of the student’s permanent record. 
6. A fee for Credit by Examination must be paid at 
_ the time of filing the petition. In aterm when the 

_ Student is enrolled for two courses the fee will be 

_ waived. See page 134 for schedule of fees. 
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COURSE EXEMPTION BY EXAMINATION 


In addition to the provision for receiving course credit 
by examination, it is possible for a student to takea 
course by examination, with consent of the instructor, 
without course credit, which will be entered on his 
permanent record as a fulfillment of a general college 
requirement or course prerequisite. The instructor has 
the privilege of recording a grade of Credit/No Credit 
rather than a letter grade. A nominal fee of $5.00 is 
charged. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT AND CREDIT 


Freshmen may be granted credit at the time of entrance 
for subjects in which they have completed College 
Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement 
examinations with scores of 5, 4, or 3, this credit and 
placement resulting therefrom to be subject to review 
by departments concerned. 

Except for the special provision in Mathematics 
noted below, an entering student offering an Advanced 
Placement examination with a score of 5 will receive 
two Occidental course credits toward the degree, anda 
student offering an Advanced Placement examination 
with a score of 3 or 4 will receive one course credit 
toward the degree. In Mathematics, a student who 
submits an Advanced Placement score of 4 or 5 in 
Calculus BC will receive two course credits, while a 
student who submits a 4 or 5 in Calculus AB will be 
given one credit. Such credit may either count as part of 
the thirty-five courses required as a minimum for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree or may be in addition to the 
maximum of thirty-six courses at Occidental. 

The College will provide an advanced placement 
examination whenever possible for the entering student 
who has developed competence in a subject and wants 
to receive course credit but who has not had the 
opportunity to take the Advanced Placement 
examination sponsored by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. In these instances, Occidental will 
offer its own placement examination or will administer 
the appropriate subject examination of the CEEB’s 
Advanced Placement Program. If no advanced 
placement examination is applicable, departmental 
certification may be employed as an alternative for 
establishing whether or not course credit toward 
graduation is to be allowed. 
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An applicant who has completed courses at an 
accredited college prior to graduation from high school 
also may request consideration for appropriate 
recognition of credit or placement. 

Credit earned either through Advanced Placement 
examinations or through college courses may make it 
possible to enter advanced courses and thereby provide 
a wider opportunity for choice of electives in the 
undergraduate program. In general, each student will 
be expected to carry anormal load during the period of 
his attendance at Occidental College. 


SUMMER TERM 

The summer term affords opportunities for a wide 
variety of learning experiences. Certain graduate and 
undergraduate courses given during the regular 
academic year are available during the summer term. 
These are supplemented by unique courses, 
workshops, and programs — both on and off campus — 
to meet specific interests. Excellent opportunities for 
independent study, student research, and tutorials are 
also provided during the summer term. 

Courses are available for both graduate and under- 
graduate students who are candidates for degrees 
and/or credentials and who wish to enrich or accelerate 
their programs or to make up course deficiencies; for 
teachers who are interested in professional 
advancement or who wish to renew their credentials; 
for adults who wish to elect courses for their own 
interest and enrichment; and for high school graduates 
who have been admitted to an accredited college or 
university. 

The summer term covers a period of ten weeks. 
Included within it are two separate five-week sessions. 
Students may register for the entire term or for one of 
the shorter sessions. Dates for 1976 are listed in the 
College Calendar on page 4. Detailed information 
concerning the summer term is available in a bulletin 
which may be obtained by writing to the Associate 
Dean of the Faculty. 


SUMMER STUDY AT OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Work taken elsewhere during the summer may be 
accepted for credit toward a degree from Occidental — 
College, subject to the advance approval of the — . 
chairman of the department in which the course would 
be identified, the student’s adviser, and the Registrar. 
It is also possible through petitions to the Registrar to 
have summer study elsewhere accepted without credit 
to fulfill prerequisites or general college requirements. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student isto berankedis 
determined as follows: FRESHMAN: The meeting in 
full of all entrance requirements. SOPHOMORE: The 
satisfactory completion of eight courses, or equivalent. 
JUNIOR: The satisfactory completion of seventeen 
courses, or equivalent. SENIOR: The satisfactory 
completion of twenty-six courses, or equivalent. - 


Special Programs 


THE COLLEGE SCHOLAR PROGRAM 


“COLLEGE SCHOLAR COUNCIL 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LARE (of the Department of 
_ Political Science), Chairman 

PROFESSOR ADAMS (of the Department of English 
and Comparative Literature) 

PROFESSOR GROSS (of the Department of Music) 

_A student who is selected to participate in the College 
Scholar Program is free after his freshman year to 
pursue, under faculty supervision, an individual plan of 
study for the three remaining undergraduate years. 
Between approximately ten and twenty students are 
chosen each year for this program, which includes a 
breadth or depth of study not available in a more con- 
ventional curriculum. The plan of study includes the 
following provisions: 


1. No specific all-college requirements will be de- 
-manded after the freshman year, but the spirit or 
essence of these requirements must be met by either 
~regular courses, credit by examination, or independent 
Study. 


2. Each student in this program is expected to 
complete a regular major in his chosen field, or an Inde- 
pendent Pattern of Study, with comprehensive exami- 
nations completed during the senior year. 


> _ 3. Over the three-year period, it is expected that the 
'Student’s plan will include a reasonable representation 
_of regular courses, credit by examination, and inde- 
pendent study. Credit/ No Credit, rather than letter 
grades, may be received by obtaining the approval of 
_the instructor in acourse with the exception of courses 


inthe major field or meeting general graduation 


“i 
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requirements. A particularly heavy emphasis on 
independent study will be acceptable if a sufficiently 
strong justification is presented. Auditing all or part of 
any course is permitted, including courses taken as 
credit by examination. Permission of the instructor is 
always required. 


4. Athesis must be completed once during the 
program. The thesis may be done as part of a depart- 
mental honors program or in any other appropriate 
manner. The word ‘‘thesis’’ is meant to include the 
usual thesis as well as creative works such as produc- 
tions, exhibitions and literary works, and experimental 
research. 


5. The yearly individual plan must include the 
methods of evaluation such as grades, short papers, 
long papers, thesis, productions, exhibitions, and the 
consent of the individual faculty supervisors 
responsible for the evaluation. 


6. Participation in International Studies is 
compatible with this program. 


7. The normal four-year residence is expected, and 
the tuition charge will be the same as for aregular 
full-time student. There will be no additional tuition 
charge for any of the methods of study such as regular 
course credit by examination, or independent study. 


8. In the event that a student leaves the program, he 
will have to resume aconventional pattern of courses 
and general college requirements. He will have to meet 
the college requirements in the same manner that a 
transfer student does. To that end, the College Scholar 
Council will make a recommendation to the Registrar 
about the evaluation of the work to date. The Registrar 
will make the final determination of the general college 
requirements which remain to be met. It is expected 
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that a student in good standing will have no difficulty in 
completing a conventional program within the usual 
four years. 


Students who are interested in this program should 
consult the chairman of the College Scholar Council. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDY PROGRAMS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LITTLETON (of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology), 
Chairman of the Committee on International Studies 


Occidental College recognizes the unique value of study 
abroad and therefore encourages its students to 
consider a number of opportunities for international 
studies which do not interrupt their affiliation with the 
College. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
INDEPENDENT STUDY ABROAD 
(One Term plus Summer) 


Through the process of competitive selection, juniors 
and first-term seniors may pursue independent 
research or creative work anywhere in the world outside 
the United States, provided such work either fits into 
the student’s major program or can be arranged within 
his elective courses. Such research or creative work is 
performed during the summer between the student’s 
junior and senior years plus one adjacent term, either 
fall or spring. 

Each year in April all sophomores and first-term 
juniors, majoring in any field offered, are invited to 
compete for a limited number of international fellow- 
ships for the following year. The amount of these 
fellowships will be determined by the Director of 
Financial Aid. The student will register for 
International Studies 101 and 102 and will be awarded 
two course credits for research or creative work 
completed successfully while on an international fellow- 
ship; upon approval of the student’s major 
department, Independent Study (197) may be 
substituted for International Studies 102. Both research 
and creative projects must include some form of written 
paper to be turned in to the project supervisor upon 
return from abroad; monthly progress reports must be 


made as well while the student is away. Fellowship 
holders will be expected to devote their full time abroad 
to work on their project. 

Credit for International Studies 102 (or Independent 
Study) will be granted only upon submission of a 
Library Filing Form certifying deposit of the required 
paper in the Special Projects collection of the Main — 
Library. All work in connection with International - 
Studies 101 and 102 (or Independent Study) must be 
completed by the first Friday of the winter term for 
students returning to campus in the fall term, and the 
first Friday of the spring term for those returning in the 
winter term. Grades received for projects which have 
not met the deadline will be lowered one bee! grave 
each term. 

All Fellowship holders are anpenteda to live and/or. 
participate actively in Norris Internationaland 
Language Center upon their return to Occidental 
College in order that they may share their SP CHS Gee 
with those interested. 

Preliminary applications of sophomores and 
first-term juniors for international fellowships must be 
filed with the Chairman of the Committee on 
International Studies by the second Friday of the spring 
term. Final applications for those candidates who ~ 
successfully pass the first screening will be due on the 
third Friday of the fall term. Fellowship awards will be 
announced at the beginning of the winter term. 

Recipients of the fellowships will be expected to 
fulfill their financial and moral obligation to return to 
Occidental College at the time planned for them 
individually. Should they fail to do so, they will be 
expected to refund the full amount of the fellowships. 

Application forms and further information may be 
obtained from the Chairman of the Committee on 
International Studies. Students accepted in the - 
program register at Occidental College for the PONG 
courses in International Studies: 


101. INTERNATIONAL STUDIES I. 


Fall The Staff 
Spring The Staff 


Arrange 
Arrange 


102. INTERNATIONAL STUDIES Il. 


Fall The Staff 
Spring The Staff 


Arrange 
Arrange 


OCCIDENTAL ABROAD PROGRAMS 
(Full Academic Year) 


The College has formal relationships with universities 

in five foreign countries. Each of these five study 
abroad opportunities enables a student to enroll at a 
foreign university for a full academic year of study 

while maintaining affiliation with Occidental College. 
He lives and studies as a regular student of the par- 
ticular university, not in an isolated American enclave. 
Total cost, including transportation, tuition, and room 
and board, is approximately the same as that on the 
Occidental campus for the year. A student receiving 
financial assistance may request continuation of his 

scholarship while studying in these programs. 

These Occidental overseas programs offer a total of 

_up to nine Occidental College course credits for a full 
academic year and are open to qualified juniors in all 
‘disciplines. Students are selected on acompetitive 
_basis after interviews with a faculty-student committee 
for each program. Applications in each instance should 
_be filed by the second Friday of the winter term; 
acceptances are announced no later than the end of the 
winter term. 

_ For further information, contact the Coordinator of 
_International Studies. 


Specific information for each program is as below. 
Fy 
OCCIDENTAL IN ENGLAND 


Five students are accepted annually for attendance at 

the University of Sussex, which places strong emphasis 
on interdisciplinary studies in the humanities, social 
sciences, and sciences. Detailed information may be 
obtained from Dr. Ryf, Director of the Occidental 
Program in England. 


SAS ee 
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OCCIDENTAL IN FRANCE 


Approximately ten students are selected for study at 
the Universite de Montpellier. Before enrolling for 
classes in November, the students take intensive 
language work in Tours from early September to 
mid-October. In Montpellier they live in the dormitories 
of the Cite Universitaire. An applicant for the program 
should have taken at least one French course of the 100 
level at Occidental College. Further information may be 
obtained from Dr. Cane, Director of the Occidental 
Program in France. 


OCCIDENTAL IN GERMANY 


Approximately ten students are selected for study at 
the Universitaet des Saarlandes. Ordinarily a student 
should have at least four terms of college German or 
equivalent as preparation for this program. There is 
intensive language work in Germany prior to the 
beginning of university classes in the fall. Students in 
the program live in university dormitories. Further 
information may be obtained from Dr. Babcock, 
Director of the Occidental Program in Germany. 


OCCIDENTAL IN JAPAN 


Approximately eight students are selected for study in 
the International Division of Waseda University in 
Tokyo. Since instruction is in English, no language 
requirement is prerequisite. However, participants live 
in Japanese homes in the Tokyo area, and courses in 
the Japanese language are required as part of the 
program. Additional information may be obtained from 
Dr. Mahler, Director of the Occidental Program in 
Japan. 


OCCIDENTAL IN SPAIN 


Approximately seven students are selected for study at 


‘the University of Salamanca. An applicant for the 


program should have taken at least one Spanish course 
of the 100 level at Occidental College. There is 
intensive language work in Spain prior to the beginning 
of university classes. Students will enroll in regular 
courses at the University of Salamanca. Detailed 
information may be obtained from Mr. Jacquemetton, 
Director of the Occidental Program in Spain. 
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OTHER STUDY ABROAD OPPORTUNITIES 


Students may spend part or all of the junior year 
enrolled in a number of other universities or equivalent 
institutions abroad, although in so doing, they will 
interrupt their affiliation with the College. No course 
credit can be guaranteed in advance, unless the student 
is enrolled in a program sponsored by an accredited 
American college or university, but all students must 
obtain tentative approval of the course of study before 
departure from the Committee on International Studies 
and the departments in which they wish to establish 
credit. Upon return to Occidental College, the student 
who has participated in an accredited American 
program will submit his transcript to the Registrar. All 
others will either send complete certificates of overseas 
work to the Credentials Evaluation Service or petition 
the College for Credit by Examination at the standard 
fee. Necessary petitions may be obtained from the 
Registrar’s Office. For further information, the student 
should see the Chairman of the International Studies 
Committee. (See also the provision for independent 
study abroad, page 16.) 


AREA STUDIES 


Foreign area study provides an interesting and 
rewarding way to organize learning in the social 
sciences and humanities. It challenges a student to 
immerse himself in the study of an unfamiliar culture, 
which becomes a focus to which he can refer his 
discovery of relevant generalizations about the broader 
issues of social and humanist knowledge. This kind of 
study provides two important satisfactions: (1) Students 
find it exciting simply to acquire an understanding of 
human experiences for which they do not have an 
intuitive sensitivity, and (2) Students are challenged by 
the opportunity to confront the conceptual framework of 
historical, cultural, and political study within the 
context of concrete data, which by its sheer volume and 
by its remoteness from their experience stretches their 
minds. 

Occidental offers three emphases in Area Studies — 
Asian, Hispanic/Latin American, and Soviet, in 
addition to anumber of other regional studies available 
to Diplomacy and World Affairs majors. Each of the 
three area study emphases is based ona 


multidisciplinary approach to learning and covers the 
history, politics, government, international relations, 
and culture of the area. The general goal is to provide a 
broad educational program inthestudyofa 
geographical area and to facilitate advanced research — 
under the supervision of qualified faculty. In addition to 
the resources available in the College Library, an Area 
Studies Research Center, located in Johnson Hall, 
provides files on contemporary politics, foreign 
policies, cultural affairs, and economic affairs, from a 
selected number of geographic areas. 

A student electing to study under any one of the 
three emphases in Area Studies would graduate within 
his chosen major, but with an emphasis in hg area 
study of hs choice. 


ASIAN STUDIES 


PROFESSOR JOSSELYN (of the Department of — 
Religious Studies), Chairman 

PROFESSOR MILL (Chevalier Professor of Diplomacy 
and World Affairs) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LITTLETON (of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology) — 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CHAN (of the Department of 
Histor 

cee PROFESSOR FONG (of the eee 
Art) 


The offerings in Asian Studies are divided into aires 
area tracts: India, Southeast Asia, and East Asia — 
(China, Korea, and Japan). A student can thus select a 
specific area of specialization within the program. 

A student majoring in any one of the following may, 
in consultation with his major adviser, designa . 
program with an emphasis in Asian Studies: Art, 
Diplomacy and World Affairs, Englishand | 
Comparative Literature, History, Philosophy, Political | 
Science, Religious Studies, and Sociology and 
Anthropology. 

To participate in this emphasis a student must take 
five to eight courses relating to Asia, selected under 
supervision of his major adviser. ee 


-HISPANIC/LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


; “ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JAQUETTE (of the 
_ Department of Political Science), Chairman 
‘PROFESSOR KROEBER (of the Department of 
_ History) 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR NIETO (of the Department 
4 of Languages and Linguistics) 
MR. JACQUEMETTON (of the Department of 
_ Languages and Linguistics) 
MR. RODRIGUEZ (of the Department of Languages 
and Linguistics) 
‘This program is designed for social science and 
literature majors who want an interdisciplinary 
‘program in either Spanish or Latin American area 
Studies. 

Six core courses are required: General Studies BC6, 
two from Spanish literature, two from History, one from 
Political Science. These are to be chosen from specific 
‘recommendations of the Latin American Studies 

advisory committee in accordance with the area 
“emphasis, i.e., Hispanic or Latin American. Sociology- 
Anthropology 153 and Art 131 are strongly 
recommended. 

The participating departments have agreed to 
Betiice their course requirements for majors in this 
“emphasis by the following numbers: Anthropology (2); 

‘History (2); Political Science (3); Sociology (2); Spanish 
(2). 

_ Duetothe course offerings in history, the above 
“program emphasizes Latin America. Students 
participating in the Occidental in Spain program may 
develop an Hispanic emphasis in consultation with their 
emphasis adviser. 
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SOVIET STUDIES 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CALDWELL (of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science), Chairman 

PROFESSOR MILL (Chevalier Professor of Diplomacy 
and World Affairs) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ALKIRE (of the Department 
of Languages and Linguistics) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LICARI (of the Department 
of Economics) 


The Soviet Studies emphasis may be elected by a major 
in either Diplomacy and World Affairs or Political 
Science. This emphasis offers students a unique 
opportunity in Occidental’s curriculum to immerse 
themselves in the history, culture, economics, and 
politics of asingle, unfamiliar national experience. 
Interested students should consult their major adviser 
and Dr. Caldwell, Chairman of the Program. 
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WOMEN’S STUDIES 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KINDER (of the 
Department of English and Comparative Literature), 
Chairman 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JAQUETTE (of the 
Department of Political Science) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HOROWITZ (of the 
Department of History) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HOWELLS (of the 
Department of English and Comparative Literature) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR McMURRAY (of the 
Department of English and Comparative Literature) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR REA (of the Department of 
Languages and Linguistics) 


Although the College does not have a formal Women’s 
Studies major, several courses emphasize the role and 
achievements of women in society, historically and in 
the present. These courses are listed here for the con- 
venience of those who may be interested. The Depart- 
ments of History and English and Comparative 
Literature also offer a major with a special emphasis on 
Women’s Studies. Specific requirements will be found 
in the respective departments. 


Anthropology 123-223 

PSYCHOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

Biology 50 

HUMAN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 

English and Comparative Literature 133 

WOMEN IN LITERATURE 

French 160 

SEMINAR IN LITERARY THEME: WOMEN IN 
FRENCH LITERATURE 

General Studies B9 

WOMEN IN POLITICS 

General Studies C5 

LITERATURE AND THE LIVES OF WOMEN 

History 118 

WOMAN AND MAN IN WESTERN THOUGHT 

Psychology 123 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Sociology 30 

WOMEN AND MEN IN AMERICAN SOCIETY: THE 
SOCIOLOGY OF SEX ROLES 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


PROFESSOR McANALLY (of the Department of 
Chemistry), Chairman 

PROFESSOR CLELAND (of the Department of 
Chemistry) 

PROFESSOR McMENAMIN (of the Department o of 
Biology) 

PROFESSOR STEPHENS (of the Department OF 
Biology) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ELLIOTT (of ue Depart- 
ment of Physics) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SCHELL (of the Department 
of Psychology) 


It is generally agreed that a liberal arts curriculum 
provides an excellent background for graduate — 
education in all of the Health Professions. Whether the 
student intends to pursue a Career in dentistry, Fie ts 
medicine, hospital administration, optometry, physical 
therapy, or any of the related professions, the course 
offerings required for admission are to be found in the 
College curriculum. Completion of the courses required 
of all students for graduation provides desired breadth 
of experience and intellectual skills. a 

The specific science courses that the student must - 
complete during the undergraduate years will depend 
upon the goal being pursued. The pre-professional 
courses are available within the framework of a number 
of academic majors. The chairman of the committee will 
assist students in selection of amajor department - 
offering a program consistent with their interests. — 

Full information concerning any aspect of the — 
programs available to pre-professional students may be 
obtained from the Chairman of the Health huis db . 
Advisory Committee. 
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‘COMBINED PLANS IN 
LIBERAL ARTS AND ENGINEERING 


j 
‘ADVISER FOR PHYSICAL SEQUENCE 


PROFESSOR HUDSON (of the Department of Physics) 
ADVISER FOR CHEMICAL SEQUENCE 


Beeson DeHAAN (of the Department of 
Chemistry) 


Bias College cooperates with the School of 
‘Engineering of Columbia University and with the 
California Institute of Technology in several programs 
of engineering education based on a broad foundation 
of liberal arts. 

' These Combined Plans provide the student with an 
‘excellent liberal arts program plus assured entrance 
‘into either of two of the outstanding engineering 
‘schools in the nation. The programs are designed 

Be ically for the superior student. 

The curriculum offers considerable freedom of 
choice of an eventual major. If, at the end of the first 
two years, a student should find his interest developing 

in a field outside science or technology, he may still 
‘choose most nonscience majors in the College and 
graduate after an additional two years of course work. 
imilar options also exist through the junior year for 
choosing majors in mathematics or most other sciences 
pe loss of time. Thus, in contrast to conventional 
engineering programs, a student choosing the 
Ee Plans does not commit himself exclusively to 
n engineering major in the freshman year. This 
flexibility is particularly advantageous to the capable 
cent whose abilities and interests span many fields. 
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The 3/2 Combined Plan Program provides for three 
years of work in the liberal arts and sciences at 
Occidental College followed by two years of regular 
session work at the California Institute of Technology, 
or the School of Engineering of Columbia University. 
The five-year combined program leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in the Combined Plan from Occidental 
College and the degree of Bachelor of Science in the 
selected field of engineering from either Columbia 
University or the California Institute of Technology. 
Well-qualified students sometimes complete the 
sequence in less than two years. 

Occidental also offers an alternative pattern with 
Columbia University known as the 4/2 Plan. In this 
sequence, a student obtains a regular (four-year) 
Bachelor’s degree in science or mathematics at 
Occidental, followed by two years of graduate work in 
engineering at Columbia University, leading toa 
Master’s degree in the chosen field of engineering. 

An accelerated 3/2 Plan is available tor particularly 
well qualified students going to Columbia. Such 
students, if willing to carry an above-average work 
load, may be permitted in their fourth year to proceed 
directly to the M.S. degree. Thus, at the end of the 
five-year program, a student will have earned the A.B. 
degree from Occidental and the M.S. degree in 
engineering from Columbia. 

Students in the 3/2 and 4/2 programs are 
guaranteed entrance into the engineering schoo! upon 
recommendation of the College after satisfactorily 
completing the courses of study at Occidental. 
Recommendation is usually given to those students who 
maintain a B average, or higher, in science and 
mathematics and an overall B average, or higher, in all 
courses. It is necessary that students entering the 
programs shall have completed at least two years of 
high school algebra and one semester of trigonometry. 
Three years of a foreign language are desirable though 
not essential. German or Russian is recommended for 
the Physical sequence with German preferred for the 
Chemical sequence. Students wishing to enter these 
programs should apply directly to Occidental College. 
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MAJORS IN THE COMBINED PLANS 


The California Institute of Technology offers the 
general degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering 
with emphasis in the indicated options. The Columbia 
University School of Engineering and Applied Science 
awards Bachelor degrees in specific disciplines. The 
following is a partial list of the fields currently offered 
at one or both of the engineering institutions. 


Physical Sequence 


Civil, Electrical, or Mechanical Engineering 
Aeronautics 

Applied Geophysics 

Applied Physics 

Communications and Control 

Computer Science 

Electronic Circuits 

Fluids Engineering and Jet Propulsion 
Nuclear Engineering Science 


Chemical Sequence Either Sequence 
Applied Chemistry 
Chemical Engineering 
Engineering Biology 
Environmental Engineering 
Metallurgical Engineering 
Mineral Engineering 


Bioengineering 
Materials Science 
Mathematical Methods 
Operations Research 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
COMBINED PLANS 


The program of studies for the first three years consists 
of all of the required courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts as outlined on page 23 and in addition 
certain courses listed below. It is essential for students 
interested in the Combined Plans to begin Mathematics 
41 and either Physics 11 or Chemistry 11 (depending on 
the sequence chosen) the fall term of the freshman 
year. 

Chemistry 11, 12; Physics 11, 12, 13, 14, 50, 110; 
Mathematics X1, X4, 41, 42, 43, 61, 62, 63; and 
additional courses chosen in consultation with the 
major adviser. 

The Occidental College comprehensive examination 
is waived for Combined Plan students. 

Full information concerning the details of the 
Combined Plans may be obtained from the Dean of 
Admission or the Registrar, Occidental College. 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM WITH THE 
CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


An Exchange Program between Occidental College and 
the California Institute of Technology permits students 
at either school to receive credit for one or more courses 
taken at the other institution. The option does not apply 
to courses which are equivalent to those offered by the. 
home institution, but is designed to enlarge the range 
of course offerings a student may take. Thus, | ae | 
Occidental students may enroll in such courses Ce 
engineering, applied science, or astronomy. 

A student in the Exchange Program must obtain 
prior approval from his adviser, the instructor of the 
course, and the Occidental Registrar. The program is 
usually not open to freshmen. Additional tuition 
payments are not required, but the student may have to 
pay special fees in connection with certain n laboratory: 
courses. 

At the completion of an Exchange course, 
appropriate information is recorded on the student’ S 
Occidental transcript. by do 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 
OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS. 


Through arrangements with the University of eaithern 
California, three- and four-year Air Force Reserve 
Officers Training Corps (AFROTC) programs are 
available to all qualified Occidental students. Two. 
course credits are authorized for successful compretion | 
of the program. 
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TYRUS G. HARMSEN, College Librarian 
CAROL A. BARRET, Assistant Acquisitions Librarian 
JOHN D. CAMPBELL, Librarian at Large 
MARIANNE C. MOERMAN, Assistant Catalog 
_ Librarian 

BARBARA V. MYERS, Catalog Librarian 

JOHN SAEGER, Reference Librarian 

JEAN SCHROEDER, Acquisitions Librarian 
MICHAEL C. SUTHERLAND, Special Collections 
Librarian 

JO ANN M. TANOUYE, Periodicals Librarian 


CYNTHIA WOHLBERG, Assistant Catalog Librarian 


Facing north on the main quadrangle is the Mary 
Norton Clapp Library. Most of the library’s holdings, 
which now amount to 278,000 catalogued volumes, 
approximately 50,000 government documents, and 
8,400 unbound periodicals, are contained in the central 
library. Available to Occidental faculty and students are 
basic reference and bibliographical tools necessary for 
‘an academic library and working materials for the 

Be ics departments of instruction. Except for 
materials in special collections, nearly all of the 
Jibrary’s books, journals, and documents are arranged 
On an open-stack basis. The library is a selective 
depository for California and United States publications 
x subscribes to United Nations materials as issued. 
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In the library building there are reading rooms 
adapted to serve various purposes — reference, current 
periodicals, browsing, documents, and graduate study. 
Other special quarters are provided for microfilm 
readers and typing. One of the most notable features of 
the library is the Braun Fine Book Room which houses 
the Carl F. Braun collection. Its design is based on an 
English eighteenth-century residential library, and 
along its walnut-paneled walls are books in the fields of 
art, literature, history, and travel; old and rare books; 
and modern examples of fine printing. 

Although most books are centrally housed in the 
Clapp Library, some departmental libraries are located 
in Fowler and Norris Halls where working collections 
are required in close proximity to laboratories. Musical 
scores and some music reference books are in the 
Music-Speech Center. All these materials are indexed 
in the library’s main catalog. The collection on 
ornithology, which forms part of the Moore Laboratory, 
is kept in that building. 

At present the library is growing at arate of about 
ten thousand volumes a year, and subscribes to more 
than 1,780 periodicals and newspapers. Endowment 
funds for the library now have a market value of 
$492,352. 

The library has received and continues to receive 
many important and valuable gifts of books and 
collections from generous donors, and to all of them 
the College is grateful. Space does not allow any 
extensive listing, but mention should be made of 
special grants received in the past from the Carnegie 
Corporation, the Ford Foundation, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Of particular importance to the library has 
been the Emma B. Norton Endowment and the support 
of Willis H. Booth and the Booth Ferris Foundation for 
the Booth Collection in Economics and the Social 
Sciences. Noteworthy among special collections are the 
following: Robinson Jeffers (Class of 1905) — first 


about this daodenees ameeican. Beet 
of Sepenth of braibaen ia ari aN th 


circle; eer Belt Collection oF F Upton Sinclai r— fi 
editions and foreign translations; i 
Ritchie Press; the F. Ray Risdon Lin 
‘containing over 3,000 books and 1,500. 
John K. Northrop-Richard WwW. Mill ar 

Collection; e mone sea Cleland Co 


Jenuinge Bryan! s papers; he Mee 
of Californiana; the Edwin W. Pai 
Voorhis Collection of ee An 


iiae Spoon Center i is the 2 Nelson Edd M 
Library. pense 
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General Studies 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SANDERS (of the Depart- 
ment of Physics), Director 


COMMITTEE ON GENERAL STUDIES 


PROFESSOR BABCOCK (of the Department of 
Languages and Linguistics), Humanities 

PROFESSOR WELLS (of the Department of Biology), 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KADARKAY (of the 
Department of Political Science), Social Sciences 

KATIE MALICH (student member) 

MAREN NELSON (student member) 

MARTIN WONG (student member) 


The central distinguishing characteristic of a liberal 
arts college is its commitment to liberal education — to 
the value of understanding man’s historical and cul- 
tural heritage, and the ways in which fields of knowl- 
edge are related. The General Studies Program isa 
formal expression of that commitment at Occidental; it 
represents the part of the curriculum designed specif- 
ically to provide a foundation for the student’s liberal 
education. It is a cooperative effort in which all depart- 
ments of the College participate. 

The Program is organized to give each student (1) a 
view of various cultures, and of patterns that may be 
discerned in their growth and their interrelations, (2) a 
suitable introduction to the academic enterprise — to 
methods of careful inquiry, and (3) an introduction to 
those broad areas of knowledge that are only loosely or 
distantly related to the student’s major area of 
concentration. 

These aims are reflected in the structure of the 
Program; the first and second are primarily the respon- 
sibility of Introductory Studies, whereas the last is 


central to Divisional Studies. A special program, called 
the Collegium, adopts all three together. It provides an 
opportunity for freshmen whose interests and commit- — 
ments in liberal education are especially deep and — 
pervasive to spend an entire year engaged i in studies 
that are not divided formally among various subjects, 
except for the most demanding of reasons. 

Finally Special Studies designates a category of 
experimental or interdisciplinary courses which, for 
various reasons, may be inappropriate as introductions 
to broad areas of knowledge, but are valuable as 
electives for students seeking a thorough general 
education. Within this category there is provision for 
groups of students with special interests to originate 
their own courses, subject to approval of the General — 
Studies Committee. 

Introductory Studies courses are of two kinds. The 
Freshman Seminars are \imited to about fifteen 
freshmen each and emphasize discussion, writing, and 
the elements of scholarly analysis and research; this is 
done within the context of a subject in which the 
instructor has special interest and competence. Only 
freshmen may enroll. 

Perspectives courses are two-term sequences in 
Introductory Studies which pursue primarily the first of 
the three objectives stated above. Four alternative 
Perspectives courses are offered, but each is large 
enough that it is, for a sizable fraction of the freshman 
class, an educational experience they hold in common. 
Thus these courses provide unifying threads in the 
intellectual life of the campus and help to enhance 
communication and discussion about important issues 
among students with diverse backgrounds and goals. A 


_ focal point of these courses is small discussion groups — 


in which the lectures and readings are examined care- 
fully, and in which student participation is extensive. 


REQUIREMENTS: Ail students must complete either 

(1) the Collegium, or 

_ (2) three Introductory Studies courses and three 
Divisional Studies courses as follows: 

(a) A Freshman Seminar and a two-course 
Perspectives sequence during the freshman 
year, and 

4 (b) one Divisional Studies course in each of the 
two divisions other than the one in which the 
major falls, and one further course in any 
Divisional Studies category (A, AB, B, 
BC, C) except the one in which the major 
falls. 


_ Incertain departments or programs, special 

scheduling problems may demand that Perspectives 

courses be taken in the sophomore rather than 

freshman year. Such deferral of a portion of the Intro- 

ductory Studies requirement is granted only on the 

basis of advance formal request by a department or 

program, and is not granted on an individual basis. 

_ Students pursuing Independent Patterns of Study 

‘must submit their choices for Divisional Studies courses 

to the Director for approval. 

_ The required Divisional Studies courses must be 

taken before the student achieves senior standing. 

_ For CREDIT/NO CREDIT provisions, see page 17. 

_ Divisional Studies or Special Studies courses in 

Berion to those required may be elected at any time. 
For the purpose of selecting Divisional Studies 

BP ices, departments and majors are classified as 

follows: 

ae 


NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 
(Division A): Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Mathe- 
matics, Physics 


SOCIAL SCIENCES (Division B): American Studies, 
Diplomacy and World Affairs, Economics, Education, 
History, Physical Education, Political Science, 
Briony: Sociology and Anthropology 


HUMANITIES (Division C): Art, English and Com- 
parative Literature, Languages and Linguistics, Music, 
Philosophy, Religious Studies, Speech and Drama. 
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TUTORIAL AID IN WRITING PROGRAM: The Depart- 
ment of English and Comparative Literature provides a 
series of credit composition courses which will materi- 
ally assist students needing writing practice; on request 
the Department will also provide individual counseling 
in expository writing at elementary and advanced 
levels. This service is available to all students, but 
freshmen will find it especially valuable. For details see 
under English and Comparative Literature, English 7. 


THE COLLEGIUM 


The Collegium offers an intensive program of general 
education for students and faculty with especially deep 
interests in the great ideas and experiences of mankind 
— in the sciences, social sciences, humanities, and fine 
arts — and in developing at the same time their powers 
of intellectual scrutiny and written expression. 

The interdisciplinary studies of the Collegium center 
around a series of topics — e.g., Reason and Will in 
History, Order and Chance in Nature, The Divine in 
Human Experience, and Revolutions. |n each of these, 
readings focus on a particular period while also 
representing, more briefly, a range of other periods. 
The first topic, for example, focuses on the mid- 
nineteenth century with readings from Darwin, Marx, 
Nietzsche, Dostoevsky, but includes also Plato’s 
Republic, plays by Aeschylus and Marlowe and a novel 
by Sartre. Readings around these topics are supple- 
mented by two other, interrelated programs of study: 
(1) readings in the chronological development of 
Western civilizations, so that, increasingly, readings on 
the topics can be placed within their historical context, 
and (2) a study of mathematics and physics, in which 
students are introduced to the rigors of scientific 
thought and knowledge while at the same time the pace 
of study is adjusted to the students’ abilities. Periodi- 
cally throughout the year this formal academic part of 
the program is interrupted by periods of a week or more 
devoted to special projects — acreative project, a 
project of independent research, and the like. Finally, 
the Collegium draws upon the rich cultural and civic 
resources of Los Angeles through trips to museums, 
projects that involve research and experience in the 
City, and through concerts, cinema, and plays. 

For participating students the Collegium constitutes 
a full program of study (the equivalent of nine regular 
courses) carried on throughout one academic year 
(normally the freshman year). Each year incoming 
students will be sent a more detailed account of the 
particular plans for the year ahead. 
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The following members of the faculty — repre- 
senting the Departments of Art, English and 
Comparative Literature, History, Mathematics, Philos- 
ophy, Physics, and Political Science — will participate 
formally in the Collegium this year: Owen, Perkins, 
Harris, Horowitz, Moschovakis, Lauter, Neblett, 
Sanders, Kadarkay. In addition, the Collegium will 
whenever possible draw upon the services of faculty in 
other departments as well. 


A three-term sequence. Three courses each term. 
Fall, Winter, Spring Arrange 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES 


FRESHMAN SEMINARS 


F2. DRAMATIC CRITICISM AND THE STAGE. !nvestiga- 
tion of dramatic evaluation and theories of dramatic art from 
Aristotle to Bernard Shaw with special emphasis upon theater 
visitation and student criticism. 

Fall M, Th 
Paxson 10-12 


F3. FREUD. Analysis of present behavior, both individual and 
group, based on psychoanalytic insights. The emphasis will 
be on the applicability of Freud’s writing and theory in under- 
standing contemporary behavior. 

Fall Sin rs 
Shenfeld 10-12 


F4. FIDEL CASTRO’S ‘‘NEW CUBA’’ AND ‘‘NEW 
CUBAN.”’’ A joint effort of students and professor to investi- 
gate how and why Castro has been remaking personal, social, 
and economic life in Cuba. 

Fall 3 ie a 
Kroeber 10-12 


F5. UTOPIAS AND UTOPIAN THOUGHT. An examination of 
utopian thought, experiments, and fantasies from Plato’s 
Republic to the dystopias of the twentieth century. 

Fall M, T, Th, F 
Taylor 10-10:55 


F6. APOLLO AND DIONYSUS, Discussion of books and art, 
literature and politics, that deal with the struggle between 
form and ecstasy. 

Fall Py 
Winter 10-12 


F7. LITERATURE OF THE CITY. A study of novelists’ and 
poets’ responses to the effects of cities on the quality of 
human life, focusing on nineteenth and twentieth century 
literature and drawing on sociological studies of city | life. 

Fall See 
Howells to A= 2 


F11. VERTEBRATE NATURAL HISTORY. Introduction to 
the major cold- and warm-blooded vertebrate faunas of the 
world, with emphasis on those of California. Field trips and 
zoo visits will acquaint participants firsthand with some of the 
animals. Topics to be covered will include those with such 
technical names as biosystematics, biogeography, ecology, 
and ethology. Writing and oral presentation will be 


emphasized. . 
Fall eis M, Th 
Baptista ge t0+12 


F12. THE ECONOMICS OF SOCIALISM. Historical review of 
socialist economic thought. Theoretical models of socialism. 
Socialist economics: its reality in the East and its relevance to 
the West. Are socioeconomic systems converging? — 

Fall moi -M,Th 
Licari be 10-12 


F25. THE HAUNTED MIND IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Studies of major literary works in the United States, based on 
the premise that American authors have historically written, 
as Nathaniel Hawthorne said, of haunted forests and haunted 
minds. Reading will include fiction, drama, and poetry by 
Melville, Salinger, Irving, Hawthorne, Poe, Dickinson, and 
others. 

Fall : M, T, Th, F 
Sippel eae 44-12 


F26. CATEGORIES AND DISCIPLINES. Based on work by 
Kuhn, Popper, Toulmin, and others in the philosophy of 
science, this course would study the growth and replacement 
of large-scale explanatory paradigms such as Mechanism, 
Evolution, Behaviorism, in the physical and life Sciences. 

Fall ne F 
Freedman Se O-12 


F27. RAINBOWS AND RADIO DIALS. An examination of the 
underlying connections among such diverse phenomena as 
visible light, radiated heat, x-rays, radar, TV and radio 
waves, and of their roles in our daily lives. Demonstrations, 
discussions, experiments, and individual projects. — 

Fall Moot, Th, F 
Elliott 10-10: 55 


F28. PUBLIC CHOICE. The political economy of choices, 
restraints, and regulations of business activity. — 

Fall M, Th 
Haring 10-12 


F29. MARX AND REVOLUTION. An introduction to the 
writings of Karl Marx emphasizing his theory of revolution. 
One session each week will be spent in discussion with juniors 
and seniors engaged in similar research. 

Fall ete 
Cohen 10-12 


F30. OCCULT BELIEFS AND PRACTICES. A survey of some 
of the murkier nooks and crannies of the human psyche, 
including sorcery, witchcraft, demonology, reincarnation, 
out-of-body experiences, etc. The social functions of the 
occult. Was the Third Reich founded on occult beliefs and 
practices? The extent to which certain occult phenomena may 
have a scientific basis. 

Fall M, Th 
Littleton 10-12 


F31. THE NEW EUROPEANS. The forces and institutions 
shaping Western European societies today. Features of 
contemporary European culture as analyzed and categorized 
by Anthony Sampson, including students, technocrats, 
tourism, the media, technology, the civil service, corpora- 
tions, etc. 

Fall 1 ag 
Lare 10-12 


F32. TRADITIONAL ROOTS OF MODERN ART. Important 
movements in twentieth century art and the traditions out of 
which they arose. Their relations to our thinking today in 
science, ecology, social studies, psychology. 

Fall M, Th 
Ferkins 10-12 


F34. THE POLITICS OF SCARCITY: ENERGY, FOOD, 
ENVIRONMENT. Analysis of contemporary problems of 
resource scarcity and interdependence — their causes, con- 
sequences, and strategies for dealing with them. Both 
domestic and international dimensions will be considered. 

Fall M, Th 
Bowen 10-12 


F35. THE CHICANO IN A CHANGING SOCIETY. An inter- 
disciplinary study of Chicanos both as an ethnic minority and 
as a part of the larger American society. The course will 
clude an analysis ranging over historical, cultural, religious, 
and political perspectives, the class structure, the family, and 
the Chicano individual in a changing society. 

Fall M, Th 
Miranda 10-12 
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F36. DREAM STYLES. An exploration of dreams as an art 
medium, reviewing dream research and theory, examining 
the relationship between dreams and other art forms, and 
developing a new concept of dream stylistics. 

Fall M, Th 
Kinder 10-12 


F37. THE ADOLESCENT IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Novels about the development of identity in American 
culture. Readings from Twain, Salinger, Nabokov, Heming- 
way, Plath, Barth, Dreiser, Bellow, James. 

Fall M, Th 
McMurray 10-12 


F38. RELIGION IN OUR CULTURAL CRISIS. Analysis of 
how religion relates to various elements of Western culture: 
literature, art, philosophy, natural sciences, and _ social 
sciences, based on writings of some major interpreters (e.g., 
Niebuhr, Tillich, Freud, Fromm) of the crisis in our culture. 

Fall Mit hay 
Beebe 11-12 


F39. THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT AND MUSIC. Romantic 
views of the role and function of music in relation to literature 
and the arts in the late eighteenth-early nineteenth centuries 
and their influece on the development of musical style, with 
special emphasis on early romantic French and German 


opera. 
Fall M, T, Th, F 
Gibbons 11-12 


F40. SPEECHES ON HISTORIC ISSUES IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY. A study of the speeches and other rhetorical 
documents that focus on issues underlying the American 


Experience. 
Spring M, Th 
Chapel 10-12 


F41. SCIENCE FICTION: LITERARY FRONTIERS IN 
SCIENCE FICTION. Selected readings and practice in 
expository writing. 

Fall M, Th 
Atchity 10-12 


F42. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF REVOLUTIONS. The 
theory and practice of revolutions as exemplified in modern 
European history. The approach will be interdisciplinary and 
a study of social and cultural phenomena as well as political 
history. 

Fall M, Th 
Rodes 10-12 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Pi1-12. PERSPECTIVES IN AMERICAN CULTURE. An 
exploration of major themes in American life (e.g., 
Puritanism, race, urban growth, artistic sensibility), 
emphasizing interrelationships among these themes, and 
their roles in the development of American culture. A 
two-term sequence, winter and spring. 

Winter and Spring Maoh ar Pate 
Staff: 10-12 
Ryf, McMurray, Sippel (English and Comparative Literature), 
Axeen, Hewitt (American Studies), Cohen, Winter (History), 
Lare (Political Science). 


P21-22. PERSPECTIVES IN NON-WESTERN CIVILIZA- 
TIONS: East Asia. An introduction to the histories, traditions, 
and cultures of China and Japan. Lectures and reading will 
draw from history, archaeology, philosophy, art, religion, and 
literature to show how various aspects of each of these 
cultures developed. Although each civilization will be treated 
separately, wherever relevant, areas of fruitful interchange 
between them will be emphasized. A two-term sequence, 
winter and spring. 

Winter and Spring Mati voE hk 
Staff: 10-12 
Josselyn (Religious Studies), Chan (History), Fong... (Art), 

. (Comparative Literature). 


P31-32. PERSPECTIVES IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Study of developments in literature and science, focusing on 
relationships and contrasts between them, at four points of 
human history (e.g., Classical Greece, thirteenth and early 
seventeenth century Europe, late nineteenth century). A 
two-term sequence, winter and spring. 

Winter and Spring Meer & 
Staff: 10-12 
Busacca (English and Comparative Literature), Cane 
(Languages and Linguistics) .. . 


P51-52. PERSPECTIVES ON THE RUSSIAN EXPERIENCE. 
An attempt to recreate the experience of that combination of 
culture, history, religion, and politics which gave rise to the 
modern Russian state. Lectures and discussions of Russian 
literature, art and architecture, music, politics, and 
economics, between the tenth and twentieth centuries. 
Excursions to cultural events connected with the Russian 
community or the Soviet Union. A two-term sequence, fall 
and winter. 
Fall and Winter 10-12 M 
10-10:55 Th 
Discussions: 11-12. Th 
Staff: Alkire (Languages and Linguistics). ... 


Lectures: 


DIVISIONAL STUDIES 


NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS (Division A) 
The following courses satisfy the Divisional Studies es laa 
ment in Natural Sciences and Mathematics. cnet ‘uray 


A1. SPACE AND TIME. A survey of the changing cities of 
space and time as viewed by philosophers and scientists. 

Approximately half the course will discuss Einstein’s Special 
Relativity. Some familiarity with high school algebra is re- 
quired. See instructors for a summary of the mathematics 

skills needed. (Identical with Philosophy 13.) 
Winter 

Hudson, Lauter 


_M, T, Th, F 
14512 


A2. GENERAL SCIENCE FOR THE INQUIRING MIND. An 
introduction to the principles of physical science through an 
examination of the properties of matter. Examples will be 
drawn largely from the fields of pels ¢ emistry, 
geology, physics. 
Spring 


M, T,W, Th, li 
Amey 


-9-9:55 


A3. PLANTS FOR THE NONSCIENTIST. Designed to 
acquaint students with plants of all types. Lecture stresses 
the hows and whys of plant organization, why there are so 
many kinds of plants, and how and why plants are able to 
grow almost anywhere. The laboratory exercises and field 
trips provide practical experience in indoor and outdoor 
gardening, covering topics such as proper soil mixtures, how 
to propagate plants, aesthetic enjoyment, native and edible 
plants of California, orchids, succulents, foliage plants, 


exotics, etc. 
Fall Leoturee: "1 12M, T, Th 
Stockhouse Laboratory: 2-5 Wor Th. 


A5. THE UNIVERSE. The study of the physical ger cier: 
istics and evolution of planets, stars, and galaxies. Some 
discussion of the origin of life and the possibilities of 
intelligent life in other parts of the universe. 

Fall M, aR Ww, Th, 2 
Hudson 1% 9: 55 


A7. NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. A 
field course in the descriptive biology of the Southern 
California basin, from the Pacific Ocean to the Mojave Desert. 
Spring Lectures: 11-12 M, T, Th. 
Hand Laboratory: 8-5 F 


A8. LIFE SCIENCE. Unity and diversity in biological 
systems; form and function; evolution, genetics, and ecology. © 
Fall Lectures: 10-10:55 M, T, Th 
Hand Laboratory: 2-5 MorT — 


A10. DEVELOPING MATHEMATICAL MODELS. The role 
of mathematical models in the analysis of experimental data. 
‘Examples will be taken from the social sciences and biology. 
he course is designed to accommodate students with varied 
‘mathematical backgrounds, but there are no prerequisites. 
Spring M,T,W,Th 
Hood 9-9:55 


Ai2. ENFOLDING ENTROPY: THE HUMAN USE OF LIFE. 
Why and how material events happen in a world so chemical 
— and the implications of these findings for human life in an 
energy-limited future. The chemical changes involving the 
‘atmosphere and bioenergetics which underlie human bio- 
chemistry and life in the earth’s environment. 

Spring M, T, Th, F 
‘Lambert 11-12 


ky? 

A13. CHEMISTRY AND THE ENVIRONMENT. The impact of 
technology and increasing population on the environment. A 
study of the chemical changes which take place, and 
discussion of the means available to ameliorate the 
deleterious effect. 

Spring M, T, W, Th, F 
erly 8-8:55 


FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS (See departmental listings 
for complete descriptions.) 


Biatoy 1. GENERAL BIOLOGY I. 
Fall Lectures: 9-9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


Wells, Hand, and Stockhouse —__ Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 M 
Section 2: 2-5 T 
Section 3: 2-5 W 
Section 4: 2-5 Th 
Section 5: 2-5 F 
" 
eco 50. HUMAN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
Fall Lectures: 2-2:55 M, T, Th 
Morton Laboratory: Section 1: 2607 


and three hours arrange 
Section 2: 2-5 W 
and three hours arrange 


Chemistry 2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY II. 


hy Lectures: 8-8:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
McAnally Laboratory: Section Be2-Go 
a Section 2: 2-5 W 
Winter Lectures: 1-1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Amey Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 Th 
ie Section 2: 2-5 F 
Geology 1. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
Fall M,T,W, Th 
orris 1-1:55 
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Geology 10. URBAN GEOLOGY. 
Spring 
Cummings 


Lectures: 1-1:55 M, T, W, Th 
Laboratory: 2-5 W 


NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS/SOCIAL 
SCIENCES (Division A or B) 


The following courses may be used to satisfy the requirement 
for a third course in Divisional Studies, with exceptions as 
noted. 


FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS (See departmental listings 
for complete descriptions.) 


Mathematics 19. STATISTICS. (Does not satisfy require- 
ment for Mathematics majors.) 


Winter M, T, W, Th, F 
Culley 1-1:55 
Spring M, T, W, Th, F 
Culley 1-1:55 


Psychology 128. BEHAVIORAL ENDOCRINOLOGY. (Does 
not satisfy requirement for Psychology majors.) 

Spring M, 1, W, Th, F 
VanderWeele 9-9:55 


SOCIAL SCIENCES (Division B) 
The following courses satisfy the Divisional Studies require- 
ment in the Social Sciences. 


Bi. PSYCHOLOGY AND POLITICS. The application of 
psychological theory and methodology to political behavior. 
Implications of personality research and of small group 
studies for political behavior. 

Winter aeertatt 
Cole 2-3:55 


B3. MOVEMENT: THE CHILD’S MEDIUM FOR LEARN- 
ING. Scientific theories of growth. Application by participa- 
tion in movement activities such as folk dance, gymnastics, 
and games. Administration of movement activities program. 
Spring M,1T, Th, F 
Berkey, Brown 10-10:55 


B4. AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION. A survey of 
historical developments in American colleges and universi- 
ties, 1600 to the present. Growth and decline of the liberal 
arts tradition, and the rise of the university. Public policy and 
private philanthropy. Research on student and institutional 
characteristics. 

Winter a iawe H 9) 
Trask 2-3:55 
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B6. CURRENT ISSUES IN EDUCATION. A thorough 
examination (readings, research, visitations, investigations, 
speakers, meetings, etc.) of the philosophical, social, econo- 
mic, legal, and curricular issues confronting local, state, and 
national educational institutions, public and private. 

Fall M, Th 
Petrie 10-12 


B7. SUBSTANCE ABUSE. A study of the psychopharma- 
cology of drugs, treatment modalities, and community re- 
sources. The course will include assessment of drug abuse 
patterns in individuals and require the development and 
implementation of specialized projects. 

Fall Arrange 


B8. THE URBAN TRANSPORTATION CRISIS. An_intro- 
duction to the operation of price systems as coordinators of 
economic decisions through the analysis of the transportation 
problem. Topics will range from the general theory of supply 
and demand to specific transportation issues in Los Angeles. 
Winter M, T, W, Th, F 
Studenmund 1-1:55 


BS. WOMEN IN POLITICS. A review of the available 
literature on women in politics with a focus on the United 
States, although there will be material on Europe and the 
Third World. As there are very few studies and very little 
data, the course will emphasize biographies, diaries, and 
memoirs of the women studied. 
Spring 

Jaquette 


M,7T,W, Th 
1-1:55 


B10. AFRICAN STUDIES THROUGH LITERATURE. Africa 
as portrayed in novels, plays, and poetry primarily by 
Africans themselves. Opportunity for reading in French for 
interested students. 

Spring aR 
Harris 2-3:55 


B11. ASIA MINOR. The Anatolian peninsula as a cultural and 
strategic borderland between Europe and Asia. Includes the 
Classical era, Christian Byzantium, the Islamic Ottoman 
Empire, and the modern Turkish Republic. 

Spring 

Harris 


M, Th 
2-3:55 


B12. SPORT PSYCHOLOGY. Developmental factors which 

must be integrated in skill performance including: the psy-— 
chological evaluation of an athlete in terms of learning 

variables, perception, aggression, and individual differences 

in competitiveness; personality and social factors in per-— 
formance, including those that affect male and female 
athletes differently; and the roles of Pree and training for 

athletes. 

Fall M, T, Ww, Th, F 

Brown . ra 


FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS (See departmental listings 
for complete descriptions.) 


Economics 53. ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL ANALYSIS. 


Winter T, Th. 
2-5 
History 75. THE NEW PSYCHOHISTORY. 
Fall eae Th 
Rolle 2-5 
History 108. ANCIENT ATHENS. : 
Winter ye a ae 
Horowitz ye 10-12 


Political Science 50. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Spring ; M, 7: Th, es 
Mill 10-10:55 | 
Psychology 1. INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. 

Fall 
Section 1 M, T, Ww, Th, F 
VanderWeele 8-8:55 
Section 2 | Th 
Cole 2-3:55 
Winter ~ 
Section 1 M, T, W, Th, F. 
Shenfeld 9-9:55 
Section 2 | M, T, Weta. F 
Schell | 4-1:55 
Spring 

Section 1 M, T, WwW, Th, F 
Mahler ‘9-9: 55 
Section 2 Pern, 


Cole 23:86 


Psychology 106. HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY. 
Fall 


Section 1 (for those without prior psychology courses) iP 
Mahler 2-5 
ection 2 Th 
Mahler 2-5 


Psychology 132. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BE- 
-HAVIORAL MODIFICATION. 

‘Fall M, T, W, Th, F 
meennings 1-1:55 


‘Sociology 30. WOMEN AND MEN IN AMERICAN SOCIETY: 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF SEX ROLES. 

‘Fall Ti 
Benero 10-12 


sociat SCIENCES AND HUMANITIES (Division B or C) 


‘The following courses may be used to satisfy the requirement 
of a third course in Divisional Studies, with exceptions as 
‘Noted. 


‘BCE. INTELLECTUAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY OF 
‘MEXICO. The cultural heritage and intellectual ferment of 
“modern Mexico, as seen in the works of leading artists and 
writers. Reading knowledge of Spanish is helpful. 

‘Winter Ww 
Jacquemetton, Nieto 2-5 
vid 


a 
FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS (See departmental listings 
for complete descriptions.) 


American Studies 33. AFRO-AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
(Does not satisfy requirement for American Studies and 
History majors.) 

inter TNA 20 I 6 MA 
‘Hewitt 1-1:55 


Biiparican Studies 34. THE CHICANO EXPERIENCE. (Does 
‘not satisfy requirement for American Studies majors.) 


: su a 


satisfy requirement for American Studies and History 
majors.) 

Winter M,T,W, Th 
Hewitt 9-9:55 


Bee 


ie Studies 41. THE BLACK AMERICAN I. (Does not 
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American Studies 42. THE BLACK AMERICAN Ii. (Does not 
satisfy requirement for American Studies and _ History 


majors.) 
Spring IM, T, W, Th 
Hewitt 9-9:55 


American Studies 100. AMERICAN CULTURE AND 
CHARACTER: IMAGES OF THE AMERICAN WEST. (Does 
not satisfy requirement for American Studies and English and 
Comparative Literature majors.) 
Winter 

Sippel 


M,1T,W,Th 
9-9:55 


Anthropology 2. THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. (Does not 
satisfy requirement for Sociology or Antropology majors.) 
Winter Not given in 1975-76 


Anthropology 10. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY. (Does not satisfy require- 
ment for Sociology or Anthropology majors.) 


Fall M, 1, W, Th, F 
Littleton 9-9:55 
Spring M, W 
Miranda 2-3:55 


Anthropology 131. COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. (Does 
not satisfy the requirement for Sociology or Anthropology 


majors.) 

Winter M, Th 
Littleton 10-12 
History 25. MODERN EUROPEAN CULTURE. 

Spring M, Th 
Rodes 10-12 


History 114. RENAISSANCE FLORENCE. (Does not satisfy 
requirement for History majors.) 


Horowitz Not given in 1975-76 


History 118. WOMAN AND MAN IN WESTERN THOUGHT. 
(Does not satisfy requirement for History majors.) 
Horowitz Not given in 1975-76 


Linguistics 100. INTRODUCTION TO LINGUISTICS. (Does 
not satisfy requirement for Languages and Linguistics 
majors.) 

Spring Meant 
Barber 11-12 


Speech and Drama 102-202. PSYCHOLOGY OF COMMUNI- 
CATION. (Does not satisfy the requirement for Speech and 
Drama majors.) 
Spring 
Freestone 


M,T, Th, F 
10-10:55 
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Speech and Drama 151. THEORIES AND PRACTICE OF 
COMMUNICATION: PLATO TO McLUHAN. (Does not 
satisfy the requirement for Speech and Drama majors.) 

Winter M, Th 
Chapel 10-12 


HUMANITIES (Division C) 


The following courses satisfy the Divisional Studies require- 
ment in the Humanities. 


C3. JAZZ PERSPECTIVES. A survey of the history and 
development of the various. jazz styles. Some live 
performances, but most of the material will be drawn from 
jazz collections. 

Spring Uae 
McKernan 10-12 


C5. LITERATURE AND THE LIVES OF WOMEN. An ex- 
ploration of ways in which writers, both men and women, 
have described the nature and roles of women. How. has the 
popular image of the female/feminine changed? How do 
fictional images affect readers’ expectations of fantasies 
about themselves? From Shakespeare to Sylvia Plath, from 
Mary Wollstonecraft to Germaine Greer. 
Winter 

McMurray 


Mee Orne F 
9-9:55 


C6. MICHELANGELO. A study of his work in sculpture, 
painting, architecture, and poetry; special emphasis will be 
placed on his relationships with contemporary events in 
politics, religion, and the visual arts. 
Spring 

Goldner 


M, W 
2-3:595 


C7. MYSTERY AND DETECTIVE FICTION. A brief survey 
of this genre, touching upon eighteenth century Gothic 
fiction, nineteenth century mystery and horror stories, and 
twentieth century mystery and detective novels. This course 
will draw upon the resources of the Guymon Collection of 
Detective and Mystery Fiction in the Occidental College 


Library. 
Winter M, 7, W, Th, F 
Adams 1-1:55 


C8. THE REBEL IN GERMAN LITERATURE. An examina- 
tion of works from German literature which deals with man’s 
struggle to maintain his individuality. Reading and discussion 
of works by Brecht, Buchner, Goethe, Hesse, Kafka, Kleist, 
Thomas Mann, and others. All readings are in English 
translation. 

Fall Mohan. F 
Babcock 11-12 


C12. THE MUSICAL EXPERIENCE. An exploration ot 
various aspects of the musical process. Sound, its nature anc 
the science and art of its ordering in time which we call music. 
The world of the composer and the performer. Our experience 
as listeners: ways of evaluation and understanding, anc 
individual response to the musical experience. Frequent 
attendance at various rehearsals and performances al 
Occidental and in the Los Angeles area, with previews anc 
post-concert/ rehearsal discussions. 

Fall M,W 
Hartley Mie 23: ae 


C13. CONCEPTS OF THE SELF. A comparison i self 
concepts in ancient Greek times and the modern world. 
Readings will include Euripides, Plato, Eric Havelock, Kafka. 
Fitzgerald, Joyce, Sartre, Charles M. Fair, and Erik Erikson. 
Fall Ba 
Wyatt va 10-12 


C14. THE MUSIC OF BACH AND HANDEL. A consideratior 
of the compositions of J.S. Bach and G. F. Handel. Readings. 
lectures, and listening assignments. Individual projects ir 
special areas. Field trips. Some familiarity with music is help- 
ful, but no technical knowledge of musical theory is required. 
Winter Suk ee Be 
Jones 2-3:55 


C17. METHOD AND INSPIRATION. Formation and de- 
struction of paradigm patterns in literature and mathematics; 
making and breaking the mold. Case studies in professional- 
ism and originality taken from modern mathematics, science. 
and literature. 
Winter 


M, q, Ww, ch F 
Freedman 


(1-1:58 


Ci8. GERMAN LITERATURE FROM THE MIDDLE AGES 
TO THE BAROQUE. The evolution of the individual in the 
feudal society is surveyed in the many faceted cultures of five 
centuries. Reading and discussion of Heroic Poetry, 
Minnesang, courtly Epics, Epics of the Crusades, Legends, 
Satyre, drama, mysticism. Not open to German ees, 

Spring oan 
Aebi Ga 10-12 


FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS (See departmental ‘sting 
for compiete descriptions.) 


Art 70. INTRODUCTION TO THE VISUAL. ARTS OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD. : 

Fall ay ae be Tb 
Goldner ia  -2-3:55 


Art 71. AN INTRODUCTION TO ASIAN ART. Nae 
Spring OME ew, Th 
Fong Oe Ae gr9. 0c 


- 


\ 


Art 75. ART THEORY AND CRITICISM. 
Spring 
Perkins 4-1:55 


English and Comparative Literature 34. SIGNIFICANT 
WORKS IN WORLD LITERATURE. 

Spring Te TA 
Oliver 2-3:55 
- 

English and Comparative Literature 35. INTRODUCTION TO 
LITERARY STUDIES. 

Fall M,T, W, Th, F 
Adams 9-9:55 


ee 
English and Comparative Literature 36. SIGNIFICANT 
WORKS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Spring 
Sippel 


M,T, W, Th, F 
1-1:55 


English and Comparative Literature 37. SIGNIFICANT 
WORKS IN ‘‘SPECIAL’’ LITERATURES. 
Winter 


Kinder 


M, T; W, 7h, F 
2-2:55 


nglish and Comparative Literature 101. ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE FROM THE BEGINNING THROUGH THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
Fall Mois WG Oe 
Howells 9-9:55 


English and Comparative Literature 102. ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 


Winter 
Cinder 


es 
English and Comparative Literature 103. ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE IN THE NINETEENTH AND EARLY TWENTIETH 


M, T, W, Th, F 
1-1:55 


CENTURIES. 
Spring M, T, W, Th, F 
1-1:55 


Adams 


English and Comparative Literature 163. LITERATURE OF 
HE CLASSICAL WORLD. 

all T,F 
\tchity 10-12 


ae and Comparative Literature 164. WESTERN MEDI- 
EVAL AND RENAISSANCE LITERATURE. 

Vinter 

Atchity 10-12 
4 


M,Th 


English and Comparative Literature 165. WESTERN LIT- 
=RATURE SINCE THE RENAISSANCE. 
Spring M, W 


® 4-6 


4 
= 


= 
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English and Comparative Literature 171. LITERATURE 
TODAY. 


Fall Miho tie 
McMurray 1-1:55 
French 102. INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH CIVILIZATION. 
Spring M, T, W, Th, F 
Rea 9-9:55 
German 102. INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Spring M,1T,W, Th, F 
Babcock 9-9:55 
Music 102. MUSIC IN THE AMERICAS. 

Spring M, Th 
McKernan 10-12 
Music 107. MASTERWORKS IN MUSIC I. 

Winter T,F 
McKernan 10-12 
Music 108. MASTERWORKS OF MUSIC II. 

Spring TF 
Hartley 410-12 


Philosophy 68. PHENOMENOLOGY AND EXISTENTIAL- 
ISM. 

Spring 
Neblett 


M,T,W, Th 
1-1:55 


Religious Studies 1. INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL LIT- 
ERATURE. 

Fall M, T, W, Th, F 
Beebe 8-8:55 


Religious Studies 2. INTRODUCTION TO JUDEO- 
CHRISTIAN AND ASIAN TRADITIONS. 


Fall Mera Thy F 
Josselyn 9-9:55 
Spring Mit Wabhyah 
Josselyn 9-9:55 


Religious Studies 25. GREAT JEWISH THINKERS. 


Winter M, Th 
Falcon 10-12 
Russian 170. SEMINAR IN LITERARY THEME. 

Spring M,1T,W,Th 
Alkire 1-1:55 
Spanish 153-253. MEDIEVAL LITERARY SPAIN. 

Fall Pyare 
Rodriguez 2-3:55 
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Speech and Drama 12. AESTHETICS OF THE CINEMA. 
Fall Lectures: 4-5 T,W 
Kinder Laboratory: 4-6 M, Th 


Speech and Drama 21. INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATER. 
Fall Lectures: 1-1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Freeman and Staff Laboratory: 2-2:55 T, Th 


Speech and Drama 121-221. HISTORY OF THE THEATER. 
Spring Lectures: 11-12 M, T, Th, F 
Paxson Discussion Section: Arrange 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


These courses do not satisfy the Divisional Studies 
requirement. 


$2. THE ENVIRONMENTS OF TEACHING. Current ap- 
proaches to education with an overview of philosophical, 
psychological, and social factors influencing teaching and 
learning. Experience with a participation in various 
educational environments, school and community organiza- 
tions, and three to four hours a week of classroom teaching. 
Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 


Fall Tt 

Staff 2-5 
Practice Teaching Arrange 

Winter 

Staff 2-5 


Practice Teaching Arrange 


$4. DECISION-MAKING IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. De- 
signed primarily for upper division students from. all 
disciplines who are interested in problems of administration 
related to the industrial sector of American society. Weekly 
sessions with prominent decision-makers from both public 
and private sectors will be central to the course. Issues 
covered will include problems of internal organization and the 
use of decision models, government regulation and private 
sector response, and international strategies. 

Winter M, Th 
Jaquette 10-12 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


97. INDEPENDENT STUDY — FRESHMEN. Independen: 
projects undertaken by freshmen with appropriate faculty 
supervision. Projects may be directed reading, research 
creative work, and field work. For exceptionally qualifiec 
students, part of the Introductory Studies requirement may 
be fulfilled through independent projects, subject to advance 
approval of the General Studies Committee. 


197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Directed reading, research 
creative work, or field work undertaken independently witt 
appropriate faculty supervision. Division A, B, or C course re- 
quirements may be met by suitable independent study. 
subject to advance approval by the General Studies 
Committee. ae 
Special provisions are available for independent study anc 
field work in community and political affairs, such as work ir 
community relations, political campaigns, church or other 
nonprofit organizations, or tutoring; appropriate on-the-jok 
supervision and a written report for evaluation by the faculty 
are required, and such field work is graded Credit/ No Credit. 


American Studies 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR COHEN (of the Department 

_ of History), Chairman 

PROFESSOR REATH (of the Department of Political 

_ Science) 

2>ROFESSOR RYF (of the Department of English and 
_ Comparative Literature) 

>ROFESSOR WINTER (of the Department of History) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR AXEEN (of the American 

_ Studies Program) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HEWITT (of the American 
_ Studies Program) (on leave fall term) 


Breeican Studies is a relatively new academic disci- 
oline concerned with essential aspects of the American 
*xperience, institutions, and character. Curricula, tech- 
Aiques, and objectives of the program differ from 
institution to institution here and abroad, but the 
general objective is to understand basic elements of our 
civilization as seen from a broad interdisciplinary 
Erepective. 

The Occidental program consists of courses offered 
in various departments, which deal with American 
iistory, ideas, institutions, styles of expression, and 
the general culture. These are augmented with in- 
Jependent study and research and a series of American 
Studies courses and seminars offered by various 
members of the American Studies staff. The general 
berspective is historical, but the focus is upon both 
sontemporary problems and characteristic elements in 

\merican past experience that have influenced our 
sulture and character and remain dominant. 


MAJOR: 


1. Core: American Studies 100, 102, 104, (usually 
aken i in the junior year) and eight courses selected in 
een with an adviser from the American Studies 


staff. These courses may be from any department 
offering American materials: Art, Economics, History, 
English and Comparative Literature, Political Science, 
Religious Studies, Sociology and Anthropology, and 
Speech and Drama. The student’s course program must 
include work in history and literature and should be 
chosen to provide a consecutive historical knowledge of 
basic American institutions and an integrated view of 
the American experience. The student may also be 
asked to supplement his course background with a pro- 
gram of independent reading. 


l1. Comprehensive requirement: Students may 
choose to complete a written examination or a senior 
project. Examinations will be given in the winter term 
and will be based on a reading list and subject fields 
agreed on after consultation between the student and 
the staff. Students electing the senior project must 
present a proposal to the American Studies Committee 
no later than the spring term of the junior year. The 
project itself should represent study in greater depth of 
acontemporary problem or an aspect of American life 
or history. After the project topic and an appropriate 
form of submission have been approved by the staff, 
and an adviser has been assigned, students may 
register for one or two terms of American Studies 197. 
Students earning grades of Distinction on their projects 
will receive departmental honors upon graduation. 


33. AFRO-AMERICAN LITERATURE. An examination of 
central literary works by representative Afro-American 
authors, from 1761 to the present. A study of the historical, 
biographical, and imaginative materials which reflect the 
unique experience of Black writers within American culture. 
(Identical with English and Comparative Literature 100.) 

Winter BV a 6G) 8 ga 
Hewitt 1-1:55 


Ga 


34, THE CHICANO EXPERIENCE. A _ study of various 
cultural processes and models, with major focus on Mexican 
and Chicano cultural perceptions of the world. The course will 
also include an analysis of some of the ways cultural systems 
define reality, and of the stresses involved in the processes of 
acculturation and the occasional contraacculturation reactions 
(‘revitalization movements’’ such as La Raza). 

Spring Tern 
Rane 2-3:55 


41. THE BLACK AMERICAN 1. A history of the Black experi- 
ence in the Americas beginning with the African backgrounds 
and extending through 1807. (Identical with History 41.) 

Winter M,T,W, Th 
Hewitt 9-9:55 


42. THE BLACK AMERICAN Il. The history of the Black 
American from 1808 through the Black Revolution of the 
twentieth century. Special emphasis will be given to 
comparative slave systems. (Identical with History 42.) 


Spring M,1T, W, Th 
Hewitt ; 9-9:55 
97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


100. AMERICAN CULTURE AND CHARACTER: IMAGES 
OF THE AMERICAN WEST. A study, from a chronological 
perspective, of representative attempts to define and/or 
understand the American national character and its cultural 
determinants. 
Winter 

Sippel* 


M, 17, W, Th 
9-9:55 


102. AMERICAN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INSTITU- 
TIONS. A study of critical views of American ‘institutions 
since the Industrial Revolution. 

Fall TWA Te 
Axeen 1-1:55 


104. JUNIOR SEMINAR. A study in depth of some narrowly 
delimited but influential element in the national life. Re- 
search, organization of materials from an interdisciplinary 
point of view, and formulation of conclusions from within that 
perspective are emphasized. Open to junior and senior 
American Studies majors and others by permission of the 
instructor. For 1975-76: American Perceptions of War. 

Spring Ve i haate 
Axeen 9-9:55 


*Of The Department of English and Comparative Literature. 


197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission oe 
instructor. 
Each Term ve ; 
Staff AU enge 


The following General Studies course is offered by a member 
of the American Studies faculty. See pie ek under 


General Studies. 


P11-P12. PERSPECTIVES IN AMERICAN CULTURE. 
Axeen, Hewitt 


PROFESSOR HANSEN, Chairman 

PROFESSOR PERKINS 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAKER (on leave fall term) 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FONG 

\SSISTANT PROFESSOR PETERSEN 
By spe PROFESSOR GOLDNER 

y Special Appointment: MR. BUCKLIN 


it 
be 


The Department of Art provides facilities, instruction, 
d personal counseling to assist students in 
developing their own creative ability and under- 
tanding of the visual arts. Two basic approaches are 
mployed, art history and studio practice. A broad 
range of courses is offered covering the history of Asian 
and Western art, and studio practice in drawing, 
design, painting, sculpture, and printmaking. The 
flexible curriculum provides preparation for advanced 
training leading to careers in creative art, art history 
and criticism, work in museums, art libraries and slide 
collections, art education in both primary and 
econdary schools, and some fields of commercial art 
and applied design. A major in art is also ideally suited 
for students who wish to acquire a broad liberal arts 
education including a sound understanding of the 
visual arts to enrich their cultural activities, whatever 
eos they may wish to pursue. 
By the nature of the subject, study of the visual arts 
equires close personal collaboration between students 
nd faculty. Students may anticipate frequent 
onsultations with advisers to determine their 
ndividual interests and goals, to assess the level of 
their artistic or scholarly abilities, and to plan indivi- 
dual programs of study designed to achieve a satisfying 
level of competence by the end of the senior year. 
3ecause the maturation of creative ability requires time 
as well as effort, students who may desire a major in 
tudio art should consult with departmental advisers 


and begin taking studio courses as early as possible in 
their freshman year, and should declare a major early 
in the sophomore year. 


MAJOR: Twelve courses chosen in consultation with 
the major adviser. Three options are offered: 

Concentration in the History of Art: Art 70, 71, and 
120 or 130; at least five more art history and theory 
courses; two more art courses chosen from either studio 
art or art history offerings. Two additional courses 
approved by the adviser must be chosen from either the 
Art Department or from related areas, depending on 
the needs of the individual student. 

Concentration in Studio Art: Art 1,6, 3 or 13, 160, 
and any four additional studio courses; Art 70 or 71, 
107, and any two additional art history courses. 

Concentration in Studio Art and Art History leading 
to the Single Subject Teaching Credential: \n order to 
meet the State requirements for an art major leading to 
the Single Subject Credential, it is necessary for 
students to begin their work in the Art Department as 
soon as possible, preferably in the freshman year. A 
minimum of twelve courses chosen in consultation with 
the major adviser is required. For further information 

consult both the Art and Education Departments. 
An art major may, in consultation with his adviser, 
choose an Area Studies emphasis (see page 24). 
Comprehensive examinations are based on the 
knowledge of art history and theory or on proficiency in 
studio fields. For further information, consult the major 
adviser. 
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1. BASIC DRAWING. Representation of objects in space, and 
expressive manipulation of black-and-white media. 


Winter 1 AON 5 a Vd 
Petersen 2-5 
Spring PR Bhs a 
Hansen 2-5 


2. DRAWING AND PAINTING. Elementary problems in a 
variety of black-and-white and color media. 


Fall Ae 
Hansen 2-6 
Spring MT )-Th, F 
Hansen 10-12 


3. SCULPTURE I. Elementary problems in modeling, 
carving, and construction utilizing a variety of media. Pre- 
requisite: Art 1 or 6 or 13 or permission of instructor. 


Fall M,W,F 

2-5 
Spring can 
Baker 2-6 


4. LIFE STUDY |. Drawing and painting from the human 
figure, with comparative study of animal and plant structure. 


Winter M, W,F 
Hansen 2-5 
Spring a et 
Hansen 2-5 


6. BASIC COLOR AND TWO-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN lI. 
Introduction to the principles and application of design and 
color relationships. 


Fall MT, Th, F 
Petersen 10-12 
Spring M,T,W,Th 
Petersen 8-9:55 


13. THREE-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN. Elements and princi- 
ples of three-dimensional form with emphasis on structure, 
composition, and the expressive potential of materials. 
Projects in mechanical structure, motion, solid form, and 
light. No prior experience in design is required. 


Winter M, W, F 
Baker 2-5 
52. PAINTING Il. Practice in the techniques of applying 


paint, problems in realistic representation, and individual 
projects in a variety of media. Prerequisite: Art 7 and either 
Art 2 or 6 or permission of instructor. 

Winter Teh 
Hansen 2-6 


53. SCULPTURE II. A further exploration of sculonirar con- , 


cepts through individual problems. Prerequisite: Art 3. am 
Fall M, W, FS 
Spring 
Baker 


55. GRAPHICS |. Introduction to printmaking. problema ina 
variety of media: collography, serigraphy, etching, drypoint, E 
engraving, linoleum, and woodcut. Prerequis eas u and a 
or permission of instructor. : 
Fall i a Th, zp: 
Petersen ‘ 5 


Spring 
Petersen 


56. TWO-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN II. Continued ae ; 


paaietien Art 6. 
Winter , 
Petersen ae ate 


70. INTRODUCTION TO THE VISUAL ARTS OF TH 
WESTERN WORLD. Selected monuments from the history of 
Western art and original works of art available in the area will 
be studied with emphasis on the principles of various artistic’ 
media, the cultural and social factors which affect works of 

art, and the nature of aesthetic values. US a aNaege 
Fall Boeke T, Th. 
Goldner ) 


71. AN INTRODUCTION TO ASIAN ART. AN view of the great 
cultures of China, Japan, and India through a selection of 
major monuments of art historical interest. ES. 
Spring 
Fong 


content, and subject matter in the historical development of 
styles in art, and the bases of evaluation. a 
Spring M, 2 Ww, a 
Perkins | Be Rete! te A ) 


80. METHODS AND PREMISES OF ART “HISTORY. : 
Reading and critical analysis of key works of scholarship i in art 
history. Class discussions and student papers will focus on) 
historiographical premises, methods, and techniques of 
scholarship in any area of the history of art. Recommended 
for sophomore and junior art history majors. Students froi n 
other departments may be admitted with Meidiai's of the 
instructor. Given in alternate years. 
Goldner 


Not given in 975-7 76 


‘od 
"hig 
fh: 
rs 


i, 

i 

97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor. 

Each Term 

‘Staff Arrange 


402. ANCIENT ART. The art of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Greece, and Rome. Given in alternate years. 
Goldner Not given in 1975-76 


‘403. MEDIEVAL ART. Early Christian, Byzantine, Bar- 
-barian, Carolingian, Romanesque, and Gothic art. Given in 
_alternate years. 
Winter 
Goldner 

" 

104-204. THE ART OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. A 
study of the art of Italy from the fourteenth through the 
‘sixteenth century. 

Winter T,F 
Goldner 10-12 


M, W 
2-3:55 


‘405. BAROQUE AND ROCOCO ART. A study of the art of 
Western Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Given in alternate years. 


Spring MAA Hi 
Goldner 2-3:55 
"a 

& THE ART OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A study 


‘of developments in the art of Europe and America during the 
mereenth century. 

Fall M,T,W, Th 
Perkins 1-1:55 


a 

107-207. THE ART OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. A 
study of developments in the art of Europe and America from 
‘the turn of the century to the present. 
Winter 

Perkins 


M,T, W, Th 
1-1:55 


400. NORTHERN RENAISSANCE ART. The art of Northern 
Europe and England from the fourteenth through the sixteenth 
entury. Given in alternate years. 
Goldner 


Not given in 1975-76 


120. SEMINAR IN WESTERN ART. Individual projects in 

Selected areas of the history of Western art. Prerequisite: 
Junior Standing, one course in Western art history, and 
permission of instructor. 

Fa 


Goldner Arrange 
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122. THE ART OF INDIA. An analysis of the art forms, 
sculpture, painting, and architecture, on the subcontinent 
with emphasis on the Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain monuments. 
Given in alternate years. 

Fall Tenis 
Fong 10-12 


124. THE ART OF JAPAN. Sculpture, painting, and the 
minor arts viewed in their respective stages of development 
and achievement from the beginning to the eighteenth 


century. 
Winter han 
Fong 2-3:55 


125-225. THE ART OF CHINA. Prehistoric times to 1300. Its 
significant expression in sculpture, painting, metalwork, 
lacquer, ceramics, and so on, studied from their historical, 
cultural, and aesthetic contexts. 

Fall M, W 
Fong 2-3:55 


126-226. CHINESE PAINTING. The traditions of the art in 
abstract formulas, human figures, animal figures, flowers 
and birds, and landscapes, as evidenced in the sources 
available today, new archaeological discoveries as well as 
collections in the museums of the world. Given in alternate 
years. 

Fong Not given in 1975-76 


127. JAPANESE PAINTING. A study of the unique 
characteristics of the art as found in handscrolls, screens, and 
the decorative arts. Given in alternate years. 

Spring M, Th 
Fong 10-12 


129. THE ARTS OF SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA AND 
OCEANIA. A study of the arts of the Black peoples of Africa 
and the peoples of Melanesia, Polynesia, and Micronesia. 
Given in alternate years. 

Not given in 1975-76 


130. SEMINAR IN ASIAN ART. Individual projects in 
selected areas of the history of Asian art. Prerequisite: One 
course in Asian art. Given in alternate years. 

Fong Not given in 1975-76 


131. PRE-COLUMBIAN ART. The art of the pre-Hispanic 
cultures of Mexico, Central America, and Peru. Given in 
alternate years. 

Not given in 1975-76 
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134. FUNDAMENTALS OF ART. Designed to give the 
elementary teacher a sense of what the creative experience is 
and provide basic knowledge, skills, techniques, and 
materials adaptable to the various grade levels (Equivalent to 
Education 134.) No prerequisite but a basic course in studio 
(Art 1, 3, 6, or 13 or equivalent) is highly desirable. 

Fall M,T,W, Th 
Bucklin 5-7 


151. DRAWING II. A continuation of representational and 
creative drawing in a variety of black and white and color 
media. Prerequisite: Art 7. 


Winter T, Th, F 
Petersen 2-5 
Spring EAE A plea 
Hansen 2-5 
152. PAINTING lil. Problems in a variety of media. 


Emphasis on individual projects. Prerequisite: Art 52, or 
permission of instructor. 

Winter AR a 
Hansen 2-6 


153. SCULPTURE III. Advanced problems in sculpture with 
special consideration of materials and techniques. Intensive 
experience in the use of one material. Prerequisite: Art 53. 


Fall M,W,F 
ee ' 2-5 
Spring T, Th 
Baker 2-6 


154. LIFE STUDY Il. A continuation of drawing and painting 
from the human figure, with comparative study of animal and 
plant structure. Prerequisite: Art 4. 

Winter M,W,F 
Hansen 2-5 


155. GRAPHICS Il. Continued study of printmaking. Student 
may choose two or more of the following media: collography, 
serigraphy, etching, color viscosity, drypoint, engraving, 
linoleum, woodcut, and lithography. Prerequisite: Art 55. 55. 


Fall T, Th, F 
Petersen 2-5 
Spring M, W 


Petersen 2-6 


156. TWO-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN III. Continuation o 
two-dimensional design principles and application throug! 
individual projects. Prerequisite: Art 56. Pins 

Winter M, T, Th, F 
Petersen 10-1: 


160. STUDIO SEMINAR. Group critiques of individua 
projects in student’s choice of medium. Discussion o 
techniques, exhibition problems, self-evaluation, and curren 
art movements. Prerequisite: Junior standing; Art 1, 6, anc 
two additional studio courses, or permission of instructor. 

Fall é ve, 
Hansen _ Arrange 
197-297. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Advanced study ir 
creative art, or in the theory or history of art. Individua 
projects developed in consultation with the instructor 
Qualified students may enroll in this course more than once, 
provided the content of the course is different in each 
instance. A student may not enroll in more than two courses 
of Independent Study in any single term. Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor. Gerakan 
Each Term . 

Staff Arrange 


The following General Studies courses are offered by the 
faculty of the Department of Art. See description under 
General Studies. | ae : 


THE COLLEGIUM. Pace : 
Perkins ae TE 


F32. TRADITIONAL ROOTS OF MODERN ART. 


‘ 


Perkins 

P21-22. PERSPECTIVES IN NON-WESTERN  CIVILIZA- 
TIONS. 3 ee 4 
Fong % 


C8. MICHELANGO. 
Goldner 


3iology 


, 
BE 
= 


sROFESSOR WELLS, Chairman 
ROFESSOR McMENAMIN 

IROFESSOR STEPHENS 

\SSOCIATE PROFESSOR MORTON 
\SSOCIATE PROFESSOR HAND 
\SSISTANT PROFESSOR BAPTISTA 
\SSISTANT PROFESSOR MAYS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STOCKHOUSE 


Yecidental College offers balanced curricula in biology 
ncompassing studies of whole organisms; structure 
ind process at the organ, tissue, cellular, and 
nolecular levels; and relationships of organisms to 

ach other and to man. Creative application of technical 

kills to the solution of biological problems is 
mphasized within biology courses as well as through 
tudent participation in research activities and the 

Jepartmental Honors program. After completing a 

najor, many biology students elect to take graduate 
raining toward doctorates of philosophy, medicine or 
ntistry. Others enter directly into careers in bio- 
nedical research or government service. Substantial 
iumbers of biology majors take depth of training ina 
econd discipline such as chemistry, physics, mathe- 
latics, geology, or education with the intent of 
ecoming biochemists, biophysicists, biometricians, 
aleontologists, biological oceanographers, or teachers 
f biology. Specific majors are offered in two of these 
reas. 

The Department of Biology is located in Norris Hall 
Science and the Moore Laboratory of Zoology. 
\dditional facilities include the Robert T. Moore 
ollection of 70,000 Mexican and Central American bird 

pecimens, several field vehicles, a Boston Whaler for 

ishore marine studies using SCU BA equipment, and 
85-foot oceanographic vessel Vantuna for deep 
ater studies. Occidental participates in the Marine 
iological Laboratory on Santa Catalina Island, and 
Ss the island laboratory for teaching and research in 
pene biology. 


pee ade: 


Because of its location, in close proximity to the 
Mojave desert, the San Gabriel and San Bernardino 
Mountains (to altitudes of 8,000 feet), and sea coast, 
Occidental College is ideally situated for field and 
laboratory studies of environmental biology. 


BIOLOGY MAJOR: The major consists of three re- 
quired courses, Biology 1, 2, and 3, and a minimum of 
six additional courses in the department, with at least 
one course from each of the following areas: Structural 
Biology (Biology 105, 121, 125, 150, 180), Functional 
Biology (Biology 94, 95, 115, 121, 156, 170), 
Environmental Biology (Biology 160, 162, 163, 165, 
169, 175, 176, 180). Students intending to apply to 
graduate schools are advised to take additional courses, 
including Biology 197. Supporting course work in the 
physical sciences, including Chemistry 2, 3, 51, 52, 
Mathematics 21, and Physics 21, 22 (or equivalents) is 
required of biology majors. Details concerning the 
required senior comprehensive examination in biology 
and other course advice may be obtained from the 
major adviser. 


BIOCHEMISTRY MAJOR: A major for students 
interested in biological aspects of biochemistry includes 
Biology 1, 2, 3, 94, 95, and 159, plus Chemistry 2, 3, 51, 
52, 60, and 160, and Mathematics 21. The core of this 
program consists of a sequence of three courses: 
Chemistry 60, Biology 159, and Chemistry 160, which 
cover bioanalytical chemistry, intermediary 
metabolism, and physical chemistry of macromole- 
cules, respectively. 
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MARINE BIOLOGY MAJOR: The major in marine 
biology consists of Biology 1, 2, 3, 105, 121, 162, three 
terms of X169 and at least one-half term in residence‘at 
Santa Catalina Marine Biological Laboratory. 
Chemistry 2, 3, 51, 52, and 60, Mathematics 21, 22, 23, 
X1, and X4, Physics 21 and 22, and Geology 1 and 2 are 
also required. Students proficient in swimming are 
encouraged to qualify in Life Saving and SCUBA, 
Physical Education X31 and X35 respectively, and all 
students in the program are expected to register for at 
least one term of Biology 197 as participants in either 
the deep water research programs aboard the R. V. 
Vantuna or the ecological studies of inshore waters. 


HONORS: Departmental Honors in biology are 
awarded at graduation to qualified students for com- 
pleting readings in one of the broad fields of biology 
listed under Graduate Study, and preparation ofa 
thesis reporting the results of independent research on 
a specific problem within the selected area. 


GRADUATE STUDY: Graduate study toward the 
degree of Master of Arts under the thesis plan may be 
undertaken in biology by properly qualified students. 
Thesis projects may be elected in any of the following 
fields: cellular biology, comparative physiology, 
developmental biology, environmental physiology, 
animal behavior, regulatory biology, systematic 
biology, marine biology, and biochemistry. 

A limited number of highly qualified Occidental 
biology majors may be admitted to the Master of Arts 
degree program at any time after completion of the 
junior year. Such students may take up to one course 
each term for graduate credit concurrently with work 
toward completion of the A.B. degree. Students 
selected for participation in this program will be 
expected to complete the M.A. degree within one year 
after completion of the A.B., and are encouraged to 
accelerate by the use of summer terms. 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS: For information concerning 
premedical and predental programs and other health 
professions, see page 26. 


1. GENERAL BIOLOGY |. The study of life, its diversit 
unity, genetic continuity, reproduction, and developmen 
Integration of life processes, biological behavior, communit 
and population ecology, evolution, and man’s place in natur 
First term of a three-term sequence. 


Fall Lectures: 9-9:55 M, T,W, Th, 
Wells, Hand, and Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 I 
Stockhouse Section 2: 2-5 


Section 3: 2-5 V 
Section 4: 2-5 T 


Section 5: 2-5 
2. GENERAL BIOLOGY II. Continuation. Prerequisite 
Biology 7. 
Winter Lectures: 9-9:55 M, T, W, Th, 
Wells and McMenamin Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 I 
Section 2: 2-5 
Section 3: 2-5 V 
Section 4: 2-5 T 
Section 5: 2-5 
3. GENERAL BIOLOGY Ill. Continuation. Prerequisite 
Biology 2. Bian rn i 
Spring Lectures: 9-9:55 M, T, W, Th, 
Wells, Baptista, and Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 / 
Stephens Section 2: 2-5 


Section 3: 2-5 V 
Section 4: 2-5 T 
Section 5: 2-5 | 


50. HUMAN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. Structure an 
function of vertebrate organ systems, with emphasis o 
human organology. Not applicable to the biology majo 
Partially autotutorial. Prerequisite: Permission of instructo. 
Fall Lectures: 2-2:55 M, T, T 
Morton Laboratory: Section 1: 2- Bia 
and 3 hours arrang 

Section 2: 2-5 V 

and 3 hours arrang 


94. PHYSIOLOGY. Physical and metabolic activities of cell 
and tissues; properties of the cellular environment; regulé 
tory and homeostatic functions of organ systems. Pre 
requisite: Biology 3; Chemistry 52 (or concurrent). — ; 
Winter Lectures: 11-12 M, T, T 
Morton Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 — 

Section 2: 2-5 V 

Section 3: 2-5 T 


95. MOLECULAR BIOLOGY AND GENETICS. Current ev 
dence concerning synthesis and function of DNA, RNA, an 
proteins, with particular emphasis on genetics of bacteria an 
bacteriophage. Prerequisite: Biology 3; Chemistry 52. — 
Spring Lectures: 10-10:55 M, T, Th,” 
Mays Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 M,V 
Section 2: 2-5 T,T 


aie 


| . INDEPENDENT STUDY. For students who do not have 
anced competence in biology (see Biology 197). Pre- 
equisite: Permission of instructor and approval of 
lepartment. 
zach Term 


taff Arrange 


ie COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. 
iross anatomy of selected vertebrate animals, with emphasis 
in the evolution of vertebrate organ systems. Prerequisite: 


siology 3. 

Ninter Lectures: 8-8:55 M, T, W, Th 
tephens Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 M, W 
t Section 2: 2-5 T,Th 


iy, 


mt! 
1 215. MICROBIOLOGY. The biology of microorganisms, 
fith emphasis on the bacteria. Prerequisite: Biology 3. Given 
n alternate years. 
inter Lectures: 1-1:55 M, T, Th 
lays Laboratory: 2-5 T, Th 


21-221. MARINE INVERTEBRATE BIOLOGY. Physiology, 
havior, systematics, and ecology of marine invertebrate 
nimals. Prerequisite: Biology 3. 

inter Lectures: 10-10:55 M, T, Th 
nd Laboratory: 8-5 F 


. DEVELOPMENTAL BIOLOGY. Classical embryology 
id experimental studies of fertilization, morphogenesis, and 
né physiology of differentiation in selected vertebrate and 
nvertebrate animals. Prerequisite: Biology 3. 

pring Lectures: 11-12 M,T, Th 
icMenamin Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 M,W 
Section 2: 2-5 T,Th 


_ BIOLOGY IN HISTORY. Studies in the development of 
ological science. Themes include: historical interdepen- 
ince of biology and other disciplines (philosophy, 

conomics, chemistry, etc); contributions of biology to the 
hnologies of medicine, agriculture, and environmental 

nagement; origin and evolution of major conceptual 
iemes of biology. 


Not given in 1975-76 
Ss recorded in fossils with emphasis on evolution and 
hology. Given in alternate years (Identical with Geology 
. Lectures: 9-9:55 M, T, W, Th 


Laboratory: 2-5 Th 
» or Arrange 


if The Department of Geology. 
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150-250. HISTOLOGY AND HISTOTECHNIQUES. General 
histology and standard histotechniques, plus selected cell cul- 
ture and thin section procedures. Prerequisite: Biology 3. 

Fall Lectures: 1-1:55 M, T, Th 
McMenamin Laboratory: 2-5 M, W 


156-256. CELLULAR PHYSIOLOGY. Functions of cells, in- 
cluding bioenergetics, biokinetics, membrane dynamics, and 
regulatory signal production and reception. Prerequisite: 
Biology 3. Given in alternate years. 

Winter 

Mays Not given in 1975-76 


159-259. BIOCHEMISTRY. Enzyme action, intermediary 

metabolism, and synthesis of biological macromolecules. 

Prerequisite: Biology 3, Chemistry 52, and 27 or 60. 

Fall Lectures: 10-10:55 M, T, Th, F 

Mays Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 T 
Section 2: 2-5 Th 


160-260. BIOLOGY OF INSECTS. Field observation and 
experimentation on selected species of insects, with some 
attention to other arthropods. Culture of insects in the labora- 
tory, with experiments on physiology and behavior of the 
cultured species. Project oriented, with emphasis on research 
methods. Prerequisite: Biology 3. 

Fall Lectures: 1-1:55 T, Th 
Wells Laboratory: 2-57, Th 


162-262. ICTHYOLOGY. The biology of fishes with emphasis 

on form and function and the systematics and ecology of local 

marine forms. Field sampling of inshore and deep sea fishes. 

Prerequisite: Biology 105. 

Fall Lectures: 8-8:55 M, T, Th 

Stephens Laboratory: 8-5 F 
and 3 hours arrange 


163-263. ENVIRONMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. Physiological 
studies of vertebrate animals with special attention to adapta- 
tions for survival in their ecological setting. Prerequisite: 


Biology 3. 
Spring Lectures: 1-1:55 M, T, Th 
Morton Laboratory: 2-5 T, Th 


165-265. AVIAN BIOLOGY. Anatomy, physiology, phylo- 
geny, behavior, and ecology of birds. Prerequisite: Biology 3. 
Spring Lectures: 11-12 M, T, Th 
Baptista Laboratory: 2-5 T, Th 

Plus occasional field trips 


167-267. ETHOLOGY. Selected topics in animal behavior. 
Emphasis on methods of study, on adaptive and evolutionary 
significance, on regulation and control of behavioral 
phenomena. Prerequisite: Biology 3 or permission of 
instructor. 
Winter 

Baptista 


Lectures: 10-10:55 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: Arrange 4 hours 
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X169-X269. BIOLOGICAL OCEANOGRAPHY. The biology of 
the open sea with special emphasis on ecological systems and 
their relationships to physical parameters. Much of the work 
will be done aboard the VANTUNA. Prerequisite: Biology 3 
and permission of instructor. Y3 course credit per term. 
Repeatable. 
Each Term 
Stephens Arrange 
170-270. PLANT GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. The 
physiology of flowering plants in relation to their structure 
and development. Prerequisite: Biology 3; Chemistry 3. 
Organic Chemistry recommended. Given in alternate years. 
Fall 
Stockhouse Not given in 1975-76 
175-275. PLANT TAXONOMY. Principles of higher plant 
evolution with an emphasis on modern techniques of analysis. 
Collection and identification of vascular plants. Prerequisite: 


Biology 3. 
Spring Lectures: 1-1:55 M, T, Th 
Stockhouse Laboratory: 2-5 T, Th and 


three weekends 


176-276. ECOLOGY. General and experimental ecology, with 
emphasis on contemporary problems and quantitative 
methods. Prerequisite: Biology 3 Given in alternate years. 
Fall 

Baptista and Stockhouse Not given in 1975-76 
179. EVOLUTION. An analysis of classical and recent contri- 
butions to our understanding of evolutionary mechanisms and 
stressing population genetics, systematics, and theoretical 
models. Prerequisite: Biology 3. 
Fall 

Stephens Not given in 1975-76 
180-280. PLANT SYSTEMATICS. Patterns of variation in 
higher plants and the experimental approach to establishing 
evolutionary relationships. Emphasis on ecological, cyto- 
logical, morphological, and biochemical data. Prerequisite: 
Biology 3 and junior standing. 
Winter 

Stockhouse 


Lectures: 1-1:55 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: 2-57, Th 
and occasional weekends 


190-290. SEMINAR. A comprehensive review of major 
themes in contemporary biology. Group study of specific 
major problems in contemporary biology. Prerequisite: 
Biology 3 and permission of instructor. 

Each Term 

Staff Arrange 


197-297. INDEPENDENT STUDY. For students with ad- 
vanced competence who seek study in an area not otherwise 
included in the departmental curriculum. Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor and approval of department. 3 
Each Term 
Staff - Arrange 


Pee 


In addition to topics that may be studied on the Occidental 
campus, the following courses offered at the Santa Catalina 
Marine Biological Laboratory may be taken for credit under 
the 197-297 course number. Consult Professor Stephens for: 
complete course descriptions and dates offered. Marine: 
Laboratory courses: Bk 


Biology of Mollusca 

Pathology of Disease in Marine Organisms 
Pollution and Environment 

Oceanology 

Comparative Physiology of Marine Organisms 
Marine Ecology 
Recent Advances in Marine Biology ‘aa 
Marine Botany and Physiology ee 
Marine Invertebrate Zoology af Ni 
Developmental Biology of Marine Organisms —_— aoe 


301. RESEARCH. Supervised investigation by properly 
qualified graduate students. The student may not register for 
more than two courses of Research during any term. : 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange : 


390. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE. pred 
requisite: At least 2 courses of Biology 301 and permission of 
the Biology Department. 
Each Term 

Staff Arrang 


The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty 
of the Department of Biology. See description under General’ 
Studies. 


Fi1. VERTEBRATE NATURAL HISTORY. 
Baptista 


A3. PLANTS FOR THE NONSCIENTIST.. 
Stockhouse 


A7. NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIF- . 
ORNIA. 2, 
Hand 


A8. LIFE SCIENCE. 
Hand 


Q, 
1 


: 


i 


Chemistry 


am 


: 


~ROFESSOR McANALLY, Chairman 

*~ROFESSOR LAMBERT 

-ROFESSOR CLELAND 

IROFESSOR DeHAAN 

\SSOCIATE PROFESSOR WEST 

heal PROFESSOR AMEY 

he curriculum of this department is designed to 

rovide the student with a sound and comprehensive 
rasp of the principles of chemistry, including the 

aboratory experience necessary for basic research, 

eaching, and industrial research and development. 

The sequence of courses builds to the junior year, when 

ch student is expected to participate in a research 

rogram. Students carrying an overall B average may 

egin research projects as early as the spring term of 
le freshman year. Projects are selected after 

onsultation with the departmental staff, and each 

tudent has a member of the faculty as his adviser. 

: To the student preparing for medicine or related 
rofessions, training is offered in the fundamental and 

ipplied branches of chemistry which are so basic to 

hem. In addition, chemistry offers to the liberal arts 

tudent an appreciation and understanding of the 

liscoveries, methods, and place of this subject in our 

resent civilization. 

_ The program for majors also provides for entrance 
nto the School of Engineering of Columbia University 
ind the Applied Chemistry Program of the California 
nstitute of Technology under the Combined Plan 
rogram. Students interested in engineering should 
onsult pages 27-28 for details of this plan. 


AJOR: Ten courses from this department: Chemistry 
|, 12 (or 2, 3, and 21); Chemistry 61, 62, 63, 101, 102, 

03 or 150, 108, 190, X130, X140, X150 (one of X160, 
170, X180). Departmental requirements also include 
athematics 21, 22, 23 and Physics 11 and 12. German 
Russian should be chosen to fulfill the college re- 


quirement in a foreign language. All majors are urged 
to take Mathematics X1 and X4. Students with special 
goals and those interested in interdisciplinarly fields 
may substitute appropriate courses after having 
received approval from the department. 

Students planning to attend graduate schools in 
chemistry are strongly advised to take both Chemistry 
103 and 150, X160, X170, X180, at least one term of 
Chemistry 197, and Physics 14. Many will also wish to 
take Mathematics 61, 62, 63. For these students it is 
advisable to enroll originally in Mathematics 41. These 
decisions can best be made in consultation with the 
student’s adviser. 

The Department of Chemistry is approved by the 
American Chemical Society for the professional 
training of chemists. Completion in full of the 
requirements for the major in chemistry plus the 
advised courses above admits to full membership in the 
A.C.S. after graduation. 

An alternate pattern for the major is offered for 
those students who are interested in pursuing a 
program more definitely oriented toward biological 
chemistry. In addition to the basic requirements this 
sequence of study includes Chemistry 160, Biology 1, 3, 
and two biology courses chosen in consultation with the 
student’s adviser. The College language requirement 
may be fulfilled with Spanish. Chemistry 51 and 52 may 
be substituted for Chemistry 61, 62 and 63 with the 
approval of the student’s adviser. 

Outlines of suggested four-year programs with 
emphasis in geochemistry, biochemistry, environ- 
mental chemistry, chemical physics, combined plans in 
engineering, and preparation for teaching may be ob- 
tained from either the Registrar of the Chairman of the 
Department. 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN GEO- 
CHEMISTRY: Chemistry 11, 12, 101, 102, 108, X130, 
X140, X150 (one of X160, X170, X180); Geology 1, 2, 43, 
101, 102 or 103, 111, 131. Chemistry 51, 52 are strongly 
recommended. For additional information see page 73. 


Details concerning the required comprehensive 
examination in this department may be obtained from 
the major adviser. 


HONORS: With the permission of the staff, senior 
students with at least a B average in chemistry may be 
permitted to carry on individual research and to present 
a written thesis for Departmental Honors at graduation. 
Consult the department chairman concerning details. 


1. GENERAL CHEMISTRY |. An introduction to the 
principles of chemical systems: structural concepts, prop- 
erties of matter and chemical reactions. Designed primarily 
for majors in fields other than the physical sciences. (Require- 
ment may be satisfied by successful completion of a place- 
ment examination.) Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 

Fall Lectures: 1-1:55 M, W, F 
Cleland and McAnally Discussion Section: 7-10 p.m. T 


2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY Il. An introduction to chemical 
equilibrium, structural chemistry, and kinetics. Prerequisite: 


Chemistry 1. 

Fall Lectures: 8-8:55 M, T, W, Th, F 

McAnally Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 T 
Section 2: 2-5 W 

Winter Lectures: 1-1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 

Amey Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 Th 


Section 2: 2-5 F 


3. GENERAL CHEMISTRY III. A continuation of General 
Chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 2. 


Winter Lectures: 8-8:55 M, T, W, Th, F 

McAnally Laboratory:Section 1: 2-5 T 
Section 2: 2-5 W 

Spring Lectures: 1-1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 

Amey 

DeHaan Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 T 

DeHaan Laboratory: Section 2: 2-5 W 


11. PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY I. An introduction 
chemical bonding, structural chemistry, kinetics, and therr 
dynamics with applications to inorganic and analyt! 
chemistry. The laboratory will include experience 
gravimetric, volumetric, electrical, and optical methods 
analysis. Prerequisite: High school ‘chemistry and physics 
the equivalent), Mathematics 21 (or in course), or permiss. 
of instructor. Open to nonchemistry majors if else ee 
available. 
Fall Lectures: 1-1:55 M, T,W,Th : 
West ; ‘ 
West 

DeHaan 


Laboratory: Section 1 2-5 M, 
Laboratory: Section 2: 2-5 T, 


12. PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY Il. A continuation of P 
ciples of Chemistry |. Prerequisite: Chenery 11, Mat 
matics 22 (or in course). 
Winter 

West 


Lectures: 9-9: 55M, iD w, Th 
Laboratory: Section 1: 25 M, 
Section 2: 2-5 T, 


51. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY |. A consideration of the theo 
and practice of organic chemistry with emphasis on medici 
applications and elementary biochemistry. (Drees 


Chemistry 3. 

Fall Lectures: 11 42M, ae Th 

Cleland Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 
Section 2: 2-5 


Section 3: 2-5 


52. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Il. A continuation of Orga 
Chemistry |. Prerequisite: Chemistry 517. 
Winter Lectures: 10-10: 55 M, 7 Th 
Cleland Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 
Section 2: 2-5 
Section cs site 


60. QUANTITATIVE CHEMISTRY. The study of the qu 
tative relationships of equilibrium systems in inorgani i 
chemistry, and the quantitative aspects of oxidation-redu 
reactions both in theory and in laboratory procedures. — 
requisite: Chemistry 3 and Mathematics 21, or erect 
instructor, 


Spring Lectures: 8-8:55 M,T, w, T 
McAnally Sens 
Lambert Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 
Lambert ] 


Laboratory: Section 2: 2-5. 


1. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: STRUCTURE AND MECHAN- 
1. The principles of organic chemistry, primarily for 
hemistry majors, with emphasis on theoretical treatment of 

ucture and reaction. The laboratory includes an_ intro- 
Beton to procedures of organic chemistry and the use of 
nodern instrumental techniques. Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 
x meristy 12. 

Lectures: 11-12 M, T, Th, F 
ambert Laboratory: 2-5 W, Th 
2. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: STRUCTURE AND MECHAN- 
SM II. A continuation of the course for chemistry majors. 
Srerequsite: Chemistry 61. 

‘inter Lectures: 11-12 M, T, Th, F 
Laboratory: 2-5 W, Th 


imbert 

: ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: STRUCTURE AND MECHAN- 
SM Ill. A continuation of the course for chemistry majors. 
he laboratory will include a rigorous treatment of qualitative 
anic analysis with emphasis upon both theory and 
plication. Prerequisite: Chemistry 62 or 52. 

Lectures: 11-12 M, T, Th, F 
pond Laboratory: 2- Bits: Th 


_ INDEPENDENT STUDY. Individual study of an area of 
ye ial interest in chemistry or research in a field of chemistry 
the student’s choosing under the direct supervision of a 


nember of the staff. Prerequisite: Permission of the 
supervising instructor. 

=ach Term 

ta if Arrange 


K 30. ADVANCED LABORATORY |. Thermodynamics. Pre- 
‘equisite: Chemistry 101 (concurrently). 

all 

Amey Arrange 


40. ADVANCED LABORATORY II. Kinetics. Prerequisite: 
Yhemistry 102 (concurrently). 

Vinter 

JeHaan Arrange 


(150. ADVANCED LABORATORY Ill. 
ques. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 
spring 


Separative Tech- 


Nest Arrange 
160. ADVANCED LABORATORY IV. Spectroscopy. Pre- 


Arrange 


95 


X170. ADVANCED LABORATORY V. Inorganic synthesis, 
reactions, and analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102, 108. 
Winter 
DeHaan Arrange 
X180. ADVANCED LABORATORY VI. Applications of digital 
electronics to chemistry (Prerequisite: Chemistry 102) or bio- 
chemical reactions and analysis (Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 
and 160 concurrently). 
Spring 

West, McAnally Arrange 
101. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY |}. An introduction to the study 
of thermodynamics and its application to systems in equilibri- 
um. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12 or 60, X130 (concurrently), 
Mathematics 23 and Physics 12 or permission of instructor. 
Fall Mies Chak 
Amey 10-10:55 


102. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY II. A continuation of Physical 
Chemistry |, with emphasis upon the theory of molecular 
interactions and chemical kinetics. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
101, X140 (concurrently). 
Winter 
DeHaan 


M, 1, Th, F 
10-10:55 


103. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY Ill. A continuation of Physical 
Chemistry Il, with emphasis upon the fundamentals of quan- 
tum and statistical mechanics, spectroscopy, and chemical 
applications of group theory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 and 
Physics 14. 

Spring M, T, Th, F 
DeHaan 10-10:55 
108. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Application of modern 
theories of physics and chemistry to inorganic chemistry. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 102 or permission of instructor. 

Fall Met; Th; F 
DeHaan 9-9:55 


150. INSTRUMENTAL ANALYSIS. The theory, applications, 
and limitations of modern methods of analysis. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 102, X150 (concurrently), or permission of 


instructor. 
Spring Mia Wot hak 
West teteso 


160. BIOCHEMISTRY. Organic and physical chemistry of 
compounds and systems of biological interest. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 102 or permission of instructor. 

Spring 


McAnally Arrange 
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190. INTRODUCTION To RESEARCH. A 
- designed for juniors who. have yet to begin ar Si 


gation. The lecture and laboratory encompass fieluae of the ee . 


chemical literature, including a literature search and 
presentation of both written and oral reports; | 
synthesis in one of several fields depending on th ndividual 
‘student's interest; application of instrumental ‘methods in 
qualitative and quantitative approaches. ae isite: (ake 
mission of Ponatrm ce! anal ties i 
Fall. y 
~DeHaan 


197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. individial a or an area ne 
special interest in chemistry or research ina field of chemistry 
of the student’s choosing under the direct supervision of a 
member of the staff. Prerequisite: Permission et the Baca 
— vising instructor. . ‘i ROP SN ln 
UAC RRO ere O Oi due re nee ee rR 
Staff Ps ET aun ea a vet "Arrange 


The following General Bludios courses are ‘Offered by acuity 
of the Department of Chemistry. See aeerophen, ere 
General studies. 


A. GENERAL SCIENCE FOR THE INQUIRING MIND. 
IME sii 


ANT 


A12. ENFOLOING ENTROPY: THE HUMAN | USE OF LFE. 
Lambert 


A13. CHEMISTRY AND THE ENVIRONMENT. 
McAnally 


3 advanced Biss 


Diplomacy and 
orld Affairs 


apvisony COMMITTEE 


i 


be 


PROFESSOR MILL (Stuart Chevalier Professor of 

_ Diplomacy and World Affairs), Chairman (on leave 
fall term) 
ee FREESTONE (of the Department of 
_ Speech and Drama) 
PROFESSOR JOSSELYN (of the Department of 
ie Religious Studies) 
PROFESSOR OLIVER (of the Department of English 
_ and Comparative Literature) 
PROFESSOR REATH (of the Department of Political 
_ Science) 
2>ROFESSOR ROLLE (of the Department of History) 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LITTLETON (of the 
_ Department of Sociology and Anthropology) 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KADARKAY (of the 
_ Department of Political Science) 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STUDENMUND (of the 
_ Department of Economics) 


The Chevalier Interdepartmental major in Diplomacy 
and World Affairs provides an opportunity for young 
men and women to prepare for a wide variety of careers 
in the field of foreign affairs. These careers may include 
service with the Department of State and Foreign 
ervice, the United States Information Agency (USIA), 
the Agency for International Development (AID), and 
ther U.S. Government offices, or may lead to service 
with the United Nations or one of its affiliated agencies. 
students also may wish to prepare themselves for work 
n international economics or business, or may look for- 
ward to graduate study and an academic career. A 
aumber of DWA majors also go into law. 


Recognition is given to the fact that the study and 
practice of international relations today involves knowl- 
edge cutting across several disciplines, particularly in 
the social sciences but not limited to them. At 
Occidental, the Departments of Economics, History, 
Political Science, Speech and Drama, and Sociology and 
Anthropology, along with Languages and Linguistics, 
English and Comparative Literature as well as 
Religious Studies, contribute to the Chevalier Program 
on an interdepartmental basis. 

The Chevalier Program was established in 1957 by 
Mrs. Stuart Chevalier to honor the memory of her 
husband, the late Stuart Chevalier, a distinguished 
lawyer and pioneer leader in behalf of the United 
Nations, who for nineteen years was a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Occidental College. The Program 
has been further strengthened through the 
contributions of other donors. 

Key features of the department include the sponsor- 
ship of the Model United Nations and Delta Phi Epsilon 
(national honorary Foreign Service organization), the 
Omicron chapter of which was founded at Occidental by 
DWA in 1966. Each fall DWA sponsors an annual 
World Affairs Day to which several hundred high 
school seniors and their academic advisers are invited. 
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MAJOR: (An interdepartmental major in place of a 
departmental major). Twelve courses, including 
Political Science 50 and 94; Economics 1 and 2; History 
103, 104, 107, or another course in American history; 
Anthropology 10, or another anthropology course; one 
advanced language course (100 level) dealing with 
contemporary culture and civilization, or equivalent, 
with another advanced language course strongly 
recommended. (In the case of majors pursuing certain 
emphases, such as the European emphasis and the 
Soviet emphasis, this additional language course may 
be required by the adviser in these emphases.) Political 
Science 111, United States Foreign Policy, is 
recommended, as are courses in international 
economics. It is also believed to be of advantage to have 
some work on the developing nations, especially those 
of Asia and Africa. 


The remaining courses are to be selected, in con- 
sultation with assigned advisers, to meet the needs of 
individual students. Here students are given the op- 
portunity to emphasize a particular field or region. Lists 
of courses for each emphasis may be obtained from the 
Chairman of the Program. One of the following choices 
may be selected: 


. Political Studies 
. Economic Studies 
. Cultural Studies 
. Regional Studies 
1. Asia 
2. Latin America 
3. Europe 
4 
5 


OOW>D 


. Soviet Union 
. Africa 


HONORS: Qualified majors may achieve Depanmental 
Honors at graduation through completion of a program 
including independent research and a senior thesis. 
Consult the Program chairman concerning details. — 


GRADUATE STUDY: A program of study leading to 
the Master of Arts degree in Diplomacy and World © 
Affairs is also offered. Both students from the United 
States and abroad, particularly Asia, are enrolled in the 
program, which is normally a two-year one. Interested 
applicants should consult the chairman for detail. — 


DWA COURSES OF INSTRUCTION: 


97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission Oi 
instructor. 

Fall and Winter = 
Mill and Staff - Arrange 
197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor. 

Fall and Winter 
Mill and Staff "Arrange 
301. RESEARCH. Independent Research for pa taitios 
graduate students. 


Each Term ee 
Mill and Staff Arrange 
390. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE. 

Each Term 

Mill and Staff Arrange 


conomics 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HUMPHREY, Chairman 
_ (on leave spring term) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HARING 

‘ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LICARI 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STUDENMUND (0n leave 
+ fall term) 

‘@ PERRY, /nstructor 


| B pemics is the study of people and how they solve 
‘their basic problems of material welfare. It is con- 
cerned with choosing the best ways to employ limited 
Tesources to improve our welfare and reach selected 
social goals. Analysis of individual choices under a 

gi iven set of institutions, and how these choices can vary 
‘among differing sociopolitical systems and at different 
levels of development, constitutes the core of 
‘economics. 

_ The scope of economics is broadly defined. A 
‘Considerable segment of the field is devoted to examin- 
ing the roles of consumers, business, and government 
ir a free enterprise system and to investigating 

Pp roblems related to the business cycle: unemployment, 
nflation, growth. Other areas emphasize the use of 
economic analysis in the solution of pressing contem- 
orary social problems: urban blight, environmental 
uality, chronic poverty. Still others focus on the inter- 
national aspects of material welfare and address 

q uestions related to the unequal international dis- 


ar 


n ‘rich and poor countries. 
_ The Department of Economics attempts to: (1) _ 


Eecning or research; (2) provide a firm sinunding in 
economics for those interested in careers in business, 
public service, or law; (3) provide access to a funda- 
mental understanding of the economic elements of our 


Society for all students. 


MAJOR: A major in economics requires a minimum of 
ten courses to be taken with the department. Of these, 
a core of seven must be the following: Economics 1, 2, 
51, 52, 71, 72, and 197. The remaining three courses 
may be selected from among the other 100-level 
economics courses described in this catalog. 

Although the department offers its own course 
(Economics 71) for satisfying the mathematics require- 
ment of the major, the student is encouraged to meet 
this requirement by offering Mathematics through 23 
or 42. Mathematics X1 and X3 are also recom- 
mended to ail departmental majors. A student with a 
strong mathematics background should substitute 106 
for 72 as a required core course. 


HONORS: Qualified majors may achieve departmental 
honors at graduation through successful completion of 
Economics 197 and approval of the department. 
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1. INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL ECONOMY. An intro- 
duction to the problems and theory of political economy. The 
concept of the modern mixed economy with an expanded role 
of government. The level of national income and its determi- 
nation through the influence of saving, investment, and the 
supply of money. A review of the characteristics of 
contemporary issues in political economy. 


Fall 

Section 1 M,T, W, Th, F 
Haring 9-9:55 
Section 2 M, ah Ww, sais F 
Perry 1-1:55 
Section 3 Mohs PA 
Humphrey 10-10:55 
Winter 

Section 1 Mb Thy Fe. 
Perry 10-10:55 
Section 2 M,T, W, Th, F 
Haring 9-9:55 
Spring M, 1, W, Th, F 
Studenmund 1-1:55 


2. INTRODUCTION TO MARKET SYSTEMS. An_ intro- 
duction to the operation of price systems as coordinators of 
economic decision. Theoretical models of consumer and firm 
behavior. Price formation in various types of markets. Wel- 
fare economics and the resultant evaluation of public policy 
alternatives. 


Winter 

Section 1 M, T, Th, F 
Haring 11-12 
Section 2 M, T, W, Th, F 
Licari 1-1:55 
Spring 

Section 1 M, T, W, Th, F 
Haring 9-9:55 
Section 2 M,T, Th, F 
Perry 11-12 


51. INTERMEDIATE MACROECONOMIC THEORY. 
study of the factors which influence and are involved with the! : 
national economy. Aggregate analysis is applied to problems 
of national income accounting and determination, inflatior 
unemployment, modern economic growth, and the influer 
of the money supply. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 


Fall | M, T, Th, F 
Humphrey “17g 
Spring M, T, Th, 
Perry 10-10:5 


52. INTERMEDIATE MICROECONOMIC THEORY. Ad- 
vanced theory of market systems, modern theories of demand 
and production, interaction of consumers and firms under 
various market conditions: competitive, monopolistic, oligop- 
olistic. Price determination, resource allocation, and incom 
distribution through market forces; public policy evaluati 
and welfare economics. Prerequisite: Economics 1.2.5. 009 
M, T, W, Th, | 4 


Winter 

Perry ets “1:55. 
Spring : eo Th, F 
Licari , ~— 2-2:55 


53. ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL ANALYSIS. Acéoune 
ing principles and practices. Recording financial data, assets, 
liabilities, depreciation, owner’s equity, financial statements. 
Winter er Oe 
ae 2. 


71. MATHEMATICS FOR ECONOMISTS. An introduction te 
basic mathematical methods useful in economic analysis. 
Functions, differential, and integral calculus, matrix algebra, 
and constrained optimization. Prerequisite: Economics 51, 
52. May not be taken for credit by students wie have credit 
for Mathematics 23 or 42. . 
Fall M,T, W, Th, i 
Licari 41:58 


72. ECONOMIC STATISTICS AND ELEMENTARY ECONO: 
METRICS. The use of regression and correlation to test 
economic hypotheses. Emphasis will be on the use and inter- 
pretation of single-equation regression techniques rather 
than on their derivation. Prerequisite: Economics cf an 
Mathematics 19 (or equivalents). 
Winter MAT, The 
Studenmund : 10-10:5 


97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Application of modern researc +h 
methods to current problems in economics and ee fields. 5. 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 

Each Term 
Staff 


j nent of economic ideas from Aristotle to the present. 
Includes the economic theories of Aristotle, scholastics, 
ercantilists, physiocrats, classicists, Marxian socialists, 
narginalists, neoclassicists, German historical school, 
American institutionalists, and Keynesians. Given in alter- 
nate years. 

ig Tyth 
Perry 2-3:55 


06. ECONOMETRICS AND ECONOMIC MODELS. An 
xamination of the tools of quantitative analysis used by 
rofessional economists. Extension of regression analysis to 
simultaneous equation estimation; examination of funda- 
nental econometric problems. Introduction to input-output 
‘and linear programming models for research and planning. 
Prerequisite: Economics 71, 72, or Mathematics 23 or 


Spring M, T, W, Th, F 
Licari 1-17-55 


M, W 
2-3:55 


09. COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC SYSTEMS. The study of 
ganizational alternatives for solving fundamental economic 
roblems of resource allocation, income distribution, and 
;oOnomic growth. The performance, theory, and evaluation of 
Competitive capitalism, managed capitalism, democratic 
socialism, decentralized and centralized socialism, commun- 
ism. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. Given in alternate years. 
Winter T,Th 
a 2-3:55 


411-211. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS. An introductory 
Survey of the problems and methods of economic activity 
b eeeon nations or over international borders, International 


Spr aie Th 
2-3:55 
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115. ECONOMICS OF MONEY AND BANKING. Theoretical, 
institutional, and policy aspects of the relation of money to 
prices, economic stability, growth, and national income. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 2. 
Winter 

Humphrey 


M, W 
2-3:55 


120-220. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Economic progress 
in poor countries and poor regions: international poverty, 
dual development, underemployment, capital formation, in- 
dustrialization, growth through trade, human _ resource 
development. Prerequisite: Economics 1. Given in alternate 
years. Graduate credit only by permission of instructor. 

Fall 
Studenmund Not given in 1975-76 
127. URBAN AND REGIONAL ECONOMICS. Suburbs and 
slums, poverty and the welfare system, ethnic discrimination, 
housing, employment, education, crime, transit, pollution, 
health, financing urban government, and related economic 
issues. Prerequisite: Economics 7, 2. 
Winter 

Haring Not given in 1975-76 
197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Advanced independent study 
in economics. At least one term must be taken by all senior 
majors as partial fulfillment of the comprehensive examina- 
tion. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor and Economics 51 
and 52. 
Fall-Winter 
Humphrey Arrange 
The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty 
of the Department of Economics. See description under 
General Studies. 


F12. THE ECONOMICS OF SOCIALISM. 
Licari 


F28. PUBLIC CHOICE. 
Haring 


B8. THE URBAN TRANSPORTATION CRISIS. 
Studenmund 
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Education 


PROFESSOR PETRIE 

PROFESSOR STANCHFIELD 

PROFESSOR OLIVER (of the Department of English 
and Comparative Literature) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FRODSHAM 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BERKEY (of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education) 

By Special Appointment: MR. BUCKLIN (of the 
Department of Art) 


The Department of Education has as its major function 
professional preparation for teaching in the elementary 
and secondary schools and the community colleges of 
the State of California. The department regards pro- 
fessional education as comprehending within its scope 
the development of social and personal attitudes and 
responsibilities, ethical standards, and ideals of ser- 
vice. In providing both cultural and scientific 
backgrounds it aims to promote an appreciation of the 
institutions and traditions of a free society, to foster 
attitudes of critical observation and judgment, and to 
equip the prospective teacher with the knowledge and 
skills involved in the more technical aspects of the 
educative process. 

The program of the Department of Education is 
therefore designed to meet the needs of individuals 
with respect to all of these factors of competency and to 
include those courses indicated by the State 
Department of Education and the Commission for 
Teacher Preparation and Licensing as recommended or 
required for the various teaching credentials. 

The Master of Arts degree is offered under the 
thesis plan. The Master of Arts in Teaching is available 
to qualified individuals who possess, or become candi- 
dates for, the standard credential in secondary 
education. For information on requirements for this 
degree see the Graduate Study section, pages 10-14, 
and the Department of Education. 


ee Ae IE PON EN ee a Ie eB pe Oe een 


TEACHING CREDENTIALS a0 eo 4 


Occidental College has been authorized by the ~ 
California State Board of Education and the Com- ; 
mission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing to f 
recommend properly qualified candidates for teaching — 
credentials with the following specializations: (1) Stan- — 
dard Elementary Teaching, (2) Standard Secondary , 
Teaching, (3) Multiple Subject, (4) Single Subject. 
Completion of Occidental College requirements for a 
Community College credential will result inarecom-  — 
mendation to the Chancellor’s Office for this credential. 
Graduate students previously registered on the ‘ 
State Lock List may be admitted to the Department of 
Education as candidates for the Standard Elementary — 
or Standard Secondary (Fisher Act) credentials, 
provided their records in the first four years of college — 
work indicate the probability of their fitnessforthe 
teaching profession. This includes, in addition toa : 
satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of 
purpose and natural interest in the work. Contact the 
Department of Education for information. Hs 
Most graduate and all undergraduate students may — 
begin the new (Ryan Act) program for Multiple Subject ; 
(elementary) and Single Subject (secondary) : 
credentials if they possess the standards discussed 
above. Contact the Department of Education for 
information. q 
Currently enrolled students who wish to prepare for — 
the credentials must consult the Department of : 
Education and must file formal applications before the — 
spring term of the junior year. 
Students who are interested in transferring to. 
Occidental College with upper division or graduate | 
Standing must consult the Department of Education. 


_ Graduates from institutions of recognized standing 
ay be admitted as candidates for Ryan Act credentials 
rovided they meet the requirements of the College and 
he program prerequisites. For further information con- 
earning the requirements for graduate study and 
idmission to graduate standing, see pages 10-11. 

_ Astudent may be admitted to candidacy for the 
ching credentials when the following requirements 


n undergraduate work and high academic achievement 

in courses from the department chosen for the teaching 
ajor. (A second major may be developed as well.) 

' 2. Approval of proposed courses by an adviser in the 

Department of Education and the student’s major 

lepartment(s). After the list of courses has been ap- 

roved, it may be changed only with the permission of 

se who recommended candidacy. 

3. Attainment of a B average in the entire program 

graduate work. The attention of graduate students is 

led to the fact that it is not possible to complete re- 

rements for both the teaching credential and the 

anced degree within three terms. 

The granting of candidacy for teaching credentials 

ind the processing of recommendations of candidates 

0 the Commission for Teacher Preparation and 

-icensing are done by the Department of Education and 

he Committee on Teacher Education of the College. 

A placement service is provided by the Counseling 

nd Placement Office for the assistance of candidates 

or teaching positions. 


QUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


ISHER ACT’’ CREDENTIALS (Pertaining to candi- 
es who were eligible to receive ‘‘partial fulfill- 

vent’’ standard credentials prior to September 1, 1974, 
nd who are registered on the Lock List): A bachelor’s 
legree, admission to graduate standing in the College; 
pproval of candidacy and courses of study of the 
‘Department of Education and the major and minor 
departments; three courses in English (usually 

glish and Comparative Literature 32, 111, and one of 
34, 35, or 36) and demonstrated competence in com- 
ition; a postgraduate year of at least seven courses 

tf upper division or graduate level (or thirty semester 
inits); a medical examination administered by the 
ollege physician; professional preparation courses as 
utlined in Fisher Act program; an approved major. 
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The completion of American History and Institutions 
(United States History, United States Constitution, and 
California State and Local Government), according to 
Acts of the California State Legislature. The United 
States History requirement may be met by examination 
or by one of the following courses: American Studies 
100, 102, 104; History 100, 102, 103, 104. (A score of 5, 
4, or 3 in the College Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement examination in American History 
will satisfy the requirement.) The United States Consti- 
tution requirement may be met by examination or by 
History 101 or Political Science 50 or 90 and 91 to- 
gether. The requirement in California State and Local 
Government may be met by examination or by History 
105 or Political Science 50. A// three requirements may 
be met simultaneously by taking three one-hour 
examinations; or one or two examinations may be taken 
at each administration. \f the examinations are chosen, 
they should be completed as early in the student’s 
career as possible. There is a $6.00 fee should a student 
fail and wish to retake any of the examinations. If the 
examinations are not passed before the end of the 
winter term of the student’s senior year, he must enroll 
in Political Science 50 for the spring term in order to ful- 
fill the United States Constitution and California State 
and Local Government requirement; and in American 
Studies 104 or History 102 in order to fulfill the United 
States History requirement. Consult the Department of 
Education for test dates and information. 


*“RYAN ACT’’ CREDENTIALS (Students with sopho- 
more standing as of September 1972): A bachelor’s 
degree, admission to graduate standing in the College; 
approval of candidacy and courses of study by the 
Department of Education and the major department; 
three courses in English (usually English and Com- 
parative Literature 33, 34, 35, or 36 and 111 and 32, 
unless excused through superior achievement in the 
literature course), and demonstrated competence in 
composition and speaking; a postgraduate year of at 
least seven courses or equivalent at upper division or 
graduate level; a medical examination administered by 
the College physician; the completion of American 
History and Institutions requirement; the completion of 
one unit of course work in health education. 
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THE MULTIPLE SUBJECT CREDENTIAL: Occidental 
has developed a liberal arts degree program which 
provides for an Independent Pattern of Study in lieu of 
a major. See the Department of Education for details. 
An alternative to this program is to complete an ap- 
proved major in any department and take an examina- 
tion given by the State covering the following areas: 
English-Speech, Science-Mathematics, Humanities, 
and Social Sciences. The professional preparation 
sequence includes Education 110, 138, and 131 prior to 
Education 148, 149, and 150. Education 102, 130, 132, 
133, and 134 may be taken prior to or concurrent with 
student teaching. 


THE SINGLE SUBJECT CREDENTIAL: The profes- 
sional preparation sequence includes Education 110, 
137, and 230 (or equivalent course) prior to Education 
250, 251, and 252 (or equivalent). Education 102 may be 
taken prior to or concurrent with student teaching. Con- 
tact the Department of Education for list of approved 
majors. 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE TEACHING CRE- 
DENTIAL: A master’s degree, doctor’s degree, or other 
postgraduate equivalents approved by the office of the 
Chancellor of the California Community Colleges; 
courses and competencies in general education, three 
courses in English and demonstrated competence in 
composition, a major selected from the list of approved 
majors. Education 110-210 and 290 are to be completed 
prior to taking Education 291. 


102-202. SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. Histori- 
cal, philosophical, and sociological foundations of American 
education and their influence upon present-day educational 
practices. Planned observations in public schools. Open to 
sophomores and juniors. 


Winter M,1T,W, Th 
Frodsham 2-2:55 
Spring M,T,W, Th 
Frodsham 2-2:55 


110-210. PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCA- 
TION. Learning process and principles, growth and develop- 
ment, mental hygiene, personality development and guid- 
ance. Includes participation in public schools. Prerequisite: 
Junior standing. 
Fall 
Stanchfield 


Spring 
Stanchfield 


130. METHODS AND OBSERVATION OF TEACHING 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. Principles and procedures related to the develop- 
ment of oral and written language; the enrichment of the 
language program through children’s literature; criteria for 
the selection and evaluation of children’s books. Includes: 
teaching in public schools. Open to sophomores and Regie 
Winter Masks 
Stanchfield 1-2: a 


131-231. METHODS AND OBSERVATION OF. TEACHING 
READING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Practices an 

trends in teaching reading to elementary school children. 

Covers objectives, materials, teaching procedures, and evalu- 
ation. Includes reading readiness, word analysis skills, com- 
prehension and interpretation, location and organization 
skills, and use of adopted texts. Includes teaching in public 
schools. Prerequisite: Education 110-210. It is strongly 
recommended that Education 130 be taken prior to Educatio. n 
137. Ra 
Fall Hi ea M,T,T 
Stanchfield 10-12 


units of instruction; Alsanne growth. incleecs leone i. 
public schools. Prerequisite: Education 110. ea 
Winter eo Me 
Petrie 5 


tions in every grade coordinated with development of skills i in 
playing and singing. (Equivalent to Music 130). age 
Fall OM, EW. Th 
Frodsham * — 9-9:55- 


4134. THE TEACHING OF ART. Designed to give the 
elementary teacher a sense of what the creative experience is 
ind provide basic knowledge, skills, techniques, and 
jaterials adaptable to the various grade levels. (Equivalent 
9 Art 134.) (Art 197 will be utilized for the teaching of art in 
econdary schools.) 

Fall M,1T,W, Th 
B 5-7 


435-235. TEACHING OF ENGLISH AND COMPARATIVE 
ITERATURE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Curriculum 


Prerequisite: Education 110. (Identical with English and 
yomparative Literature 135-235.) 


Arrange 


137-237. METHODS AND OBSERVATION OF TEACHING 
:ADING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Techniques and 
thods for teaching vocabulary and comprehension skills at 
2 high school level. Procedures for improving and 
ending reading habits and interests of students in the 
ondary schools. Includes teaching in public schools. Pre- 
€ quisite: Education 110-210. 

M,T,Th 
stanchfield 10-12 
138-238. TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS, ELEMENTARY 
_AND SECONDARY. Development of a modern mathematics 
rogram, kindergarten-12. Content, instructional procedures, 
ictical experiences in teaching children, diagnosis and re- 
diation. Open to sophomores and juniors. 

rh geet} 
2-3:55 


40. PRINCIPLES OF MUSIC EDUCATION. A study of the 
usic curriculum from kindergarten through junior college. 
monstrations, observations, and participation in the public 
hools provided. Prerequisite: Education 110. 30 hours of 
Student teaching required. (Music majors wil substitute this 
course for Education 230.) (identical with Music 140.) Fee 


M,T,W, Th 
1-1:55 


148 }. STUDENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
AND AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION. Prerequisite: Educa- 


M, T, W, Th, F 
9-3 
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149. STUDENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Prerequisite: 110, 131, 138, graduate standing, and approval 
of the Department of Education. (This course may be taken 
concurrently with Education 148 and 150.) Fee $28. 

Each Term M, 1, W, Th, F 
Petrie 9-3 


150. STUDENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Prerequisite: 110, 131, 138, graduate standing, and approval 
of the Department of Education. (This course may be taken 
concurrently with Education 148 and 149.) Fee $28. 

Each Term Moet Wath, F 
Petrie 9-3 


151. STUDENT TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION. Prerequisite: Educa- 
tion 110 and 137, Physical Education 107, and approval of the 
Department of Education. (Physical Education majors will 
substitute this course for Eduction 250.) (‘‘Ryan’’ credentials 
only) Fee $28. 
Each Term 
Berkey Arrange 
152. STUDENT TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Continuation. Prerequisite: Education 151 or equivalent. 
(Physical Education majors will substitute this course for 
Education 251.) Fee $28. 
Each Term 

Berkey Arrange 
153. STUDENT TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Continuation. Prerequisite: Education 152 or equivalent. 
(Physical Education majors will substitute this course for 
Education 252.) Fee $28. 
Each Term 

Berkey Arrange 
154. STUDENT TEACHING IN MUSIC AND AUDIO-VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION. Prerequisite: Education 110 and 137, Music 
140, graduate standing, and approval of the Department of 


Education. (Music majors will substitute this course for 
Education 250.) Fee $28. 

Each Term 

Frodsham Arrange 


155. STUDENT TEACHING IN MUSIC. Continuation. Pre- 
requisite: Education 154 or equivalent. (Music majors will 
substitute this course for Education 251.) Fee $28. 
Each Term 

Frodsham Arrange 
156. STUDENT TEACHING IN MUSIC. Continuation. Pre- 
requisite: Education 155 or equivalent. (Music majors will 
substitute this course for Education 252.) (‘‘Ryan’’ 
credentials only) Fee $28. 

Each Term 


Frodsham Arrange 
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163-263. DIAGNOSIS AND PREVENTION OF READING 
DISABILITIES. The diagnosis and treatment, as well as pre- 
vention, of reading disabilities at the elementary and 
secondary levels. Demonstrations of clinical techniques, 
testing, use of materials, and teaching procedures. Includes 
weekly clinic participation. Prerequisite: Education 131 or 
134: 

Spring M,1T,W, Th 
Stanchfield 4-6 


197-297. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission 
of instructor. 

Each Term 

Staff Arrange 


230. THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Scope and function, cur- 
riculum principles and organization, methodology, including 
measurement and evaluation, and classroom management. 
Prerequisite: Education 110. (This course is not designed for 
majors in Art, Drama, English, Foreign Languages, Music, 
Physical Education, or Speech.) 
Fall M, 1, W, Th, F 
Petrie 8-8:55 
and three hours weekly to be arranged. 


250. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY .SCHOOLS 
AND AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION. Prerequisite: Educa- 
tion 110, 137, 230 (or equivalent), graduate standing, and 
approval of the Department of Education. Fee $28. 

Each Term M, 7, W, Th, & 
Petrie 9-3 


251. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Continuation. Prerequisite: Education 250 or equivalent. Fee 


$28. 
Each Term M, T, W, Th, F 
Petrie 9-3 


252. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Continuation. Prerequisite: Education 251 or equivalent. 
(‘‘Ryan’’ credentials only) Fee $28. 

Each Term M, T, W, Th, F 
Petrie 9-3 


290. THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE. Overview of history, 
aims, scope, and function of the community college. Directed 
observation and participation in all phases of the college 


program. 
Fall M,T,W, Th 
Frodsham 1-1:55 


291. SUPERVISED TEACHING IN THE COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE. An assignment of ninety hours of teaching in < 
student’s major field ina community college in one semester 
Includes assignments in addition to classroom teaching 
Weekly supervision and conferences. Prerequisite: Educatior 
110-210 and 290. Fee for single assignment $28. 
Each Term ens o 
Frodsham Arrange 
301. RESEARCH. 

Each Term 

Staff | Arrang 


390. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE. 
Each Term Oeeae 
Staff a - Arrangs 


The following General Studies courses are atared by the 
faculty of the Department of Education. See ad Uae a unde! 
General Studies. 


B6. CURRENT ISSUES IN EDUCATION. 
Petrie 


$2. THE ENVIRONMENTS OF TEACHING. _ 


nglish and 
Comparative 
Literature 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KINDER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HOWELLS 
SSISTANT PROFESSOR WYATT 
SSISTANT PROFESSOR ATCHITY 
SSISTANT PROFESSOR McMURRAY 
SSISTANT PROFESSOR SIPPEL 


The Department of English and Comparative Literature 
as three purposes: (1) to teach the literature of two 
aditions — the Anglo-American tradition througha 
jor in English, and the major literary movements 
nd masterpieces of World Literature through a major 
Comparative Literature; (2) to develop critical per- 
ption in the reading of literature; and (3) to develop 
recision and grace in the writing of English. 

_ Students who choose to concentrate their major 

S udy i in this department should report to the 
department chairman for assignment to an adviser, 
with whom they will develop their program of courses. 
_ Each major provides two options: 


ENGLISH (A): Priorities include: (1) knowledge of the 
nglo-American tradition in literature, with the ability 
relate this tradition to its cultural background and to 
je development of the English language; (2) critical 
bility based upon a knowledge of theory and skill in 
the analysis of individual works; (3) knowledge in depth 
of one literary period before 1900; (4) knowledge of the 
development of one of the following genres: the novel, 
e drama, lyric poetry; (5) knowledge in depth of 
| akespeare and either Chaucer or Milton. 

English (A) students will undertake the following 
sourses (or, up to a limit of three examinations, tests in 
the subject-fields of the courses): 101 and 102 and 103 
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Beowulf madelove, 
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and 145 and 146 and 185 and 170; 182 or 183 or 184 or 
147; 161 and 162, or 151 and 152, or 172; 180 or 181. A 
student wishing to take an examination in lieu of a 
course must announce his intention to the chairman by 
registration day of the term in which he wishes to be 
examined. Examinations will be scheduled no later 
than the sixth week of the term, and will ordinarily last 
from three to four hours. A student may take only one 
examination within any term and must complete all 
examinations before the second term of his senior year. 
Successful completion of an examination will satisfy 
departmental requirements in that field, anda 
statement to this effect will be sent to the Registrar for 
entrance on his formal record. 


ENGLISH (B): On request, an integrated program of 
courses in the department (ten or more) to include: 101 
and 185, and three from among 102, 103, 145, 146. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE (A): Priorities include: 
(1) knowledge of major movements and masterpieces of 
Western literature and masterpieces of Oriental litera- 
ture with the ability to associate these movements and 
works with the history of ideas; (2) critical ability based 
upon a knowledge of theory and analytical skill; (3) 
knowledge in depth of Shakespeare and one other 
major figure in world literature; (4) knowledge of a 
chosen literary genre; (5) knowledge of achosen 
literary period. Preparation in either genre or period 
should include study in depth of two or three literatures 
represented, one of these to be in a language other than 
English. 

Comparative Literature (A) students will undertake 
the following courses (or, up to a limit of three examina- 
tions, tests in the subject-fields of the courses — details 
in English, A, above): 163 and 164 and 165 and 166 and 
185 and 170; 167 or other world literature period 
course; 168 or other world literature genre course; 169 
or other world literature major writer course (foreign 
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literature courses, when equivalent, may substitute for 
170, 167, 168, 169); two advanced courses (beyond 102) 
of literature in a foreign language related to the 
student’s chosen period or genre or major figure. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE (B): On request, an 
integrated program of courses in the department (ten or 
more) to include: 163 and 164 and 165 and 166 and 185 
and (see A) Comparative Literature foreign literature 
requirement. 


SPECIAL EMPHASES: The English or Comparative 
Literature major may be combined with other courses to 
form a special emphasis. 

A special emphasis in Women’s Studies requires a 
department major and, in addition, four courses 
selected from the following: English and Comparative 
Literature 133, French 160, General Studies C5 and B9, 
History 118, and Sociology 30. Departmental require- 
ments for this emphasis are the same as those listed for 
the B plan. English and Comparative Literature 133 
may be taken more than once. The comprehensive re- 
quirement remains the same. 

Student interested in other special emphases should 
consult with their adviser and the department 
chairman. 


SENIOR COMPREHENSIVE EXPERIENCE: Majors 
will demonstrate ability to synthesize their knowledge 
of the major through one of the following options: 
senior seminar (English and Comparative Literature 
190), ‘‘standard’’ written comprehensive examination, 
oral examination, appropriate independent project 
(senior thesis, for example), or, after formal approval, 
an ‘‘original’’ proposal. Independent projects and 
original proposals must qualify as ‘‘synthesizing.’’ 
Written or oral comprehensives must be taken prior to 
the student’s fina! undergraduate term. Students must 
select which form of ‘‘comprehensive experience’ they 
desire prior to their next to last term. 


HONORS: A student in either major who has demon- 
strated his competence may, with the approval of his 
adviser and of the department chairman, elect to read 
for Department Honors. Application forms are 
available from the chairman. 


GRADUATE STUDY: The department offers two | 
programs of graduate study, one leading to the degree 
of Master of Arts, either in Anglo-American or in 
Comparative Literature, and the other leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts in Teaching Literature. — 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Admission: To qualify for admission, applicants - 
must present an undergraduate major, or equivalent 
study, in their elected field. Address inuulies to the 
chairman. 


Combined A.B./M.A. Program: A limited ine of 
Occidental undergraduate majors in the department oc 
may be admitted to the program at the end of the winter 
term of their junior year, to undertake an intensive pro- 
gram of study leading to both the A.B. and M.A. at the 
end of four regular academic years andtwosummer 
terms (normally the summer terms following the j junior 
and senior years). Juniors admitted to the program will 

be eligible to take graduate courses beginning with the 
spring term of their junior year, and they will meet the - 
graduate course requirements for the M.A. , usually by 
taking one graduate course as part of their normal j 
three-course load during each of their remaining terms 

of study. Ordinarily such students will receive the A.B. 
with their class in June, the M.A. at the end of the | 
ensuing summer term. Students interested in this pro-— 
gram should consult with the department chairman. 
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Requirements: 
Six graduate courses, of which at least four must be 
seminars Bet, 


Competence in foreign language: 


Anglo-American: Ability to read with accuracy and 
reasonable speed scholarly and critical material ina 
foreign language, preferably French or German. 


Comparative Literature: Competence to deal ; 
critically and at the graduate level with literature ina — 
foreign language: demonstrated by taking appropriate | 
course work in the foreign language, plus at least “s 
elementary competence in a second foreign language. — 


As 


Oral examination at the end of the program of study 


lg a 


: ulfillment of one of the following three options: 


_ (1) Writing a thesis 

(2) Completion of an original creative project 

at) Apprenticeships under three different professors, 
which will involve limited and supervised practice 
in various activities, associated with teaching, 
e.g., leading discussion groups, preparing formal 
classroom presentations, marking papers. 


ompletion of the program within the stipulated time: 
Full-time students: one academic year 


; _ Part-time students: Two academic years, at the rate 
of one course per term through six terms. 


_ For Candidacy: Demonstration (through appropriate 
‘undergraduate study or special examination) of acom- 
_petent background in literature 


For the Degree: 


Successful performance on the departmental qualifying 
“examination in literature 


At least two seminars in literature 


f t least two other graduate courses in literature (which 
may be seminars) 


t -duation 135-235: Teaching of English and 
Comparative Literature in the Secondary School 


Appropriate oral examination in literature 


. ENGLISH COMPOSITION LABORATORY. Open to any 
Occidental student at any time during a term. Individual 
counseling and instruction. Enroliment by permission of 
0 lepartment chairman. 

ach Term 

‘Staff Arrange 
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32. EXPOSITORY ANALYSIS AND WRITING. Studies in the 
analysis and writing of expository prose. 


Fall M, Th 
Wyatt 10-12 
Winter M, T, W, Th, F 
Howells 9-9:55 


33-37. INTRODUCTIONS TO LITERARY TYPES. Courses in 
this series provide training in the analysis of literary texts and 
in the practice of composition. Several of the offerings are 
given as General Studies freshman seminars. 


33. SIGNIFICANT WORKS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Not given in 1975-76 


34. SIGNIFICANT WORKS IN WORLD LITERATURE. 
Spring T, Th 
Oliver 2-3:55 


35. INTRODUCTION TO LITERARY STUDIES. 
Fall Mir Vi FOF 
Adams 9-9:55 


36. SIGNIFICANT WORKS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Spring M,T, W, Th, F 
Sippel 1-1:55 


37. SIGNIFICANT WORKS IN ‘‘SPECIAL’’ LITERATURES. 
Focus in this course varies. 

Winter M, T, W, Th, F 
Kinder 2-2:55 


97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


100. AFRO-AMERICAN LITERATURE. An examination of 
central literary works by representative Afro-American 
authors, from 1761 to the present. A study of the historical, 
biographical, and imaginative materials which reflect the 
unique experience of Black writers within American culture. 
(Identical with American Studies 33) 
Winter 

Hewitt* 


a os VY At Bl Yl a 
1-1:55 


101. ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM THE BEGINNING 
THROUGH THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. An introduction to 
the epic, lyric, narrative, and dramatic writing of England in 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance. 

Fall M, T, W, Th, F 
Howells 9-9:55 


*Of The American Studies Program. 
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102. ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. The study of the late Renais- 
sance and the Restoration and Neo-classical periods through 
their major literary production. 
Winter 
Kinder 


M, T, W, Th, F 
1-1:55 


103. ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE NINETEENTH AND 
EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURIES. The major poetry and 
prose of the Romantic, Victorian, and Edwardian periods. 

Spring M, T, W, Th, F 
Adams 1-1:55 


110. CREATIVE WRITING. Theory and practice in the art of 
literary creativity. Registration only upon consent of the 
instructor. 


Fall M, W 
Ryf ; 2-3:55 
Spring Ty 
Ryt 2-3:55 


111. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. An introduction to the 
historical study of language, with studies of phonetics, 
vocabulary development, grammatical principles, and 
problems in understanding. 

Winter M, W 
Oliver 4-6 


132. ADVANCED STUDIES IN ANALYSIS AND COM- 
POSITION OF EXPOSITORY PROSE. 

Spring Tok 
Atchity 10-12 


133. WOMEN IN LITERATURE. Special studies that will 
change focus from year to year. In 1975-76: Masculine/ 
Feminine — Fictional pairs by a male and female author, 
written in the same period, dealing with related themes. 
Aphra Behn and Defoe, Fielding and Austen, E. Bronte and 
Hardy, Anais Nin and Henry Miller, Doris Lessing and Philip 
Roth, John Rechy and Erica Jong. 

Spring M, W 
Kinder 2-3:55 


135-235. TEACHING OF ENGLISH AND COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Curriculum 
and instructional procedures and materials used in teaching 
English and Comparative Literature in the secondary schools. 


Prerequisite: Education 110. (Identical with Education 
135-235. ) 

Fall 

Oliver Arrange 


145. AMERICAN LITERATURE BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR. 
A survey of American literature from the seventeenth century 
to 1860. 

Fall ae T, W, Th, F 
Sippel : an Ne 9.9: 5s 
146. AMERICAN LITERATURE SINCE 1860. Major iMterar) 
trends and representative writers aes: the ie century. 
Winter ERED _M, Tt 
McMurray de 10- 12 


147-247. SPECIAL TOPICS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR. In 1975-76: American Renais- 
sance. Hawthorne, Melville, VOSS eis as anc 
Emerson. 
Spring 


M, T, W, Fhe 
McMurray : 


9-9:55 


148-248. SPECIAL TOPICS IN AMERICAN | LITERATURE 
AFTER THE CIVIL WAR. /n 1975-76: The age of Howells. 
From the genteel tradition to realism and naturalism, 
Howells, Adams, Crane, Norris, and Diener 

Spring etal Gs 
Sippel i Py oe Ar 


151. THE NOVEL TO 1900. Origin and historical develop- 
ment of the novel in England. To be taught in alternate years 
with emphasis on A. The novel in the eighteenth century, anc 
B. The novel in the nineteenth century. /n 1975-76: B. The 
Novel in the Nineteenth Century. 

Fall Ns T, W, Th, F 
Adams 1-1 “BE 


152. THE NOVEL IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. The 
study of selected novels from the major writers of our age. 


Winter 2 Feta Bi 
Ryf es 2-3:56 
Spring ee, a ia 
Wyatt a ade 


161. DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMA. The development ot 
the drama as a literary genre, with one aie major 
English dramatists. ih 

Winter mas M, W 
Busacca cae 4-6 


162. MODERN DRAMA. Dramatic forms, enna: aie 
content in major works of the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. & 

Spring M, W 
Busacca Sea ee 


63. LITERATURE OF THE CLASSICAL WORLD. Major 
lerary works in the classical period, and in the Graeco- 
Roman world. 

TF 
10-12 


34. WESTERN MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LITERA- 
RE. Major literary works in the Middle Ages and Renais- 


M, Th 
10-12 


55. WESTERN LITERATURE SINCE THE RENAISSANCE. 
lajor literary works in the European tradition from the neo- 
slassical era to the twentieth century. 

spring M, W 
Dliver 4-6 


56-266. ASIAN AND AFRICAN LITERATURE. Literatures 
China, Japan, India, Africa, the Near East. 

Ninter T;.Th 
a 2-3:55 
ha] 

67-267. A PERIOD IN WORLD LITERATURE. The period 
ill vary from year to year. 


Ved 


Not given in 1975-76 


8-268. A GENRE IN WORLD LITERATURE. The genre 
slected will vary from year to year. /n 1975-76: Short fiction. 
iH] i, Tt 

4-6 


9-269. A MAJOR FIGURE IN WORLD LITERATURE. The 
ure will vary from year to year. [In 1975-76: Cervantes. 

ring Rea ica 
4-6 


0 SHAKESPEARE. 
A general introduction to Shakespeare as comic and tragic 
matist. Entire class meets Monday, sections Wednesday 


M, W, Th 
4-6 


M, W 
2-3:55 
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171. LITERATURE TODAY. Each year some aspect of the 
contemporary literary scene will be examined, usually in the 
context of its literary antecedents. In 1975-76: An examina- 
tion of contemporary American poetry, 1945-1974. 

Fall Me Vath 
McMurray 1-1:55 


172. TWENTIETH CENTURY POETRY. Forms, techniques, 
and content in the major Anglo-American poetry of this 


century. 
Fall T, Th 
Ryf 2-3:55 


180-280. CHAUCER. Study in depth in the background and 
writings of Chaucer. 

Winter aE 
Wyatt 10-12 


181-281. MILTON. Study in depth of the poetry and selected 
prose of Milton. 

Spring M, W 
Howells 2-3:55 


182-282. THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD. Special studies in 
the literature of the English Renaissance. /n 1975-76: Change 
and transformation in Renaissance Literature. 

Spring yoann 
Howells 2-3:55 


183-283. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Special studies in 
the literature of the English Restoration and the eighteenth 
century. 

Not given in 1975-76 


184-284. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Special studies in 
the English Romantic and Victorian Periods. In 1975-76: 
Romantic Poetry. 
Winter 
Adams 


M, T, W, Th, F 
9-9:55 


185-285. LITERARY CRITICISM. Historical, theoretical, and 
applied criticism. 

Spring M, Th 
Kinder 10-12 


190. SENIOR SEMINAR. An attempt to examine literature 
from the broad historical and evolutionary point of view. At 
each meeting a different member of the staff will appear to 
discuss such comprehensive topics as the way a genre or a 
particular form changes through the centuries; the ante- 
cedents and subsequent critical influence of certain works; 
reading tastes through the centuries; etc. Special weekly 
readings will be assigned. 

Spring T 
Adams 7-10:30 p.m. 
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197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


301. RESEARCH. Independent research for qualified gradu- 
ate students. 

Each Term 

Staff Arrange 


306. SEMINARS. Advanced studies in the art and thought of 
a single major figure, in the nature and development of a 
literary genre, or in the character of a literary period or 
movement. 


Epic 

Fall W 
Oliver 7-10:30 p.m. 
Rabelais, Cervantes, and Melville 

Winter M 
Aichity 7-10:30 p.m. 
Chekhov and Jane Austen 

Winter W 
Wyatt 7-10:30 p.m. 
Experimental Novel 

Spring M 
Ryft 7-10:30 p.m. 


The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty 
of the Department of English and Comparative Literature. 
See description under General Studies. | 


THE COLLEGIUM. 
Owen 


F7. LITERATURE OF THE CITY. 
Howells 


F25. THE HAUNTED MIND IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Sippel 


F36. DREAM STYLES. 
Kinder 


F37. THE ADOLESCENT IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
McMurray 


F41. SCIENCE FICTION: LITERARY FRONTIERS in 
SCIENCE FICTION. 
Atchity 


P11-12. PERSPECTIVES IN AMERICAN CULTURE. 
McMurray, Ryf, Sippel 


P31-32. PERSPECTIVES IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Busacca 


C5. LITERATURE AND THE LIVES OF WOMEN. 
McMurray 


C7. MYSTERY AND DETECTIVE FICTION. 
Adams 


Ci3. CONCEPTS OF THE SELF. 
Wyatt 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CUMMINGS, Chairman 
PROFESSOR BIRMAN (0n leave fal/ and winter terms) 
PROFESSOR MORRIS 


Geology is the exploration of this planet and our 
neighboring planets in Space. In our courses we investi- 
ate the Earth’s interior, continents, and oceans, the 
history and distribution of life, and the processes at 
work within and on the surface of the Earth. The curric- 
ulum provides for independent research, field 
application, and interdepartmental studies where 
desired. 
_ The population explosion demands increasing 
Utilization of this planet, and earth scientists are 
needed in greater numbers and increasing variety of 
application. Students majoring in geology receive broad 
Bere cae training which prepares them for 
jraduate school, research, and teaching, or for applied 
work in mineral resources and environmental geology. 
_ Two special interdepartmental programs lead to 
ipplied or research careers in geochemistry and geo- 
hysics. The programs are designed to give students 
e theoretical and applied aspects of these disciplines 
they relate to (1) the understanding of the Earth and 
Earth processes, and (2) the exploration for mineral and 
oil resouces. 
- The Occidental Geology Department is in an 
excellent geological environment. Advanced students 
participate with faculty members in research and 
widely ranging field projects. 


MAJOR: Geology 1, 2, 3, 41, 42, 43, 101, 102, 103, 111, 
and 112 are required, and either Geology 10 or 22 is 
trongly recommended. Students are required to take 
Mathematics 21 and a minimum of two courses in either 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, or biology. Selection 
and scheduling of these courses should follow 
onsultation with adviser. 
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The programs which follow are optional. Either may be 
chosen instead of the standard geology major program. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN 
GEOCHEMISTRY: Geology 1, 2, 43, 101, 102 or 103, 
111, 131; Chemistry 11, 12, 101, 102, 108, X130, X140, 
X150 (one of X160, X170, X180). Chemistry 51, 52 are 
strongly recommended. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN GEOPHYSICS: 
Geology 1, 2, 42, 43, 111, 121, 131; Physics 11, 12, 13, 
14, 50, 101, 110, 150; Mathematics 41, 42, 43, 61, 62. 


For the geology major, the comprehensive examination 
is based on a practical field experience. For the inter- 
departmental programs, the comprehensive examina- 
tion is based on the required geology and chemistry or 
physics courses. 


1. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. Survey of this planet; what it is 
and how it works. 
Fall 

Morris 


M,T,W, Th 
1-1:55 


2. ADVANCED GENERAL GEOLOGY. A sophisticated 
investigation of principles necessary for understanding and 
interpreting modern geologic concept. Prerequisite: Geology 
7 or permission of instructor. 
Winter 
Morris 


Lectures: 9-9:55 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 T 
Section 2: 2-5 Th 


3. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY. History of the development of 
the Earth and its life. Prerequisite: Geology 1 and 2. 

Spring Lectures: 10-10:55 M, T, Th, F 
Morris Laboratory: 2-5 T 
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10. URBAN GEOLOGY. Geologic hazards and problems such 
as earthquakes, landslides, ground water and surface water, 
and beach engineering, as they relate to the physical environ- 
ment of the city. Preventive measures and legal implication of 
the hazards are discussed. A limited number of field trips 
may be arranged. Designed primarily for nonscience majors. 
Spring Lectures: 1-1:55 M, T. W..Th 
Cummings Laboratory: 2-5 W 


22. GEQHYDROLOGY. A survey of water as used by man. 
Emphasis on the availability, production, and the critical 
relation of water to our environment. A limited number of 
tield trips may be arranged. 
Winter 

Birman Not given in 1975-76 
41. INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. Study of develop- 
ment of invertebrate life as recorded in fossils; evolution; im- 
portance of life in interpreting the history of the Earth. Pre- 
requisite: Geology 2 or permission of instructor. 

Fall Lectures: 10-10:55 M, T, Th, F 
Morris Laboratory: 2-5 T 


42. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY. Study of the nature of origin 
of faults, and foids; structures of sedimentary, igneous, and 
metamorphic rocks. Introduction to mechanics of deforma- 
tion. Prerequisite: Geology 2 or permission of instructor. 

Winter Lectures: 8-8:55 M, T, W, Th 
Cummings Laboratory: 2-5 W 


43. MINERALOGY. Composition, structure, and identifi- 
cation of minerals; ore deposits and mining. Prerequisite: 
Geology 2 or permission of instructor. 

Spring Lectures: 9-9:55 M, T, Th 
Birman Laboratory: 2-5 M, Th 


97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Permission of instructor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


101. IGNEOUS PETROLOGY. Description, identification, 
and genetic interpretation of the igneous rocks. Prerequisite: 
Geology 43 or permission of instructor. 

Fall Lectures: 8-8:55 M, T, W, Th 
Cummings Laboratory: 2-5 M, W 


102. SEDIMENTARY PETROLOGY. Description, identifica- 
tion. and genetic interpretation of the sedimentary rocks. 
Prerequisite: Geology 107 or permission of instructor. 

Winter Lectures: 10-12 M, Th 
Morris Laboratory: 2-57, Th 


Se ae ee 


103. METAMORPHIC PETROLOGY. Description, identifi 
cation, and genetic interpretation of the metamorphic rocks 
Prerequisite: Geology 101 or 102 or permission of instructor 
Spring Lectures: 8-8:55 M, T, W, TI 
Cummings Laboratory: 2-5T, Tt 


111. FIELD GEOLOGY. Methods and techniques in geologic 

mapping. Detailed mapping and geologic interpretation fe) 

local areas. Prerequisite: nate y! 43 and Ps ld 0 

instructor. 

Fall Lectures: Aceand 
mae Friday i in fielc 


112. ADVANCED FIELD GEOLOGY. Geologic mapping 0 
selected field areas. Prerequisite; races Us: anc 
permission of instructor. ; 

Winter 
Cummings “Arrang 
121. GEOPHYSICS. Theoretical and sapling analysis of the 
Earth’s magnetic, gravitational, and seismic properties 
Prerequisite: Geology 1 ana 2, or Pe of instructor 
Given in alternate years. 

Fall Not. given in 1975-76 


122. VERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. Study of vertebrate 
life as recorded in fossils with emphasis on evolution anc 
morphology. Given in alternate years. (Identical sue Blog 
141.) 

Spring 
Morris 


Lectures: 9-9: 55M, T, W, Tt 
“Laboratory: 2-5 Tt 
or Arrange 


131. GEOCHEMISTRY. Study of the relative and absolute 
abundance of elements and isotopes and the processe: 
governing their distribution and migration | in the Earth 
Prerequisite: Geology 1 and 2, or Pension of instructor. 
Given in alternate years. 

Fall Lectures: 9-9: 55 M, 2 WwW, Tt 
Cummings Laboratory: Arrangé 


141. GEOLOGY OF THE PACIFIC BORDER. Geologic de 
scription and history of California, Oregon, and Washington 
Field trips are considered an integral part of the course 
Students are required to participate and repre ona HU Ue 
of three field trips. 
Fall eds of 
Morris Not given in 1975-7 
197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Permission of instructor. 

Each Term : : abe) 
Staff - Arrange 


a 


ae ee 


History 


Ob ee 
ee a. 


PROF ESSOR WINTER, Chairman, fall term (on leave 
_ spring term) 

PROFESSOR HARRIS, Chairman, winter and spring 
terms 

ROFESSOR RODES 

PROFESSOR ROLLE 

vem) KROEBER (on /eave winter and spring 


_ terms) 

\SSOCIATE PROFESSOR COHEN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CHAN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HOROWITZ 


ae is studied in many ways for a variety of pur- 
oses. From the career of a single individual, from the 
life of a social group, or from the history of an idea, the 
past both stimulates and binds the present. By reading 
nistorical sources, by studying problems that are now 
y and gone, or by relating the past with problems of 
day, one comes to understand the ways of man. Such 
inderstanding is basic to decisions to be made about 
society, politics, and economic life. An ability to study 
ind to write history is, furthermore, a vital introduction 
0 the professions of law, foreign service, public 
dministration, teaching, journalism, and 
rarianship. 


AJOR: Nine courses from this department chosen in 
nsultation with the student’s adviser. The nine 
urses must include History 51 (taken in the sopho- 
nore year), 180, and one proseminar (182 or 183), and 
hould be selected from at least three of these areas of 
roncentration: United States, Europe, Far East, Latin 
America, Middle East, or Africa. Courses numbered 
above 180 require some background qualifications; 
nstructors should be consulted before registration. 

_ Majors in this department may in consultation with 
heir advisers choose an Area Studies emphasis (see 
page 24) or a topical emphasis. Topics might, for 
sxample, include Women’s Studies, Social History, 


Black History, Psychohistory, Political History, Art 
History, History of |deas, and Urban History. With 
approval of their adviser and the department chairman, 
students may take appropriate courses outside the 
department to fulfill the overall departmental course 
requirements. 

The senior comprehensive requirement is met by 
satisfactory performance in the senior seminar, with an 
oral examination over this work. Details may be 
obtained from the major adviser. Students anticipating 
graduate work should acquire a reading knowledge of 
one foreign language. 


HONORS: Maiors in the department may qualify for 
Departmental Honors, allowing them to undertake a 
variety of independent projects, wholly within this 
department or in conjuction with others. Interested 
students should consult the chairman for details. 


GRADUATE STUDY: The department offers a Master 
of Arts degree under the thesis plan. A reading 
knowledge of one foreign language is required. 
Interested applicants should consult the chairman for 
details. 


25. MODERN EUROPEAN CULTURE. Intellectual and artis- 
tic trends in Europe from the sixteenth to the twentieth 


century. 
Spring M, Th 
Rodes 10-12 


41. THE BLACK AMERICAN I. A history of the Black experi- 
ence in the Americas beginning with the African backgrounds 
and extending through 1807. (/dentical with American 
Studies 41.) 

Winter M,1T,W,Th 
Hewitt* 9-9:55 


"Of The American Studies Program. 
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42. THE BLACK AMERICAN II. The history of the Black 
American from 1808 through the Black Revolution of the 
twentieth century. Special emphasis will be given to com- 
parative slave systems. (/dentical with American Studies 
42.) 

Spring 
Hewitt” 


M, 1, W, Th 
9-9:55 


51. HISTORICAL METHOD AND HISTORIOGRAPHY. An 
introductory workshop in the art and craft of history, designed 
primarily for the sophomore history major. In conjunction 
with readings on the theoretical and methodological bases of 
historical inquiry, the student will engage in frequent exer- 
cises in historical research and writing. Open to students 
from other departments upon consent of the instructor. 


Fall i 
Kroeber 4-5:30 
Th 

7-9 p.m. 


55. SOCIAL HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART. A study of 
painting, architecture, poetry, literature, sculpture, and 
music as documents of American taste in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Given in alternate years. 
Winter 
Winter 


MCh 
3-3:55 


75. THE NEW PSYCHOHISTORY. Human motivation via 
application of psychiatric and psychoanalytic techniques to 
history, from ancient times to the present. Biographical 
analysis is stressed. 

Fall Th 
Rolle 2-5 


97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


100-200. COLONIAL AMERICA. The history of the transition 
of culture from the Old World to the New, with an emphasis 
upon the creation of new institutions and ideas. 

Winter T, 7h 
Cohen 2-3:55 


101-201. REVOLUTIONARY AMERICA AND THE NEW 
NATION. How revolutionary was the American experience in 
cause and effects? The making of the Constitution to the 
victory of Jacksonian Democracy. 
Spring 
Cohen 


TW TAGE 
9-9:55 


*Of The American Studies Program. 


102-202. THE UNITED STATES AT MID-CENTURY. Th 
history of the Nation from the 1830's to the Civil War an 
Reconstruction. Sectionalism, Manifest Destiny, Slavery, an 
Abolitionism. 


Spring ; T, W, Th, 


Cohen Ure a se 88:5 


4103-203. THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN AMERICA. Th 
United States after the Civil War and Reconstruction eras: th 
rise of Theodore Roosevelt’s new American bet: acs 
economic, and social crises at home. NR 

Fall BIEN aa | 
Rolle eat tie data 10- : 


104-204. THE PROGRESSIVE ERA, 1900- 1932. Problems ( 
empire, governmental regulation, boom and bust. The Unite 
States from the accession of Theodore Roosevelt ‘to th 
election of Franklin Roosevelt. 

Fall Eb Saris ore A, Ths 
Axeen* Agra: 9-9:5 


105-205. CALIFORNIA AND THE WEST. California fror 
Indian and Hispanic origins to the presen Culture, societ) 
politics, and economics. a . 

Spring V 
Rolle blac 2- 


106-206. THE 1920’s AND THE 1960’s: COMPARISON 
AND CONTRADICTIONS. Two pivotal eras of America 
history viewed thematically. National psychology, foreig 
relations, society, politics, and economics are examined. 

Winter vee ML <1: 
Rolle ao seer 10-1 


107-207. CONTEMPORARY AMERICA. The Great Depre: 
sion, the New Deal, World War II, the “cold war,’’ and recer 
challenges at home and abroad. . 

Spring Ce w, Th; 
Axeen* is 8-8: 5 


108. ANCIENT ATHENS. An intellectual and social history ¢ 


. Athens in the Hellenic and Hellenistic Beka 


Winter | Mh ie 
Horowitz a emanate | a 


113. INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE. . 
study of the multifaceted intellectual life of Europe in th 
period 1300 to 1600. 

Fall . Age 
Horowitz —2- 3: 5 


114. RENAISSANCE FLORENCE. City banning: ar 
literature, BrMoseRty.e civic life, and history of Florence in it 
age of splendor. 


Horowitz Not toiven in 1975- 7 


“Of The American Studies Program. 
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15. EARLY MODERN EUROPE. A political, social, 
conomic, and intellectual history focusing on events of the 
iIxteenth and seventeenth centuries which have become 
ubjects of historical controversy. 


Vinter 
lorowitz 


T, W, Th, F 
1-1:55 


18. WOMAN AND MAN IN WESTERN THOUGHT. 
Vestern attitudes and ideas on the natural and social position 
f women and on relationships between the sexes. A feminist 
erspective on classic, Judeo-Christian, and early modern 
istory. 
lorowitz Not given in 1975-76 
21. GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE, 1918-1939. A study of 
iplomatic dilemmas. 

all M, Th 
odes 4-6 


22. HISTORY OF ENGLAND SINCE 1832. Britain as a 
duntry and empire, with a strong emphasis on cultural 
istory. 
Vinter Not given in 1975-76 
26. GERMANY. The German experience: Disunity, unifica- 
n, and division. 1806 to the present. 

odes Not given in 1975-76 
29. FRANCE. The Ancient Regime, the French Revolution 
nd its echoes. Grandeur then and now. 

odes Not given in 1975-76 


31. TRADITIONAL CHINA. Many and varied cultural ex- 
eriences of the Chinese people from the Peking Cave Man to 
1e Canton opium smugglers (c. 500,000 B.C.—A.D. 1840). 
rimarily a social history, topics will include, but not be 
mited to, footbinding, food, kung-fu, and Fu Manchus. 

pring M, T, Th, F 
han 8-8:55 


32. MODERN CHINA. The development of the Chinese 
fate from the Opium War to the present: Problems of imperi- 
lism, nationalism, and revolution, modernization efforts and 
Ye political and social transformation under the Chinese 
ymmunist state. 

han Not given in 1975-76 
a 

a TRADITIONAL JAPAN. Sun Goddess and geisha girls, 
amurai and peasants — these and other ingredients that 
lade up the Japanese society from earliest times to 1868. 
rimarily social and economic, this course will emphasize 
10Se aspects of growth and development that are particularly 
slevant to contemporary Japan. 

al | Mie Lak ebooks 
han 8-8:55 
x 


‘: 


; 
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134. MODERN JAPAN. The history of Japan from the Meiji 
Restoration to the present, with emphasis on its moderniza- 
tion process and social change. 

Chan Not given in 1975-76 


135-235. THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. Twentieth century 
transformation of Chinese culture and society. Lectures, 


discussions, and films to illuminate Mao’s dictum that ‘‘a 
revolution is not a tea party.’’ 

Fall M, Th 
Chan 10-12 


138. THE UNITED STATES AND THE FAR EAST. The 
evolution of relations between the United States, China, and 
Japan since the eighteenth century, with emphasis on 
America’s politcal, economic, and military impacts as well as 
the development of cultural interchange. 

Chan Not given in 1975-76 


145-245. MEXICO. Mexico from the Nahua Empire and 
civilization to the revolutionary culture of today, against the 
background of Circum-Caribbean peoples, nation-building 
and modern societies. 
Kroeber Not given in 1975-76 
150. HISTORY OF AMERICAN THOUGHT AFTER 1870. 
Readings and discussions on the major figures in modern 
intellectual history. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Not given in 1975-76 


151. AMERICAN SOCIAL HISTORY, 1870 TO THE 
PRESENT. Readings and discussion of the important works 
on the institutions and values of the American people in 
modern times. Given in alternate years. 
Winter Not given in 1975-76 
153. AMERICAN URBAN HISTORY. The city and_ its 
relationship to the course of American civilzation, eighteenth 
century to the present. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Not given in 1975-76 


154. AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. The history of biography as 
an art and a resource for historians. Given in alternate years. 
Fall Meat. Thick 
Winter 3-3:55 


162-262. THE MIDDLE EAST. From Muhammad and Islam 
to the October War with emphasis on the modern period. 

Fall M, T, Th, F 
Harris 9-9:55 


166. THE AFRICAN HISTORICAL TRADITION. Africa 
before the European imperial intervention in the nineteenth 
century. 


Harris Not given in 1975-76 
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170. EGYPT. The glory and the grief of 5000 years of the river 
that is Egypt and of Cairo the City Victorious from Saqqara to 
Sadat. 

Winter 


Harris 10-12 


180. SENIOR SEMINAR. Required of senior History majors. 
Winter W 
Rodes 2-5 


181-281. PROSEMINAR. Open to seniors, graduates, and 
qualified juniors only. Modernization Efforts in China and/ 
Section 1. The Renaissance 

Fall WF 
Horowitz 2-3:55 


Section 2. A Marxian approach to Aierican History. 
Fall M, Th 
Cohen 10-12 


182-282. PROSEMINAR. Open to seniors, graduates, and 
qualified juniors only. Modernization Efforts in China and/ 


or Japan. 
Winter M 
Chan ; 7-10 p.m. 


183-283. PROSEMINAR. Open to seniors, graduates, and 
qualified juniors only. 

Section 1. Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, and History: A bio- 
graphical Approach. 


Spring M, Th 
Rolle 10-12 
Section 2. European Unification Movements. 

Spring Th 
Rodes 7-10 p.m. 


197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


301. RESEARCH. Independent research for qualified gradu- 
ate students. 

Each Term 

Staff Arrange 


310. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Research and in- 
tensive study in American history. Designed for graduates, 
M.A. candidates, and selected undergraduates. 

Winter T 
Rolle 7-10 p.m. 


311. SEMINAR IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. Research and 
intensive study in European history. 

Winter W 
Rodes 7-10 p.m. 


M, Th | 


390. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE. 
Each Term 3 
Staff ee | Arrang 


The following General Sindies courses are offered by tacutt 
of the Department of History. See description under Gener: 
Studies. 


THE COLLEGIUM. 
Harris, Horowitz 


F4. FIDEL CASTRO’S ‘‘NEW CUBA’’ AND **NE\ 
CUBAN.”’ 3 we 
Kroeber 


F6. APOLLO AND DIONYSUS. 
Winter 


F29. MARX AND REVOLUTION. 
Cohen 


F42. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF REVOLUTIONS. 
Rodes 


P11-12. PERSPECTIVES IN AMERICAN CULTURE. 
Cohen, Winter 


P21-22. PERSPECTIVES IN NON-WESTERN avi 
TIONS. Ce 
Chan 


Bi0. AFRICAN STUDIES THROUGH LITERATURE. 
Harris 


B11. ASIA boo. 
Harris 


Languages and 
Linguistics 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ALKIRE, Chairman 
PROFESSOR BABCOCK 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FREY (on /eave winter and 
: spring terms) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR REA 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BARBER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CANE 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR AEBI 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR NIETO 

MR. JACQUEMETTON, /nstructor 

MR. RODRIGUEZ, Instructor 

¥ CELCE-MURCIA, /nstructor 


fhe curriculum in foreign languages comprises three 
levels of instruction: the introductory and intermediate 
courses; the advanced courses; the literature, advanced 
language, and graduate courses. 
} A forty-five position Language Laboratory located in 
Johnson Hall facilitates instruction. Its use is required 
in all elementary and intermediate courses. 
7 Languages 1, 2, and 3 
_ The satisfactory completion of Language 3, 3S, or 3R 

or an examination of competence fulfills the college 
anguage requirement for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Incoming students who present College Entrance 
Examination Board achievement scores will be placed 

n the language sequence according to scores achieved. 
hose with scores of 550 or above are regarded as 
aving fulfilled the language requirement of the 
Jollege. Students who do not present test scores and 
vho offer two or more years of high school language are 
required to take a placement examination to determine 
the level at which they should continue their language 
study. Students may fulfill the college language 
requirements in languages not offered at Occidental 
-ollege provided that they present either three 
semesters of language study at the college level, or 
pass a standardized test at the prescribed level. 
Language placement tests are administered by the 
lepartment during orientation week in the fall term. 


—— 


Language 100, 101, and 102 

These courses offer on an advanced level the study 
of grammar, composition, conversation, literary styles, 
and an introduction to the culture of the respective 
countries. 

Language 130 and above 

Literature courses conducted in the language as well 
as advanced language courses are open to any student 
with sufficient language competence. 


INTERNATIONAL AND LANGUAGE CENTER: The 
International and Language Center, located in Eileen 
Norris Residence Hall, is designed to promote interest 
in the study and social use of foreign languages outside 
the classroom. A number of dormitory accommodations 
are provided for language students interested in this 
opportunity to use foreign languages in an informal 
atmosphere. 


STUDY ABROAD: Attention is invited to the 
description of foreign study opportunities on pages 
22-24. For many programs language proficiency is 
advisable or required, especially if the student is 
considering the language track option. 


LINGUISTICS: Linguistics courses form an integral 
part of the departmental curriculum and are strongly 
recommended to qualified students. One linguistics 
course is required of literature majors; language track 
majors are expected to take two linguistics courses. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in French, 
German, and Spanish. The student majoring ina 
foreign language may select either the literature track 
or the language track. The requirements for the 
literature track major consist of Language 101 and 102, 
six literature courses selected from those numbered 153 
and above, and Linguistics 100. The requirements for 
the language track major consist of Language 101 and 
102, two literature courses numbered 153 and above, 
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three advanced language courses numbered 130 to 149, 
and Linguistics 100 and 110. In addition, language track 
majors must take e/ther (1) four courses in one partic- 
ular subject field outside language and literature, such 
as Economics, Diplomacy and World Affairs, History, 
or Political Science, or (2) four courses in a second 
language. Language track majors are strongly recom- 
mended to spend a year of study abroad. Study in an 
Occidental program overseas may be substituted for 
one of the language track courses so that credit to 
complete the major may come from a third literature 
course, €.g., aseminar in a genre or in a major figure. 
Requirements for the language track major may vary 
slightly according to the language chosen. Detailed 
information concerning department major 
requirements is contained in a departmental brochure 
which can be obtained from the Language Department 
office, 

A Spanish major may, in consultation with his 
adviser, choose an emphasis in Hispanic/ Latin 
American studies (see page 25). This emphasis is 
especially recommended for students intending to 
teach Spanish at the secondary school level. 

The student majoring in French must pass a written 
examination in basic grammar as a prerequisite to be- 
coming a candidate for comprehensive examinations in 
French. It is recommended that he complete the 
language examination by the end of his sophomore 
year. The course in Composition and Stylistics (French 
141) is required of all French majors, unless, in 
exceptional cases, exemption is granted by the French 
section. (Students planning to study at the University of 
Montpellier are advised to take the Composition and 
Stylistics course before departure.) 

Senior comprehensives are required of all majors. 
Normally they will be administered at the end of the 
winter term to those who have completed all major 
requirements. Majors are advised to consult their 
department at an early date regarding departmental! 
reading lists, comprehensive procedures, and the 
Honors thesis option. 


GROUP MAJOR: Literature track: courses 101 and 102, 
three courses chosen from those numbered 153 and 
above, and one Jinguistics course in each of two 
different languages. Language track: two advanced 
language courses (numbered from 130 to 149) and one 
advanced literature course (numbered 153 or above) in 
each of two different languages, and two linguistics 
courses. Students selecting the literature track are 
expected to take courses from at least two different 


literary periods. Comprehensive examinations are 
required in each language for both literature and 
language track majors. 


SUMMER TERM: Attention is invited to summer term 
opportunities for language study including the summer 
term abroad. Students may fulfill the college language 
requirment by completing a ten-week, intensive study © 
of French, German, or Spanish during the Occidental — 
summer term. Note should be taken of the travel-study © 
programs offered in French, German, and Spanish. : 
Opportunities are also available, on a selective basis, I 
qualified advanced students to work independently i in q 
literature Courses. q 
oF 


HONORS: Majors in the department may qualify for 
Departmental Honors at graduation through individua ql 
study in depth of a literary figure, genre, or movement 
including an honors thesis. Consult the department 
chairman concerning details by the end of the junior a 
year. 4 
Departmental Honors will be awarded to Aiaduanieal 
seniors upon the fulfillment of the following: an overall 
B-plus average and an A-minus average in the major 
area; passing of the comprehensive examination with 
Distinction; distinguished work in some form of inde- 
pendent study, i.e., course 197, honors thesis, or Inter: 
national Studies Fellowship; and agreement by the staff 
of the appropriate language section and the department 
chairman that the above conditions have been met. 


i: 


GRADUATE STUDY: The department offers two 
programs of graduate study: (1) Master of Arts in 
French, German,and Spanish literature; (2) Master of 

Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), offered in French, German. 
and Spanish. 


be ete ae ka Ser bea, 
a aatin es, Uae 


MASTER OF ARTS a 
Students enrolled for the Master of Arts degree in 
French, German, or Spanish are directed to pages 
10-14 for general college requirements. The 
Department of Languages and Linguistics normally — 
requires a thesis and reading knowledge ofasecond ~— 
poked language. Consult the department chairman for 
etails 


‘ 
be 
Pi. 
‘ 3 
x 
4% 


MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING (M.A.T.) 


_ In addition to the general college requirements for 
all M.A.T. candidates (see pages 13-14), the 
department requires: 

1. Three literature courses selected upon 
consultation with adviser. At least one of these courses 
should ordinarily be a seminar. 

_ 2. French 212, German 212, or Spanish 212. 

_ 3. Linguistics 210. Consult the department chairman 
for details. 


FRENCH 
FRACTIONAL COURSE. % course credit. 


a} 

X131. ADVANCED CONVERSATION. Oral practice based on 
articles in current periodicals and other subjects of general 
interest. Taught by French students from the University of 
Montpellier, under the supervision of a French instructor. 
Open to students who have completed French 3 as well as 
those on a more advanced level. Graded on Credit/No Credit 
basis. May be repeated for credit. 


Vinter T, Th 
vane in charge 4-5 
a 
FULL COURSES 


1. ELEMENTARY FRENCH. Pronunciation, grammar, read- 
ng, introductory free conversation, and writing. Intensive 
Oral drills in both classroom and laboratory. 

all 


section 1 M, T, W, Th, F 
tea 8-8:55 
ection 2 My 7.5) CaF 
elce-Murcia 9-9:55 


if 
2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH. Further development of skills 
acquired in French 1, with greater emphasis on reading and 


bi 


Bite. 
/ inter 


M, 1, W, Th, F 
8-8:55 


MT W, Th; F 
1-1:55 
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3. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH I. Increased emphasis on 
culture and civilization. Reading and discussion of a novel in 
French. Further work in grammar, composition, and oral pro- 
ficiency. Prerequisite: French 2 or equivalent. 


Fall M, T, W, Th, F 
Cane 8-8:55 
Spring M, T, W, Th, F 


Celce-Murcia 8-8:55 
3R. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH READING IN SPECIALIZED 
FIELDS. May be substituted for French 3 to satisfy all-college 
language requirement. With continued work in grammar, 
conversation, and composition, stresses reading skills in 
major field of each student’s interest. 

Spring M, T, W, Th, F 
Rea 1-1:55 


97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


100. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH Il. Advanced oral work, 
composition, and grammar review; discussion with emphasis 
on texts of twentieth century France and current events in 
periodicals. Integrated language laboratory program for aural 
comprehension and pronunciation. Prerequisite: French 3 or 


equivalent. 

Fall 

Section 1 M, T, W, Th, F 
Cane 9-9:55 
Section 2 M, 1, W, Th, F 


Celce-Murcia 1-1:55 
101. ADVANCED FRENCH. Continuation of French 100 with 
work in composition, grammar, and discussion based upon 
contemporary texts and current events. Introduction to tech- 
niques of literary analysis in the novel, theater, and poetry. 
Emphasis on explication de textes. Continuation of laboratory 
program. Prerequisite: French 100 or permission of 
instructor. 

Winter hm RATA ES BL 9 
Rea 9-9:55 


102. INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH CIVILIZATION. A 
general survey of French civilization, with emphasis on the 
contemporary scene, through readings and discussion. Con- 
tinued emphasis on written and oral language improvement. 
Prerequisite: French 107 or equivalent. 

Spring M, T, W, Th, F 
Rea 9-9:55 
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141. COMPOSITION AND STYLISTICS. General problems of 
vocabulary, syntax, and style through analysis of texts of 
literary and nonliterary nature, /a dissertation francaise and 
l’explication de texte. Required for all French majors and 
open to other advanced students with permission of 
instructor. Highly recommended for students wishing to 
study in France. Prerequisite: French 107. 

Winter RYE 
Celce-Murcia 10-12 


142. FRENCH FOR THE FRENCH. Designed to meet the 
needs of language track majors but open to other qualified 
students. Reading and discussion of a variety of essentially 
nonliterary subjects. Each student will also be given the 
opportunity to read and write in French on the subject of his 
chosen secondary field. Emphasis will be on a variety of 
content and language experience and on application of 
language to the needs of practical situations. 

Spring 

Cane Not given in 1975-76 


143. STUDIES IN TRANSLATION. Problems and techniques 
of translation and, to a more limited extent, of interpretation. 
Emphasis on comparative linguistics and on_ practice. 
Prerequisite: French 141, Given in alternate years. 

Spring M, Th 
Cane 10-12 


152-252. RENAISSANCE AND BAROQUE. Readings and 
discussions of the major works in poetry and prose of the six- 
teenth century: Marot, I|’Ecole Lyonnaise, Marguerite de 
Navarre, Rabelais, La Pleiade, Montaigne, D’Aubigne and 
the Baroque poets. Prerequisite: French 102 or permission of 
instructor. 

Spring ae 
Celce-Murcia 10-12 


154-254. AN INTRODUCTION TO SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY LITERATURE. Reading and discussion of the major 
authors of each genre: Malherbe, Saint Amant, La Fontaine, 
and Boileau, for poetry; D’Urfe, Scarron, and Mme. de La 
Fayette, for the novel: Corneille, Moliere, and Racine, for the 
theater; Descartes and Pascal, for philosophy. Prerequisite: 
French 102 or permission of instructor. Given in alternate 
years. 

Spring 
Celce-Murcia Not given in 1975-76 
155-255. THE NOVEL FROM ITS ORIGINS TO THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Readings and discussion in the French 
novel, stressing works of Balzac, Stendhal, Flaubert, and 
Zola. Prerequisite: French 102 or permission of instructor. 
Given in alternate years. 

Winter M, Th 
Rea 10-12 


156-256. THE FRENCH ENLIGHTENMENT. The ideas 
the French Enlightenment, frequent source of our own ur 
finished debates, as found in their literary expression b 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau. aecee 
French 102 or permission of instructor. sauceh tae 
Winter ra ee 
Cane Not towent 1975-7 
157-257. POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTI 
ETH CENTURIES. A study of French poetry from th 
Romantic period, through the masterpieces of Baudelaire 
Verlaine, Rimbaud, and Mallarme, to representative works i 
the twentieth century. Prerequisite: French 102 or oe 
of instructor. 

Fall 

Rea Not oven in Ay eee iA 


158-258. THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NOVEL. iRectiog 
and discussions of novels by Proust, Gide, Colette, Mauriac 
Malraux, Camus, Sartre, and Robbe- Grillet. Prerequisite 
French 102 or permission of instructor. i 

Fall ee ey ag 
Rea ipa 10-1 


160-260. SEMINAR IN A LITERARY THEME: WOMEN It 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Readings and discussion of th 
works of selected women writers from Madame de La Fayett 
to Simone de Beauvoir; and portraits of the woman from thi 
Marquise de Merteuil to Emma Bovary and Theres 
Desqueyroux. Prerequisite: French 102 or permission (0) 
instructor. 

Winter 

Rea Not aren in 1975- 7 


170-270. SEMINAR IN GENRE OR NONFRENCH LITERA 
TURE. Readings and discussion of works in a particular genr 
of French literature or of selected works of French-speakin: 
countries of the world. Pel ta Prenche eg aid ea 
of instructor. 
Winter 
Celce-Murcia Not given in 1975-7¢ 
197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Individual study of a majo 
author, movement, or genre. For students with advancec 
competence who seek study in an area not included in th 
department’s curriculum. Prerequisite: ADBEO ver of the 
department. 

Each Term 
Staff ae Arrange 


212. THE TEACHING OF FRENCH. Classroom observation 
at local secondary and elementary schools and at Occidental, 
€ Beeiution of language pedagogy, instructional materials and 
rocedures, lesson plans, supervised teaching on a limited 
asis, testing and evaluation, and professional language 
‘ganizations and publications. Designed primarily for 
.A.T. candidates. Enrollment for one course credit in spring 
t erm, but the prerequisite is participation in fall and winter 


Arrange 


aff Arrange 


RACTIONAL COURSE. % course credit. 


.3. INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATION. Oral practice based 
1 articles in current periodicals and other subjects of general 
interest. Taught by German students from the University of 
the Saarland, under the supervision of a German instructor. 
Designed primarily for students who have completed German 
3 and who do not plan to enroll in advanced courses. Graded 
C _Credit/No Credit basis. May be ge: for credit. 


Winter T, Th 
Babcock in charge 4-5 


Sé M, T, W, Th, F 
A ebi 8-8:55 
Section 2 M, ae WwW, aia F 
ao 9-9:55 


Section 1 ME Ne ie 
A Babcock 8-8:55 
Section 2 M, T, W, Th, F 
Aebi 9-9:55 
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3. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN I. German review. Conversa- 
tional practice; discussion of cultural readings and literary 
selections. Prerequisite: German 2 or equivalent. 


Fall M, T, W, Th, F 

Aebi 9-9:55 

Spring 

Section 1 M,T, W, Th, F 

Babcock 8-8:55 

Section 2 MTs WN, Th. F 
9-9:55 


3S. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN. Designed to develop ability to 
read scientific texts. Readings selected from scientific litera- 
ture. Vocabulary building; structural review. May be sub- 
stituted for German 3 to satisfy all-college language require- 
ment. Prerequisite: German 2 or equivalent. 
Spring My, W, 7h, F 
tual 8-8:55 


97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


100. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN II. Reading and discussion 
of modern German literature. Lectures. Composition and 
advanced grammar. Prerequisite: German 3 or equivalent. 

Fall M, Th 
Frey 2-3:55 


101. ADVANCED CONTEMPORARY GERMAN. Section |. 
Oral and written expression based upon current topics and 
practical situations. Recommended for, but not restricted to, 
DWA majors. 

Winter 

Frey Not given in 1975-76 


101. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. 
Section Il. Oral and written practice of current topics as well 
as literary types and turns of expression. Practice in essay 


writing. 
Winter th 
Aebi 2-3:55 


102. INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN LITERATURE. General 
survey of German literature. Lectures on major writers, 
movements, genres, and works; representative readings; 
introduction to techniques of literary analysis. Prerequisite: 
German 100 or equivalent. 
Spring 

Babcock 


M, T, W, Th, F 
9-9:55 
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143. STUDIES IN TRANSLATION. The translator’s art. Prob- 
lems and techniques of translation from German to English. 
Given in alternate years. 
Fall 

Babcock Not given in 1975-76 
145. SPRACHFERTIGKEIT. (ADVANCED LANGUAGE 
PROFICIENCY.) Practice in translating and interpreting of 
contemporary Anglo-American materials into German. 
Winter 

Frey and staff Not given in 1975-76 
153. ENLIGHTENMENT AND STORM AND STRESS. 
Reason and the revolt against reason. Selected works of 
Lessing and the young Goethe and Schiller. Prerequisite: 
German 102 or permission of instructor. Given in alternate 


years. 
Winter. TF 
Babcock 10-12 


154. DRAMAS OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER. The classic 
spirit in a changing world. Includes study of selected poetry 
and criticism. Prerequisite: German 102 or permission of 
instructor. Given in alternate years. 
Winter 

Babcock Not given in 1975-76 
155-255. ROMANTICISM AND REALISM. Lectures, reading 
and discussion of works of the Romantic period and of 
nineteenth century realism. Prerequisite: German 102 or 
permission of instructor. Given in alternate years. 

Spring 
Babcock Not given in 1975-76 
157. IMPRESSIONISM AND EXPRESSIONISM. Search for 
the Self and a new morality. Study of selected plays and short 
stories in the period between 1900 and 1933. Schnitzler, 
Hesse, Mann, Kafka, Brecht. Prerequisite: German 102 or 
permission of instructor. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Avice 
Frey 10-12 


158-258. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. Engagement 
and protest. Study of representative prose and dramas 
written since World War Il, such as Grass, Boll, Durrenmatt, 
Frisch. Prerequisite: German 102 or permission of instructor. 
Given in alternate years. 

Fall 

Frey Not given in 1975-76 


170-270. SEMINAR IN GENRE. Epics and ethics in tht 
German Middle Aoes. The individuum in the medieva 
culture as seen in major literary works from the Middle Age: 
to the Baroque. Some reading in the original, others i 
German translations. Prerequisite: German 102 or permissiot 
of instructor. : 
Spring ba 
Aebi : Poets te 


180-280. SEMINAR IN A MAJOR FIGURE. A study in deptt 
of a major writer. Prerequisite: German 102 or Rennes (0) 
instructor. oe 

Winter rms es 
Babcock Not given in 1975-71 
197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Individual study of a majo 
author, movement, or genre. For students with advance 
competence who seek study in an area not included in th 
department’s curriculum. Prerequisite: BPErOve of thi 
department. 

Each Term heey | 
Staff . Arrang' 


212. THE TEACHING OF GERMAN. ‘Clasoee observatio! 
at local secondary and elementary schools and at Occidental 
evolution of language pedagogy, instructional materials ant 
procedures, lesson plans, supervised teaching on a limitet 
basis, testing and evaluation, and professional. languag 
organizations and publications. Designed primarily fo 
M.A.T. candidates. Enrollment for one course credit in spring 
term, but the prerequisite is participation in fall and WiniG 
terms as well, 
Spring 

Babcock in charge Arrang 
301. RESEARCH. Independent research for qualified eee 
ate students. 

Each Term 

Staff AE Arrang 


390. THESIS FOR DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS. 
Each Term 5; 4 
Staff Arrang 


RUSSIAN 


1. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN. An introduction to pronunci 
ation and grammar; classroom use of oral and written Seca. 
elements of practical conversation. 

Fall M, T, W, Th, 
Alkire , 9-9:5! 


2. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN. Continuation of 1. Pre 
requisite: Russian 1 or equivalent. | 
Winter M, T, W, Th, ! 
Alkire — -9-9:5) 


3. INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN |. Completion of the study of 

the essentials of Russian grammar and conversation. Pre- 

requisite: Russian 2 or equivalent. 

Spring M, T, W, Th, F 
peice 9-9:55 


7. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 
100. INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN II. A review of the 
issentials of Russian grammar and conversation; the reading 
of selections from literature, composition, and oral 
presentation. Prerequisite: Russian 3 or equivalent, given in 
alternate years. 
Fall 
@ikire Not given in 1975-76 
oi. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. 
Conversation and composition based upon current Soviet 
periodicals and recent literary works of Soviet writers. Pre- 


requisite: Russian 100 or equivalent. Given in alternate years. 


Brire Not given in 1975-76 


CULTURE OF RUSSIA. Survey of Russian civilization to 1917 
with conversation and composition based upon readings and 
ectures on Russian history and culture. Prerequisite: Russian 
101 or equivalent. Given in alternate years. 


Alkire Not given in 1975-76 


70. SEMINAR IN LITERARY THEME. Madness and Sanity. 
study of man and his fate in nineteenth century Russia. 
Peadings i in English from the great Russian novels, as well as 
from lesser-known masterpieces of drama and prose fiction. 
Spring M,T,W,Th 
1-1:55 


fo. SEMINAR IN A MAJOR FIGURE. A study in depth of a 
major writer. 


Alkire Not given in 1975-76 


197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Individual study of a major 
a movement, or genre. For students with advanced 


3 att Arrange 
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SPANISH 
FRACTIONAL COURSES. % course credit: 


X3. INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATION. Oral practice based 
upon articles in current periodicals and on other subjects of 
general interest. Designed primarily for students who have 
completed Spanish 3 and who do not plan to enroll in 
advanced courses. Graded on Credit/ No Credit basis. May be 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Spanish 3 or permission of 
instructor. 

Fall 

Staff Arrange 


X131. ADVANCED CONVERSATION. Oral practice based on 
current themes, contemporary topics. Exclusive use of oral 
language. Prerequisite: Spanish 3 or permission of instructor. 
Winter 

Staff Arrange 


X132. PHONETICS. Introduction and study of Spanish 
phonetics system. Pronunciation drills and individual 
laboratory work. Prerequisite: Spanish 3 or permission of 
instructor. 

Spring 

Staff Arrange 


X133. FOLKLORE OF HISPANIC CULTURES. Studies of the 
aspects of music, art, myth that comprise the folklore of Spain 
and Spanish America. Source materials for those planning to 
teach Spanish. Prerequisite: Spanish 3 or permission of 
instructor. 

Winter 

Staff Not given in 1975-76 


FULL COURSES. 
1. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. Pronunciation. Grammar. 


Emphasis on oral communication. Reading. Introduction to 
free conversation and composition. 


Fall 

Section 1 M, T, W, Th, F 
8-8:55 

Section 2 M,T, W, Th, F 

Nieto 9-9:55 

Section 3 M, T, W, Th, F 

Rodriguez = ol ite ay 
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2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. Continuation of Spanish 1. 
Winter 


Section 1 M, T, W, Th, F 
Rodriguez 8-8:55 
Section 2 M, T, W, Th, F 
Nieto 9-9:55 
Section 3 M, 1, W, Th, F 

1-1:55 


3. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH I. Completion of study of the 
essentials of Spanish grammar. Conversation, reading, and 
composition. Readings in Hispanic culture, with written and 
oral discussion. 


Fall M, 7, W, Th, F 
1-1:55 
Spring 
Section 1 M, 1, W, Th, F 
8-8:55 
Section 2 M,T, W, Th, F 
Jacquemetton 9-9:55 
Section 3 M,T, W, Th, F 
Rodriguez 1-1:55 


3S. SPANISH FOR SOCIAL AGENTS. Designed for those 
planning to go into fields of education, medicine, and com- 
munity services. Emphasis on vocabulary essential to real-life 
situations. Readings, conversation, and discussions and 
compositions on cultural aspects of Hispanic life. Pre- 
requisite: Spanish 1, 2, or permission of instructor. Given in 
alternate years. 

Not given in 1975-76 


97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: 
instructor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


Permission. of 


100. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH Il. Grammar review. 
Readings and discussion of modern prose. Composition. 

Fall M, T, W, Th, F 
Jacquemetton 1-1:55 


101. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. 
Intensive practice in the spoken language through discussion 
of current affairs; oral and written reports; composition and 
style. Prerequisite: Spanish 100 or equivalent. Recommended 
for, but not restricted to, DWA majors. 
Winter 

Rodriguez 


My TSW hae 
9-93.95. 


lectures on literary movements, genres, and representa 
authors. Introduction to techniques of literary ent in Pre: 
requisite: Spanish 100 or equivalent. eS 
Spring | i 
Nieto : '9-9:5 


141. ADVANCED GRAMMAR. Intensive review and study 0 
Spanish grammar. Written exercises, composition, anc 
discussions in Spanish. Prerequisite: Spanish 101 or per. 
mission of instructor. Offered in sequence over a three-year 


period. 4 
Spring M, Th 
Jacquemetton es ee 10-12 


{ 
142. STUDIES IN TRANSLATION. rolentogae and practice 
in translation from English to Spanish and Spanish to 
English. Emphasis on both the literary and practical aspects 
of translation. Prerequisite: Spanish 101 or permission a 
instructor. Offered in sequence over a three- year perce. Be 
Fall 
Nieto Not given in 1975- 76 


143. STYLISTICS. Advanced grammar, “composition, anc 
stylistics. In-depth reading and analysis of significant works 
of Hispanic literature. Prerequisite: Spanish 107 or 
permission of instructor. Offered in sequence over ¢ 
three-year period. Vogt ike 
Spring 

Jacquemetton 


Not given in ce 


153-253. MEDIEVAL LITERARY SPAIN. An exploration o 
the literature of the Iberian peninsula during the Middle 
Ages, which manifests the fusion of East and West (Europe 
and the Mediterranean), forming the cultural foundations of 
the Renaissance. Pe Oe Mee a 
Fall . a Rares Bo 
Rodriguez ; 2-3:58 


154-254. LITERATURE OF THE SPANISH GOLDEN AGE. 
Readings, lectures, in-depth studies of the masterpieces ze) 
the Golden Age. Cervantes, Lope, Calderon, Garcilaso, 
Gongora, Quevedo. Prerequisite: Spanish 102. Given i 
alternate years. . oy 
Spring | es 
Rodriguez Not given: in 1975-76 
155-255. SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. Readings, lectures, dis- 
cussions On the poetry, theater, and novel, with emphasis o 
the realistic novel of the nineteenth century; Clarin, ‘Galdos 
Prerequisite: Spanish 102. Given in alternate ee 
Winter a 
Nieto Not given i in 1975- 7 


eee ee ee 


456. SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY. Readings, lectures, discussions, papers on the princi- 
pal novelists, essayists, and poets of the twentieth century, 
beginning with the post-generation of '98 and culminating 
with present-day writers. Prerequisite: Spanish 102 or 
equivalent. Given in alternate years. 

all M, Th 
Nieto 10-12 


157. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE I. Spanish- 
American literature from the early chroniclers to the 
Neo-classic Period. Lizardi, Olmedo, Bello. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 102 or equivalent. Given in alternate years. 

Fall M, Th 
R 2-3:55 
158. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE II. Spanish- 
American literature of the Romantic and Modernist periods. 
rerequisite: Spanish 102 or equivalent. Given in alternate 


Jinter M, Th 
Je 2-3:55 


Not given in 1975-76 


60-260. SEMINAR IN PERIOD OR LITERARY MOVE- 
Not given in 1975-76 
Age. The Comedia, of Lope, Tirso, and Calderon in 


| particular, with emphasis on the dramatic innovations of the 


Spring TF 
a 2-3:55 


180-280. SEMINAR IN A MAJOR FIGURE. Lorca and 


works representative of the stylistic similarities between ‘the 
0; their role as poetic innovators in world literature. 

Spring W 
Nieto 2-5 
7. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Individual study of a major 


uthor, movement, or genre. For students with advanced 
Beetence who seek study in an area not included in the 


aif Arrange 
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212. THE TEACHING OF SPANISH. Classroom observation 
at local secondary and elementary schools and at Occidental, 
evolution of language pedagogy, instructional materials and 
procedures, lesson plans, supervised teaching on a limited 
basis, testing and evaluation, and professional language 
organizations and publications. Designed primarily for 
M.A.T. Candidates. Enrollment for one course credit in 
spring term, but the prerequisite is participation in fall and 
winter terms as well. 
Spring 

Nieto in charge Arrange 
301. RESEARCH. Independent research for qualified gradu- 
ate students. 

Each Term 

Staff Arrange 


390. THESIS FOR DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


LINGUISTICS 


Courses in linguistics are open to qualified students 
from any department, subject to permission of the 
instructor. Anthropology 150 (Language and Culture) 
supplements the work given in this department. 


100. INTRODUCTION TO LINGUISTICS. The design of 
natural languages, and the relevance of these design features 
to modern communication problems, including writing, code 
systems, machine languages, and foreign language learning. 
History and relationship of languages, linguistic change, 
structural diversity of languages. 

Spring M, T, Th, F 
Barber 11-12 


110-210. LINGUISTICS STRUCTURE. Basics of modern de- 
scriptive and historical linguistics: phonetics, phonemics, 
morphology, syntax, semantics, language change. Applica- 
tion to English and other languages known by the students. 
Intended for, but not restricted to, language and anthro- 
pology majors. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 

Winter Mid WaTRSe 
Barber 9-9:55 


111. APPLIED AND HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS. Continua- 
tion of Linguistics 110-210, completing transformational 
grammar and expanding upon historical and comparative 
linguistics: the criteria in terms of which languages are 
grouped, historically and typologically; techniques of 
historical reconstruction. During the last third of the term, the 
student will choose a project in either the history or the 
structure of a particular language. Prerequisite: Linguistics 
110. (identical with Anthropology 157.) 

Spring M, W, 
Barber 2-3:55 


LANGUAGES (General) 


97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. | 
instructor. 

Each Term. 

Staff 


197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. For s ud 
SNOT Sg: ina Abel we offered | in 


pan Ng ‘permission of the jastucior ag the hat 
the Department of PeIgdsG: « and Ling juistics..3 
Each Term ERE teeta ba 
Staff 


The following General Studies courses are Soins by oules 
of the Department of Languages and oblng istics. See” i 
description under General Studies. 


P31-32. PERSPECTIVES IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Cane 


P51-52. PERSPECTIVES ON THE RUSSIAN EXPERIENC E 
Alkire : 


BCE. INTELLECTUAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY OF 
MEXICO. oe AU RMee cabs 
Jacquemetton, Nieto Rak aR 


ce. THE REBEL IN GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Babcock — 


C18. GERMAN LITERATURE FROM THE MIDDLE “AGES” 
TO THE BAROQUE. 
rAeph a. 


SSOCIATE PROFESSOR FREEDMAN, Chairman 

ROFESSOR SEEKINS 

PROFESSOR CULLEY 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ROBERTSON 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR MOSCHOVAKIS 
SSOCIATE PROFESSOR SLOBKO 

SSISTANT PROFESSOR HOOD 


athematics after graduation in teaching, in research, 
1 government service, or in business and industry, (2) 
to provide the necessary mathematical tools for 

dents of scientific subjects, and (3) to offer to all stu- 
ts the fundamental cultural values of mathematics. 
_ Instruction in programming and computing is 

fered in the fractional courses, Mathematics X1-X6, 
id in full courses, Mathematics 140 and 142. Time- 
aring and batch computer service is available to stu- 


AAJOR: The first two years, Mathematics 41, 42, 43, 
lowed by Mathematics 61, 62, 63, is the basic 
rogram following national norms proposed by the 
Aathematical Association of America. Students will 
lect upper division courses in accordance with indivi- 
ual objectives and in consultation with their advisers. 
he A.B. in Mathematics requires at least four 
dditional courses from those numbered above 101 and 
eminar (Mathematics 192). One of the objectives of 
Seminar is to provide the definition of and prep- 
tion for the kind of project which meets the require- 
ents of the comprehensive examination. 
_ All prospective freshman majors are urged to 
repare thoroughly in order to qualify for Mathe- 

ics 41 in their first term. 
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GRADUATE STUDY: See pages 13-14 for the overall 
requirements for the M.A.T. in Mathematics. The 
minimum mathematics requirement is eight courses 
from those numbered above 200 subject to the approval 
of the department. In some cases, courses may be taken 
by independent study. 


SERVICE COURSES: Basic statistics is provided in 
Mathematics 19. The calculus sequence, designated 
Mathematics 21, 22, 23, is intended for majors in other 
fields. The more rigorous sequence, Mathematics 41, 
42, 43, is relevant to a wide range of majors in the 
natural and social sciences as well as mathematics 
majors. Mathematics 101 is designated primarily for 
prospective elementary school teachers. 


FRACTIONAL COURSES. 1‘ course credit. Given only on a 
Credit/No Credit basis. $5.00 computer use fee for each 
course covering cards and materials. 


X1. INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTING AND PROGRAM- 
MING. How computers work, communicating with computers, 
flow charts, simple problems. Instruction in the BASIC 


language. 

Fall 

Section 1 M 
Yin 2-3:55 
Section 2 Th 
Yin 2-3:55 
Winter ay 
Slobko 2-3:55 
Spring T 
Seekins 2-3:55 
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X2. COMPUTERS AND SOCIETY. Study of computer tech- 
nology: effect on economic institutions, government, and 
education. 

Spring Th 
Seekins 2-3:55 


X3. FORTRAN PROGRAMMING WITH APPLICATIONS IN 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. An introduction to digital computer 
techniques in the social sciences. Includes an introduction to 
the FORTRAN language and the use of large statistical 
packages. Prerequisite: Mathematics X17 or equivalent. 


Winter Th 
Slobko 2-3:55 
Spring W 
Seekins 2-3:55 


X4. FORTRAN PROGRAMMING WITH APPLICATIONS IN 
THE NATURAL SCIENCES. An introduction to digital com- 
puter techniques in the natural sciences using the FORTRAN 
language. Prerequisite: Mathematics X71 and Mathematics 23 
or equivalent. 


Fall a8 
Yin 2-3:55 
Winter M 
Slobko 2-3:55 


X5. TOPICS IN COMPUTING. Independent work under 
supervision in various areas of computing. This course may 
be taken more than once for credit. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics X71 and permission of instructor. 
Each Term 

Slobko Arrange 
X6. ANALOG COMPUTING. Electronic analog computer 
techniques with emphasis on solution of linear and nonlinear 


differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 23 or 
equivalent. 

Fall VW 
Nelson* 2-3:55 


FULL COURSES. 


19. STATISTICS. Comprehensive study of measures of 
central tendency, variation, the normal curve, significance of 
difference and linear correlations. 


Winter M, T, W, Th, r 
Te ted 1-1:55 
Spring M,T, W, Th, F 
Culley 1-1:55 


*Of The Department of Physics 


20. ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS. Functions, ‘graphs, anal f 
geometry, algebra, trigonometry. : 
Section 1 NAS AN Oo 
Culley eps aus Oe 


Section 2 
Culley 


. INTRODUCTORY CALCULUS I. The eeneate of one 
variable calculus, linear algebra, differential equations, and 
multivariable calculus. First of a three-term sequence. 
requisite: Mathematics 20 or permission of the operas 
Fall 


Section 1 M, . W, Th, 
Seekins Ren Ogce so 
Section 2 MWS Tb 
Yin he a 
Winter ante M, TW, Th 
Robertson . ; Pig Be 


22. INTRODUCTORY CALCULUS Il. 
requisite: Mathematics 21. ' 


Winter Dt ae Al 
Section 1 MT Wwe 
Slobko 8-8:5 
Section 2 M, TW, wi og 
Yin : foe ce 
Spring M, T, W, Th 


Hood : Meese . - (8-8:55 
23. INTRODUCTORY CALCULUS III. Continuation. © e 
requisite: Mathematics 22. 
Spring 

Robertson nate | © 8:8 


29. FINITE MATHEMATICS. Lntradueuee to Nogle combine 
torics, probability, statistics, linear algebra, and game 
theory. Prerequisite: Mathematics 21. Ginen: in eich. C) 
years. = . ‘ 
Spring ete ee 
Hood ae given in ne 


1. INTRODUCTORY ANALYSIS. A comprehensive study of 
alculus, with analytic geometry, infinite series, vectors, and 


M, T, W, Th, F 
8-8:55 


M, T, W, Th, F 
8-8:55 


M, T, W, Th, F 
9-9:55 


M, T, W, Th, F 
8-8:55 


M, T, W, Th, F 
9-9:55 


. INTRODUCTORY ANALYSIS III. 
uisite: Mathematics 42. 


Continuation. Pre- 
M, T, W, Th, F 
8-8:55 


My ty Ww The F 
9-9:55 


3 ANALYSIS |. Function of several variables. Linear trans- 
mations, matrices, eigenvalues. Nonlinear analysis 


M, T, W, Th, F 
8-8:55 


M, T, W, Th, F 
9-9:55 


Mi TE, Th F 

8-8:55 

ection 2 M, T, W, Th, F 
R obertson 9-9:55 


iy ” 
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63. ANALYSIS III. Continuation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
62. 

Spring M, T, W, Th, F 
Freedman 8-8:55 


97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


101. FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHEMATICS. Sets, postu- 
lates, number systems, algebraic operations, analytic 
geometry, functions, limits. 
Spring 
Seekins 


Mile: Wining 
9-9:55 


130-230. HIGHER GEOMETRY. Various geometries: pro- 
jective, affine, euclidean. Prerequisite: Mathematics 63 or 
permission of instructor. Given in alternate years. 

Spring M, 7, W, Th, F 
Freedman 9-9:55 


132-232. THEORY OF NUMBERS. Selected topics in con- 
gruences, diophantine equations, distribution of primes. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 63 or permission of instructor. Given 
in alternate years. 

Fall M, T, W, Th, F 
Hood 9-9:55 


134-234. SET THEORY. Informal axiomatic theory. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 63 or permission of instructor. Given 
in alternate years. 

Fall M, T, W, Th, F 
Freedman 8-8:55 


136-236. MATHEMATICAL LOGIC. Introduction to modern 
logic, recursive functions, and model theory. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 63 or permission of instructor. Given in 
alternate years. 
Winter 
Moschovakis Not given in 1975-76 
138-238. ALGEBRAIC STRUCTURES. Basic structure theory 
for groups, rings, and fields using the techniques of homo- 
morphisms, automorphisms, and subsystems. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 63 or permission of instructor. Mathematics 132 
is recommended. 

Winter Wie cee 
Hood 9-9:55 


140. ADVANCED PROGRAMMING. Machine language and 
computer architecture. Data structures including trees, 
strings, stacks, symbol assemblers. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 63, X4, or permission of instructor. Given in alternate 


years. 
Spring Mie el ne 
Slobko 1-1:55 
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142. NUMERICAL ANALYSIS. Methods of obtaining numeri- 
cal solutions of equations, including differential equations, 
with applications to high speed computers. Introduction to the 
analysis of convergence and errors. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 63, X4, or permission of instructor. Given in alternate 
years. 
Spring 
Robertson Not given in 1975-76 
152. INTRODUCTION TO OPERATIONS RESEARCH. 
Optimal decision making and modeling of deterministic and 
probabilistic systems. Linear programming, queueing theory, 
and game theory. Prerequisite: Mathematics 63 or permission 
of instructor. Given in alternate years. 

Spring Me pera, e 
Yin 10-10:55 


160. REAL ANALYSIS. Theory of functions of a real variable. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 63 or permission of instructor. 
Given in alternate years. 
Winter 

Slobko Not given in 1975-76 
162. COMPLEX ANALYSIS. Theory of functions of a complex 
variable. Prerequisite: Mathematics 63 or permission of 
instructor. Given in alternate years. 
Fall 

Robertson Not given in 1975-76 
164. PROBABILITY. The application of calculus to the study 
of probability: sample spaces, random variables, distribution 
theory, central limit theorem, statistical applications. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 63 or permission of instructor. 

Winter Moe Tak 
Yin 41-12 


166. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Theory and solution of 
ordinary and partial differential equations. Initial and 
boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 63 or 
permission of instructor. 

Spring Meat har 
Robertson 11-12 


168. MATRIX THEORY. Diagonalization and canonical 
forms. Markoff and stochastic matrices, numerical tech- 
niques. Applications are included. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
63 or permission of instructor. 

Fall Mi Th, F 
Robertson 11-12 


170. TOPOLOGY. Introduction to point set and general 
topology. Prerequisite: Mathematics 63 or permission of 
instructor. Given in alternate years. 
Winter 

Moschovakis 


Mie ThycF 
10-10:55 


192-292. SEMINAR. Prerequisite: ro of eae 
Winter ie 
Seekins 


197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission 
instructor. 
Each Term nets ae ra 

Staff Beet Arran 


The following General Studies courses are offered by. fac 
of the Department of Mathematics. See description und 
General Studies. 


THE COLLEGIUM. 
Moschovakis 


F26. CATEGORIES AND DISCIPLINES. 
Freedman 


A10. DEVELOPING MATHEMATICAL MODELS. 
Hood 


C17. METHOD AND INSPIRATION. 
Freedman 


ROFESSOR GROSS, Chairman 

ROFESSOR JONES 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FRODSHAM 
SSOCIATE PROFESSOR McKERNAN (on leave fal! 
“term) 

AS ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HARTLEY 

; ASSISTANT PROFESSOR GRAYSON 

ee ONT PROFESSOR GIBBONS 

y Special Appointment: MR. ABBOTT, MRS. 
ADAMS, MR. BING, MRS. BING, 

‘* MR. DENNING, MRS. FARR, MR. FIELDS, MR. 
® FOSTER, MR. GRUTZMAKER, MR. 
KESTENBAUM, MRS. LOTT, MR. MARGETTS, 
MR. MUGGERIDGE, MR. NOWLIN, MR. 
PRICHARD, MR. PYLE, MR. SABIN, MR. 
SHAFFER, MR. SHOSTAG, MRS. THOMAS 


Music Department program is designed to engage 
ide range of musical interests and desires. 
For those contemplating a professional career in 
sic — whether as a performer, conductor, composer, 
cholar, or teacher — the department offers the oppor- 
inity to acquire a thorough grounding in the basic 
jusical skills necessary to all of these fields. Through a 
omMbination of individual instruction, ensemble 
Derformance, and classroom study, the department 
tinues to emphasize competence in performance 
and a thorough knowledge of music history and theory 
as equal components in a balanced program of music 
“For those not planning acareer in music but wishing 
include the study of music as the substantial part of 
ir undergraduate experience, the department offers 
major without specialization. In addition, students are 
Acouraged to consider the options of combined and 
ouble majors and independent study as means of 
(ploring other aspects of music not specifically 
ered in departmental courses. 


A series of nontechnical and interdisciplinary 


‘courses, plus participation in performance ensembles 


(i.e., choir, orchestra, band, glee club, chamber music, 
etc.), enable students from all disciplines to continue 
their discovery of the joys of musical experience, and to 
acquire a deeper understanding of the many ways that 
music permeates our culture, affects our feelings, and 
influences our lives. 


MAJOR: Depending on specialization, ten to twelve 
courses from this department chosen in consultation 
with the major adviser. The following courses are 
required of all majors: Music 15, 16, 17*, 103***, 104, 
105, 106**, and examinations in ear training, piano and 
repertoire identifications as prescribed in tests 
administered by the department. A music major with- 
out specialization requires simply four additional 
courses to those listed above. Specialization in the 
following areas requires the completion of the appro- 
priate courses listed below: 


1. COMPOSITION: Music 18, 109, 110, 111, 118 


2. CHORAL CONDUCTING: Music 132, 133, 134, 
139, 3/6 voice lessons, 3/6 choral ensembles 


3. ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING: Music 18, 125, 
132,133, 13% 


4. SOLO PERFORMANCE: 6/6 private lessons, 6/6 
in ensembles, one literature course (i.e, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 139, or 150), and one course elected in consultation 
with adviser 


“Not required of Musical Theater majors. 
“*Not required of Music Education majors. 
***Not required of Musical Theater and Music Education majors. 
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5. MUSIC EDUCATION: Education 140, Music 132, 
133; either 134 or 137; two courses as an accumulation 
of fractional credits including X161, X162, X163, X170, 
private lessons, and ensembles. In addition, Education 
140 (with its prerequisite Education 110) must be 
completed before the degree can be granted. 


6. MUSICAL THEATER: Music 150; Speech-Drama 
11, 71, 121; one course elected from the following: 
Speech 171, 172, Music 109, 132, and one course of 
accumulated fractional credits from the following: 
Music X10, X11, X14, X24, Speech-Drama X20, 
Physical Education X21, X22, X23, or X24. 


HONORS: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental 
Honors at graduation through completion of a program 
which includes independent study in conjunction with a 
recital, composition, research paper, or project of 
unusual merit. To be considered, a student must sub- 
mit a formal application giving a detailed description of 
the proposed project, preferably in the spring of the 
junior year, but no later than the beginning of the 
fourth full week of fall term, senior year. Consult the 
department chairman for further details. 


GRADUATE STUDY: The department offers programs 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the subject 
areas of Composition, Musicology, and Performance. 
Qualified candidates normally follow the Creative Work 
Plan in Composition; the Thesis Plan in Musicology and 
related areas of theory and literature; and the Seminar 
Plan for Performance, which includes the presentation 
of a graduate recita! as one of the seminar projects (See 
pages 13-14) 

The Master of Arts in Teaching degree requires the 
completion of the following courses: Music 312 or 314, 
and three courses selected from Music 225, 227, 228, 
237, 239 in consulation with an adviser; Education 250, 
251, and 202. (For general requirements under the 
M.A.T. program, see pages 13-14.) The candidate’s 
internship or student teaching assignment will involve 
music performance as part of the teaching concentra- 
tion on which he will be judged. 


15. HARMONY |. Introduction to harmonic practice, in- 
cluding realization of figured bass. Analysis of simple forms. 
Ear training. 
Winter 
Grayson 


OAS AN NG Bi gy 
1-1:55 


16. HARMONY Il. Chromatic harmony, analysis of mor 
advanced forms. Ear training. = 
Spring we W, TI 
Grayson ce 1- 1: 5 


17. COUNTERPOINT. Two and three voice specie counter 
point, and imitation (including canon and round). Study o 
techniques and styles of counterpoint from the fifteenth to th 
twentieth century. Given in alternate veces, Biss 

Fall Cte 7 
Gross Bean tie 10-1 


18. ORCHESTRATION. Essential chabacteriates of instru 
ments. Practices in scoring for string, woodwind, brass, an 
percussion in choirs and in combination. Arranging for voic 
alone, and in combination with instruments. Prerequisite 
Permission of instructor. 


Fall Pi aes M, T, W,T 
Jones . ye re ae 
97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission o 
instructor. ty a ipranas 

Each Term Cope ee: ; 
Staff a Arrang' 


102. MUSIC IN THE AMERICAS. A domenhnieal approacl 
to the understanding of contemporary music of the Americas 
Field trips, concerts, guest artists, and pe : 
Spring Boom eA TA 
McKernan ie Pela ed Le 1. 


103. LITERATURE AND MATERIALS I. With Wasic 104 
105, and 106, a chronological survey of the music of Wester 
civilization, stressing analysis of style; normally taken i 
sequence. Music of the Middle Ages, Renaissance, and ear! 
Baroque. Includes introduction of music reference materials 
Prerequisite: Music 15. 


Winter ™M, he Ww, Th, | 
Gibbons ny aS 9-9: 5 
104. LITERATURE AND MATERIALS Il. Music of th 


Baroque and early Classic periods. Prerequisite: Music 103. 
Spring NE ME: Th 
Jones. — oe ea ci? 5 


105. LITERATURE AND MATERIALS Il. Music of the lat 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, including detailer 
analyses of Classic and Romantic forms and ae Pre 
requisite: Music 104. . 

Fall ; na Tt 
Grayson . i 28:58 


106. LITERATURE AND MATERIALS Iv. Misi: a th 
twentieth century. Prerequisite: Music 105. . 

Winter Bh M, 1 
Gross 10- 1 


siete ok 


aS oy 


x: 


07. MASTERWORKS OF MUSIC I. Great compositions of 
Renaissance through the Classical periods studied by 
ing the techniques of listening, discussion, and analysis. 
mphasis on great composers from Palestrina and Byrd to 
ach, Mozart, and Haydn. For nonmusic majors. 

ver 
10-12 


. MASTERWORKS OF MUSIC Il. Emphasis on nine- 
th century composers, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, 
umann, Brahms, and Strauss, and their contemporaries. 
certs and criticism. For nonmusic majors. 

TAA 
10-12 


19-209. COMPOSITION SEMINAR I. Writing exercises to 
elop technical facility. Individual works for small vocal and 
rumental combinations, in all styles and forms. 
Rue 
ayson 10-12 


0-210. COMPOSITION SEMINAR Il. Individual creative 
ects, including composition in many of the large instru- 
ital and vocal forms. 


cussion and electronic devices. Given in alternate years. 
M, W, Th 
9-9:55 


-225. SYMPHONIC LITERATURE. The principal sym- 

nic works, including concertos, 1750-1900. Analytical and 

torical studies of harmonic, formal, coloristic, and descrip- 

fe techniques. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Given 
Iternate years. 


Not given in 1975-76 


6-226. KEYBOARD LITERATURE. A survey of keyboard 
ipertoire. Interrelation of keyboard literatures and historical 
evelopment of keyboard style in music for the clavichord, 
a rpsichord, organ, and piano. Technical problems and inter- 
tion in the different keyboard media. Given in alternate 


Not given in 1975-76 
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127-227. CHAMBER LITERATURE. Detailed study of repre- 
sentative chamber) music from Haydn to Bartok and 
Schoenberg. Critical analysis dealing with formal, stylistic, 
and technical elements as well as problems of interpretation. 
Given in alternate years. 

Spring M, Th 
Gross 10-12 


128-228. SONG LITERATURE. A study of artsong repertoire 
representative of all periods of composition. The formulation 
of interpretive principles relative to the performance. Given 
in alternate years. 

Winter PER 
Hartley 2-3:55 


130. ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. A practical course in beginning 
musicianship based on the instrumental approach. Will pre- 
pare classroom teachers for music education. (Equivalent to 
Education 133.) 

Fall M,T,W, Th 
Frodsham 9-9:55 


132. CONDUCTING. Baton techniques. Practice in con- 
ducting both choral and instrumental ensembles. Score 
reading. 

Fall M,1T,W,Th 
Gibbons and Jones 1-1:55 


133. CONDUCTING. Rehearsal problems; interpretation; 
score reading, organizational techniques. Prerequisite: Music 
132, 

Winter M, W 
Gibbons and Jones 2=3°55 


134-234. CHORAL MUSIC SEMINAR. Studies in_ inter- 
pretation and advanced conducting. Chorus organization and 
rehearsal procedures. Prerequisite: Music 7133. 

Spring ean 
Gibbons 2-3:55 


137-237. INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC SEMINAR. Survey of 
research resources in instrumental music; advanced con- 
ducting and interpretation of baroque, classical, romantic, 
and contemporary styles. Special studies in instrumental 
technique. Prerequisite: Music 133. 

Spring M, W 
Jones 2-3:55 


139-239. CHORAL LITERATURE. Selected compositions 
representing traditional genres and styles of choral music, 
from the fourteenth century to the present, stressing analysis, 
interpretation, and performance practice. Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of instructor. Given in alternate years. 

Fall 


Gibbons Not given in 1975-76 
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140. PRINCIPLES OF MUSIC EDUCATION. A study of the 
music curriculum from kindergarten through junior college. 
Demonstrations, observations, and participation in the public 
schools provided. 30 hours of student teaching required. Fee 
$28. (Music majors will substitute this course for Education 
230.) (Identical with Education 140.) Prerequisite: Education 
110. 
Winter 
Frodsham 


M,T,W,Th 
11555 


144. VOCAL PEDAGOGY. Theory and practice of various 
schools of vocal development. Technics in voice therapy and 
methods for handling specific problems in voice teaching, 
including voice classification, voice quality, and the develop- 
ment of the falsetto. Given in alternate years. 
Spring 

Hartley 


eA oT fiver 
9-9:55 


146. MUSIC PERFORMANCE. Two private lessons per week 
(instrumental or vocal) and participation in two appropriate 
ensembles, on approval of departmental adviser. A course for 
the serious performer, although not restricted to music 
majors. 

Each Term 

Staff Arrange 


150-250. LITERATURE OF THE MUSICAL THEATER. A 
survey of music composed for dramatic production in 
European and American theater. Baroque, classic, romantic, 
and contemporary opera. Critical analysis of composition, 
style, and performance practices. Given in alternate years. 
Winter 


Hartley Not given in 1975-76 
197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instruetor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


301. RESEARCH. Supervised investigation by Master of Arts 
candidates. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


312. SEMINAR. Problems in musicology. Research tech- 
niques. Individual assignments. Given in alternate years. 

Winter AB 
Grayson 10-12 


314. SEMINAR IN ANALYSIS. Detailed study of theories and 
practice in various types of analysis — Formal; Stylistic; 
Motivic; Harmonic; etc. Materials drawn from the music of 
Beethoven, Brahms, Bartok, Hindemith, Berg, and Stravin- 
sky. Given in alternate years. 

Winter 


Gross Not given in 1975-76 


390. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE. 
Each Term 
Staff Arre 


The following General Studies courses are offered by fac 
of the Department of Music. See deseriney GOES Gene. 
Studies. mie 


F39. THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT oe MusIc. 
Gibbons 


C3. JAZZ PERSPECTIVES. 
McKernan 


C12. THE MUSICAL EXPERIENCE. 
Hartley 


Ci4. THE MUSIC OF BACH AND HANDEL. | 
Jones. 


LABORATORY COURSES 


One-sixth course credit may be earned for each labo- 
ratory course except X170-270 which is evaluated 
one-third course credit. See page 15 concerning cre 
for fractional courses. 


X02 0. COLLEGE BAND. 
Each Term 
McKernan 


X04 1. CHAPEL CHOIR. 


Each Term eee Sih 
Gibbons : ASO? 
X04 2. GLEE CLUB. 
Each Term 4-5:30 M 
Gibbons 6: 30:8: 30 ie 
X08 1. ORCHESTRA. g 
Each Term Warnes ace eC) 
Jones 7-9 p.m 


X08 2. CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Each Term 
Gross 


X10. VOICE CLASS. For beginners onlye Fundamental 
singing, productions and repertoire. 
Each Term uN 

Hartley . . — Arra 


Fs 


x1. PIANO CLASS. Basic keyboard technique at the 

eginning through lower intermediate level is emphasized. 
_Folksongs and piano literature at the appropriate level are 
utilized in developing ability in sightreading, transposition, 


Arrange 


‘classical guitar including basic technique and musicianship. 
The traditional repertoire as well as twentieth century music 
“and flamenco will be explored. 

Each Term M 
3-4:30 


(12 2-212 2. GUITAR CLASS (Advanced). A further ex- 
ploration of the classical guitar with emphasis on a thor- 


“Each Term M 
Denning 5-6 


5 


X12 3.MASTER CLASS IN GUITAR. For the guitar soloist 
v ith emphasis on performance and interpretation. Featuring 
solo and chamber works from all periods including the 
“twentieth century. Materials will be drawn from the works of 
Bach, Vivaldi, Haydn, Krenek, Stravinksy, and others. 


Arrange 


inter M, W 
cKernan 2-2:55 
X163. INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY Ill. Beginning in- 


“Struction in performance on brass and percussion instru- 
“ments. Open to nonmusic majors. 
pri M, W 
2-2:55 
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X170-270. COLLEGIUM MUSICUM. The study and per- 
formance of selected vocal and instrumental works ranging 
from the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries including an 
examination on the problems of notation and performance 
practices. May be repeated for maximum credit for one full 
course. 


Fall WwW 
Grayson 2-5 
Winter Ww 
Grayson 2-5 
Spring W 
Grayson 2-5 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student may register in applied music for credit 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts on authorization 
of the chairman of the department and may complete 
such registration (1) for individual lessons with consent 
of the instructor, and (2) for membership in the various 
ensemble groups by passing tryouts as announced. 
One-sixth course may be earned each term for ten 
half-hour private lessons, or for each ensemble group. 
Not more than two fractional courses may be taken in 
any one term, and a total of not more than two full 
courses toward the degree may be earned by means of 
accumulation of such fractional courses. On petition, a 
graduate student may be allowed to accumulate 
fractional credit up to one course credit in approved 
applied music courses labeled in the X 200 series. See 
page 15 concerning credit for fractional courses. 
Instruction in applied music without credit is also 
available to any college student. 


Instruction is available in the following fields (class hours arr 
to be arranged at Music Department Office, Music 23): 

X21 1-221 1 ORGAN-HARPSICHORD 

Prichard 


X21 2-221 2 HARPSICHORD 
Farr 


X21 4-221 4 PIANO - ORGAN 
Thomas 


X21 5-221 5 PIANO - ORGAN 
Shaffer 


X21 6-221 6 PIANO 
Fields 


X21 7-221 7 PIANO. 
Grayson 


X22 1-222 1 BASSOON 
Nowlin 


X22 2-299 2 CLARINET 
Sabin 


X22 3.229 3 FLUTE 
Grutzmaker 


X22 4-222 4 FLUTE 
Shostac 

X22 5-222 5 OBOE 
Muggeridge 


X22 6-222 6 TRUMPET 
Bing, W.. 


X22 7-2227 LOW BRASS 
McKernan 


X22 8-222 8 FRENCH HORN 
Pyle 


X22 9-222 9 SAXOPHONE 
Foster 


X23 1-223 1 CELLO 
Bing, LD); 


X23 3-223 3 VIOLIN - VIOLA 
‘Gross 


X23 4- 223 4 VIOLIN 
Mergers £3) 


X23 5-223 5 STRING BASS 
Kestenbaum 


X23 6-223 6 GUITAR 
Denning 


X23 8-223 8 Oley. DA GAMBA 
Adams. 


T Oeen eat e hour per we ji 


: 3 registered f for organ with 


MSITING PROFESSOR ROSS 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAUTER 
\ IS. HOMIAK, /nstructor 


jeneral principles used by men in all fields of knowl- 
edge. For example, philosophers are concerned with 

el tinguishing between good and bad conduct, 

beautiful and ugly experiences, factual statements and 
value judgments, real and unreal phenomena, valid and 
invalid arguments, and meaningful and meaningless 
entences. They often incorporate the results of their 
nvestigations in systems or world views which compre- 
end wide areas of knowledge and experience. The 
Najor in philosophy, in addition to training for 
professional work in philosophy, provides excellent 
reparation for careers in many fields, but particularly 
n law, the social sciences, the humanities, and 

igion. 


By 4b ya 


MAJOR: Ten courses, including Philosophy 25, 101 or 
(02, 103 or 104, 105, 123, 124 or 125, 190, 192, and two 
courses chosen from other departmental offerings 

a any of the above alternated courses) or from 
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1. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. The term, concepts, 
and problems of philosophy. Practice in philosophic methods. 
Fall 


Section 1 M,T,W,Th 
Homiak 9-9:55 
Section 2 M,1T,W,Th 
Neblett 1-1:55 
Winter M,T,W,Th 
Homiak 1-1:55 
Spring 

Section 1 M,T,W, Th 
Homiak 9-9:55 
Section 2 M,1T,W,Th 
Lauter T1755 


13. SPACE AND TIME. A survey of the changing concepts of 
space and time as viewed by philosophers and scientists. 
Approximately half the course will discuss Einstein’s Special 
Relativity. Some familiarity with high school algebra is re- 
quired. See instructor for a summary of the mathematical 
skills needed. (identical with General Studies A171.) 

Winter NOR a Oe 
Lauter, Hudson* 11-12 


25. INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. Formal logic: Syllogisms, 
truth-tables, quantificational logic; induction and the logic of 
scientific method; philosophy of logic. 
Winter 
Lauter 


Mack hy, F 
9-9:55 


68. PHENOMENOLOGY AND EXISTENTIALISM. A study 
of the movements of phenomenology and existentialism; 
Husserl, Heidegger, and Sartre, and of existentialist oriented 
figures such as Nietzsche and Camus. 
Spring 
Neblett 


M,T,W, Th 
1-1:55 


* Of The Department of Physics. 
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97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


101. PLATO AND HIS PREDECESSORS. While encom- 
passing the earlier figures in Greek philosophy (Pre-Socratic 
cosmologists and Sophists), the course will focus on the 
philosophies of Socrates and Plato. Topics in ethics and 
politics will be treated as well as theory of knowledge and 
metaphysics. Given in alternate years. 
Fall 

Homiak Not given in 1975-76 
102. ARISTOTLE AND LATE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. A 
number of Aristotle’s major works will be read in translation. 
The successors in the Graeco-Roman tradition will also be 
studied through selections from their works, from Hellenistic 
philosophy to Neo-Platonism and early Christian philosophy. 
Given in alternate years. 

Fall M, Th 
Homiak 10-12 


103. THE EMPIRICIST TRADITION SINCE THE MIDDLE 
AGES. While encompassing late medieval and Renaissance 
philosophers, the course will focus on the British Empiricists, 
with emphasis on their metaphysics and epistemology. Some 
attention will also be given to such reactions to the empiricist 
tradition as American Pragmatism. Given in alternate years. 
Winter 
Homiak Not given in 1975-76 
104. MODERN CONTINENTAL PHILOSOPHY. The first half 
of the course will be devoted to readings from the early 
modern period, with emphasis on Descartes, Spinoza, and 
Liebniz. Some attention will be given to Descartes’ predeces- 
sors from the late medieval and early Renaissance periods. 
The second half of the course will be devoted to intensive 
study of one of Kant’s major works. Some attention will also 
be given to Kant’s successors. Given in alternate years. 

Winter M, Th 
Homiak 10-12 


105. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. A survey of recent 
movements in philosophy, principally pragmatism, logical 
atomism, logical positivism, and ordinary language philos- 


ophy. 
Spring Meer Aer 
Neblett 11-12 


*Of The Department of Religious Studies. 


121. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. Some of the perenn 
problems of religion: the nature of religion, the relatio 
religion to scientific inquiry, the nature of religious exp 
ence, analysis of religious angueae 
Winter Sa 
Taylor” Not given i in 
123. ETHICS. A critical consideration — of philo 
evaluation, both classical and contemporary. Attention 
given to the nature of ethical language, the principle 
justice, rights and duties, and present-day eles 

Fall nD 
Neblett 


124. PHILOSOPHY OF MIND. An analytic investigati 
problems concerning the mental, including such issues | 
philosophical psychology, intentionality, the relation of mind 
to body, the relation of persons and machines, self-knowledge, 
and the philosophy of perception. Given in alternate years. 
Spring 
Homiak Not given in 1975 76 
125. METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY. A c 
study of such topics in metaphysics and epistemology « 
truth, universals, knowledge, perception, other minds, an 
the relation between language and reality. Given in altern. 
years. Ry 
Winter 
Neblett 


126. PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. An examination of sor 
basic problems inherent in the nature of scientific inquiry a 
scientific knowledge; the construction and validation 
scientific hypotheses and theories, the role of logic 
mathematics in empirical science, types of scientif 
explanation and understanding, the relevance of scien 
valuation. Given in alternate years. 
Spring 

Lauter 


127. PHILOSOPHY OF ART. An attempt to clarify the na 
of the arts and evaluation in the arts. Typical of topics to 
considered are: the relations among the various art forms, 
relevance of morality to art, the possibility of knowledge t 
means of works of art, and the objectivity of standard 
value in art. Given in alternate years. 
Winter ; 

Lauter Not given in 1975-1 
131. INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. The more important thin 
and schools of philosophy which have dominated the em? 
and life of India. Given in alternate years. 
Spring 
Ross Not given in 1978: 


132. CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. The more important thinkers 
and schools of philosophy which have dominated the thought 
and life of China. Given in alternate years. 

Ss i 
Ross 2-5 


190. SEMINAR. Concentrated study of a major problem or 
figure. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 

Spri M, Th 
2-3:55 


ual whole. This seminar is a part of the senior compre- 
lensive experience in philosophy, and is a preliminary for the 
Written comprehensive examination. Prerequisite: Senior 
standing in philosophy. 

Winter re Th 
2-3:55 


Arrange 
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The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty 
of the Department of Philosophy. See description under 
General Studies. 


THE COLLEGIUM. 
Lauter, Neblett 


A1. SPACE AND TIME. 
Lauter 
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Physical Education 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BERKEY, Chairman (on 
leave spring term) 

PROFESSOR DUNLAP 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HAAS 

MR. LEFLER, /nstructor 

MR. WESTPHAL, Instructor 

MS. BROWN, /nstructor 


The Department of Physical Education has the follow- 
ing functions: to provide academic and profession prep- 
aration for leadership and teaching in health 

education, physical education, and recreation; to 
provide opportunity for all students to secure instruc- 
tion and formal practice in a variety of social, develop- 
mental, and recreational physical education activities; 
and to provide facilities and assistance for voluntary, 
intramural sports, and intercollegiate competitive 
sports. 


MAJOR: Nine courses from this department: Physical 
Education 100, 102, and 103 (men) or 104 and 105 
(women), 106, 107, 108, 109, 111, and one other course 
from courses listed in department offerings; Biology 50, 
Mathematics 19, Psychology 1; and additional courses 
selected in consulation with the major adviser. 

Physical Education majors must complete the 
Majors’ Activities course sequence, Physical Education 
X81 through X86. 


ACTIVITY COURSES 


Physical Education activity is not required for gradu- 
ation and is not included in the minimum and maximum 
credit specified for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
Activity courses are valued at one-sixth course credit, 
and most courses are graded on a Credit/ No Credit 
basis. 


a= 


Majors’ Activities X81-X86 are designed specifica 
for the Physical Education major and other professia 
teacher preparation programs. These courses are 
valued at one-third course credit, and students are 
given letter grades. 


COURSES ARE LISTED IN THE FOLLOWING. 
CATEGORIES: 

A. Courses emphasizing organic improvement 
(development or modification of individual body — 
structure and/or physiologic function). 

B. Courses emphasizing the acquisition of specitie 
sports skills, abilities, strategies, and competition, wi 
secondary emphasis on recreational participation. 

C. Courses emphasizing recreational participation in 
sports, primarily for fun and casual fitness, with Sa 
secondary emphasis on acquiring and Wcte Alley aq 
techniques and strategy. 

D. Creative and expressive workshops, using one 
own body as the medium. 

E. Sports competition. 


A. COURSES EMPHASIZING BODY IMPROVEMENT. 


X4. PHYSICAL FITNESS. Improvement of strength, ¢ 
durance, flexibility, and body mechanics. Therapeutic 
restricted exercise if needed. Weight control, if indicated, 
with guidance by physician. Opportunity to work toward 
special personal objectives. Men only. oe. 
Fall Be Ms 


ee 


X5. FIGURE CONTOURING. Development of the desired 
body while exercising to music. Toning evening: while 
giving special attention to needed areas. 
Winter 
Brown 


X6. WEIGHT TRAINING. Progressive resistance exercise 
rograms, individually designed to meet personal objectives 
n strength, posture development, rehabilitation, or training 
or sports. For either beginners or experienced students. Men 


1, F 
10-10:55 


M, Th 
10-10:55 


Ryan 
1-1:55 


ea 2 
10-10:55 


ehh 
1-1:55 


increased cardiovascular efficiency through the utilization of 
idividually devised programs. Each class member will be 
Ab le to begin where his or her present condition warrants so 
M, Th 
11-12 


M, Th 
10-10:55 


elaxation which results in a reduction of tension in the 
letal musculature and initiates a cyclical downtrend of 


M, W 
1-1:55 


at 


STRATEGIES, AND COMPETITION. 
ye 


X17. ELEMENTARY GYMNASTICS. Trampoline, parallel 
bars, uneven parallel bars, balance beam, still and swinging 
ings, side horse, vaulting with and without minitrampoline, 
lorizontal bars, tumbling, and dual or group stunts. 
Individual choice is possible. Instructional priority is given to 
tudents without previous experience. 

“all ike 
10-10:55 


M, Th 
11-12 


M, W 
1-1:55 
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X40. BEGINNING TENNIS. Instruction starts with the basic 
fundamentals of grip, ground strokes (forehand and back- 
hand), serve, rules, and tennis court etiquette. 


Fall 
Section 1 TF 
Westphal 10-10:55 
Section 2 M, Th 
Dunlap 11-12 
Winter 
Section 1 Tre 
11-12 
Section 2 Teeth 
Westphal 1-1:55 
Spring 
Section 1 M, Th 
Westphal 10-10:55 
Section 2 T,F 
Westphal 11-12 


X41. INTERMEDIATE TENNIS. Designed for those players 
who wish stroke and strategy development, and some com- 
petitive play. Players should be past the beginning level 
which means they can perform the serve and ground strokes. 


Fall 
Section 1 M, W 
Haas 1-1:55 
Section 2 Tar 
Westphal 11-12 
Winter 
Section 1 TA 
Lefler 10-10:55 
Section 2 M, Th 
Haas 11-12 
Spring 
Section 1 M, Th 
11-12 
Section 2 T.F 
Westphal 10-10:55 
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X42. ADVANCED TENNIS. Designed for the players who 
desire to arrange matches for competition. Advice is given on 
strategy and stroke refinement. 


Fall 

Section 1 M, Th 
Haas 10-10:55 
Section 2 Teh 
Brown 1-1:55 
Winter 

Section 1 M, Th 
Berkey 10-10:55 
Section 2 M, W 
Dunlap 1-1:55 
Spring 

Section 1 M, W 
Section 2 Tun 
Brown 1-1:55 


X43. BEGINNING GOLF. Basic instruction in all phases of 
golf. Trips to nearby driving ranges and par-3 courses are 


planned. 

Fall 

Section 1 M, Th 
Westphal 10-10:55 
Section 2 M, W 
Brown 1-1:55 
Winter M, Th 
Lefler 11-12 
Spring M, W 
Westphal 1-1:55 


X44. BEGINNING BADMINTON. Introduction to serving, 
forehand and backhand strokes, lobbing, clearing, and 
smashing. Opportunity to play singles and doubles. 


Fall M, Th 
Dunlap 10-10:55 
Winter M,Th 
Dunlap 11-12 
Spring M, Th 
Dunlap 10-10:55 


X45. INTERMEDIATE BADMINTON. Designed for the 
players who desire to arrange matches for competition. 
Advice is given on strategy and stroke refinement. a 
Spring M, W 
Dunlap : 1-1:568 


X47. ARCHERY. Basic fundamentals in target archery a 
field archery. Students will learn bracing, stance, nockin 
and aiming techniques. Field trips to local eae Nace 
included. 
Fall M.. T 
Brown 10-10:55 
AQUATICS 


X30. BEGINNING AND INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING. 
Basic fundamentals of swimming and development of the 
front crawl, breast stroke, side stroke, elementary back a 
back craw! strokes. Swimming conditioning available ‘for 
intermediate swimmers. 4 
Fall 


1, A 
10-10:55 


Span 5o M, Th 
10-10: a}e 


X31. LIFE SAVING. Prerequisite: Broteleney in all bad 
swimming strokes. Students may qualify for American Red 
Cross Certification. a 


Fall NG Tt 
Lefler 41 We 2. 
Winter M, 

a 10-16 ! 
Spring Te 
oe 10-10:5! 


X32. WATER SAFETY INSTRUCTORSHIP. Prerequisite: 
Proficiency in all basic swimming strokes and a current 
Senior Life Saving Card. X31 may not be taken concurrently. 
Student may qualify for Water se Instyceren Card. <4 


Fall . _M,Th 
i 10-10: 5 
Spring ” qq 


X35. SCUBA DIVING. Prerequisite: Proficiency in swim- 
ming. Students may qualify for Los Angeles County Certifi- 
cation Scuba Card. Laboratory fee $45.00, includes all diving: 
equipment used at Taylor Pool. Excluded are fees for equi 
ment and boat on field trips. 

Spring ae 
Staff Arrange 


? 

q SPRINGBOARD DIVING. For beginners, but with em- 

phasis on precise technique, starting with the standard ele- 

nentary dives and progressing according to the interests and 

ability of individual students. 

spring ifiaes 
: 1-1:55 


EAM SPORTS 


54. ADVANCED VOLLEYBALL. Skills to include passing, 
erving, spiking, blocking, individual and team play. Basic 
volleyball skills and consent of instructor required. 

ring Yea a) 
1aas 7-8 p.m. 


56. BASKETBALL. Techniques, fundamentals, and 
strategy involving individual and team play are emphasized. 
4alf court and full court play is provided. 

Winter Tee 
Westphal 11-12 


Cc. COURSES EMPHASIZING RECREATIONAL PARTICI- 
PATION. 


X46. SKIING FOR BEGINNERS. Only for those who cannot 
yet do a snowplow turn. Learning (on dry land and straw) to 
tand, fall, get up, climb, turn around, edge the skis, snow- 
plow and stem turns. Boots, skiis, and poles may be rented 
(inquire about fees). Possible field trips to local snow. 

\ Not given in 1975-76 


55. BEGINNING VOLLEYBALL. Basic fundamentals of 


Fall M, W 


Nestphal 1-1:55 
Winter M, W 
Haas 1-1:55 


jeneral ideas for easy bicycling. 
Spring T, Th 
i? 1-1:55 


are taught through “‘learning-as-you-go’’ method. Begin with 
Israeli dances and tour the world through folk movement. 

all W 
Staff 7-9 p.m. 
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X22. BEGINNING CONTEMPORARY DANCE. Modern 
dance technique which incorporates aspects of locomotor 
movements (walk, run, ski, jump, hop, slide, gallop), rhythm, 
level, direction, focus, and other fundamentals which can be 
used for acreative movement experience. 

Spring Fahy 
Staff 1-1:55 


X23. ADVANCED CONTEMPORARY DANCE. Continued 
technique development with emphasis on composition. 
Course offers practical choreographic experience. Student 
must have had either Physical Education X22 or the 
equivalent training. 

Fall Th 
Staff 7-9 p.m. 


X24. DANCE PRODUCTION. Previous dance experience 
suggested. Class. includes rehearsal and performance of 
student choreography. 

Winter Th 
Staff 7-9 p.m. 


X25. BEGINNING BALLET. Beginning fundamentals and 
elementary combinations of ballet. 

Spring Th 
Staff 7-9 p.m. 


E. SPORTS COMPETITION. 


X10. FRESHMAN INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS. Permis- 
sion of coach. 

X11. VARSITY INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS. Permission of 
coach. Men: Football, Cross Country, Soccer, Water Polo; 
Women: Tennis, Volleyball. 
Fall 

Dunlap Arrange 
X12. FRESHMAN INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS. Permis- 
sion of coach. 

X13. VARSITY INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS. Permission of 
coach. Men: Basketball, Rugby, Swimming; Women: 
Basketball. 
Winter 
Dunlap Arrange 
X14. FRESHMAN INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS. Permis- 
sion of coach. 

X15. VARSITY INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS. Permission of 
coach. Men: Baseball, Golf, Tennis, Track. 

Spring 


Dunlap Arrange 
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MAJORS’ ACTIVITIES 
The following courses are given for 3 course credit. 


X81. MAJORS’ ACTIVITIES I. Archery, Volleyball, Golf. 
Development of skills, terminology, equipment, facilities, 
apparel, rules and etiquette, safety, strategy, organization 
and methods of teaching. Given in alternate years. 

Fall M, T, Th, F 
Berkey, Brown 11-12 


X82. MAJORS’ ACTIVITIES Il. Gymnastics: Tumbling, 
stunts, pyramids, apparatus. Development of skills, 
terminology, equipment, facilities, apparel, safety (manual, 
mechanical, and organizational), methods of teaching. Given 
in alternate years. 
Winter 

Brown 


MEU ER 
1-1:55 


X83. MAJORS’ ACTIVITIES Ill. Weight training and body 
mechanics. Wrestling and self-defense. Circuit training and 
progressive resistance exercise and programs. Given in 
alternate years. 

Spring Mi ether 
Lefler, Brown 11-12 


X84. MAJORS’ ACTIVITIES IV. Tennis and Badminton. 
Development of skills, terminology, equipment, facilities, 
apparel, rules and etiquette, safety, strategy, organization 
and methods of teaching. Given in alternate years. 

Fall 
Dunlap Not given in 1975-76 
X85. MAJORS’ ACTIVITIES V. Water sports and Track and 
Field. Principles of aquatic training to include conditioning, 
stroke mechanics, practice, planning and instruction 
techniques of both swimming and water polo. Performance of 
track and field events. Given in alternate years. 

Winter 

Haas Not given in 1975-76 


X86. MAJORS’ ACTIVITIES Vi. Fundamental sports skills. 
Development of skills for field sports: soccer, speedball, 
speed-a-way, and field hockey. Folk, square, and social 
dance. Development of skills; recognition of rhythms: 
terminology; organization and materials for teaching. Given 
in alternate years. 

Spring 


Berkey, Lefler Not given in 1975-76 


THEORY COURSES 


The following theory courses are each given for one tu 
course credit. 


97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Preregsiey. Permission 0 
instructor. : 

Each Term ewe keane Me 
Staff ae ace Arrang 


100. HEALTH SCIENCE. The nature of health; personal an 
community health, with general and professional impli 
cations. Advanced first aid. Principles of safety. Care anc 
prevention of athletic injuries. Laboratory experience ir 
taping and athletic training Noone Given in ali oas 
years. 4 
Spring 
Lefler 


Not given in 1975- 7 
102. ANALYSIS AND STRATEGY OF SPORTS I. Theory al 
strategy in teaching, coaching, and officiating football an 
track and field athletics. Given in alternate years. ! 
Winter 

Haas, Lefler 


Not given in 1 975- 1 


103. ANALYSIS AND STRATEGY OF SPORTS i. Theory 
strategy in teaching, coaching, and Gf iclagie basketball an 
baseball. 4 
Winter M, T Ww, Th, F 
Dunlap, Westphal Ba ; 9- Oe 


104. DANCE ANALYSIS AND CHOREOGRAPHY. Cultural, 
historical, and educational development of dance forms. 
Practical application is presented in a performance laboratory} 
which introduces both ree and cho, ‘ 
Winter 
Brown 


105. ANALYSIS AND STRATEGY OF WOMEN’ S cen 
Theory and strategy of basketball, pedis’ pieiey nalts anc 


Given in alternate years. 
Winter | i 
Berkey oti a Gee ee 


106. HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES. A dctailed bidy ) 
sports, physical education, and recreation in the history of} 
civilization, leading to the formulation of principles o 
physical education by examination of philosophies, sociology, 
psychology, and biology as source fields. Given in alternate 
years. s 
Fall ‘M, T W, Th,f 
Dunlap Shame Be 


07- 207. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
HYSICAL EDUCATION. Legal basis, policies, and pro- 
edures for organizing and conducting programs, planning 
te managing facilities and equipment, purchasing and 


jo cacti at Soe 


udgeting, planning curriculum, personnel relationships, 
jublic relations. Teaching methodology, with supervised 
eaching in College physical education course. Visitations and 
servation in public schools. 
“all 9-9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
3erkey and 10-10:55 M, T, Th, F 


08-208. KINESIOLOGY. Structural and functional analysis 
fF human motion, with implications for organic health, 
tness, physical and motor growth and protection. Develop- 
vent of principles for selecting and evaluating exercises and 
xercise regimes. The design and conduct of adapted, 
ehabilitative, and therapeutic exercise programs. Prevention 
ind management of athletic injuries. Given in alternate years. 
Vinter Not given in 1975-76 


09-209. EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGY. Cardiocirculatory adap- 
ations to exercise; energy metabolism; adaptations to 
vironmental stress; fitness; training; fatigue: and recovery. 
articipational visitations to several outstanding exercise 
hysiology research laboratories. Prerequisite: Biology 50 
ompleted or in progress. Given in alternate years. 

pring M, T, W, Th, F 
rs 8-8:55 


10-210. EVALUATION AND RESEARCH TECHNIQUES. 
ecific study of measurement, evaluation (including test 
onstruction), and research methods appropriate for physical 
ducation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. Given in alternate 
ars. 

alll M 
taf 7-10 p.m. 


14-211. MOTOR LEARNING. Coverage of perceptual impli- 
ations in learning; structural and functional analysis of the 
lervous system; time distribution, motivation, stress, 
naturation, and other factors influencing the effectiveness 
ind efficiency of teaching. Given in alternate years. 


Ninter M; TyTh,.F 
srown 10-10:55 
9 


12-212. MECHANICS OF HUMAN MOTION. Review of 
lementary mechanics and related mathematics. Identifi- 
tation of mechanical principles in human movement, with 
uantitative analytical projects utilizing cinematography and 
asic mechanical engineering techniques. Given in alternate 
ars. 

all 


Not given in 1975-76 
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197-297. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Individual or group study 
for students with advanced competence. Extensive study of a 
specialized topic, or broad study of an area not otherwise 
included in the curriculum. Prerequisite: Permission of the 
instructor. 

Each Term 

Staff Arrange 


301. RESEARCH. Formulation of conclusions based on 
individual search or experimentation. 

Each Term 

Staff Arrange 


The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty of 
the Department of Physical Education. See description under 
General Studies. 


B3. MOVEMENT: 
LEARNING. 
Berkey, Brown 


THE CHILD’S MEDIUM FOR 


B12. SPORT PSYCHOLOGY. 
Brown 
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Physics 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SEGALL, Chairman 

PROFESSOR HUDSON 

PROFESSOR NELSON 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ELLIOTT (on leave spring 
term) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SANDERS 


The Department of Physics serves students who wish to 
pursue careers in physics or engineering, those who are 
majoring in other sciences or mathematics, those who 
plan to enter the medical profession, and those who 
simply seek a basic understanding of the structure and 
behavior of matter. 

For students who intend to do advanced work in 
physics or to follow careers in related fields of study, a 
four-course sequence (Physics 11, 12, 13, 14) providesa 
foundation in both classical and modern physics. In it, 
fundamental procedures in analytical physics are 
stressed. This sequence is recommended to all students 
who have an aptitude for scientific work and who are 
acquiring astrong background in mathematics including 
an introduction to the differential and integral calculus. 

A two-course sequence (Physics 21, 22) is offered for 
individuals who plan to enter the medical profession, or 
who major in fields outside the physical sciences. 

The advanced work available in the department is 
designed to provide the background and experience in 
physics essential for professional work in physics and 
related fields, and for the study of physics in graduate 
school. The facilities of the department include modern 
laboratories; a subcritical nuclear reactor; holography, 
x-ray, and acoustics facilities; analog and digital com- 
puters of various types; and laboratory space for 
students qualified to carry out independent investi- 
gations of their own. 


The program for majors also provides for entrance 
into the School of Engineering of Columbia Universit 
or the California Institute of Technology under the ; 
Combined Plan Programs. Students interested in 4 
engineering should consult pages 27-28 for details ou - 
these plans. 


MAJOR: Twelve courses from this department, ae 
including Physics 11, 12, 13, 14, 50, 101, 102, 110, 150, 
181, X180, with two more courses to be chosen in con 
sultation with the student’s adviser. Required course 
include Mathematics X1, X4, 41, 42, 43, 61, 62. Stu- 
dents with special goals and those interested in bio- 
physics, chemical physics, or similar interdisciplinar 
fields, or in teaching at the secondary level, may be 
permitted to substitute other appropriate courses for 
some of the required courses mentioned above. 
Students often supplement their programs by taking 
courses at the California Institute of Technology und 
the exchange program described on page 28. : 
The comprehensive examination in physics will be 
two parts: (1) an examination covering the required 
course work in physics, and (2) the Advanced Test in 
Physics administered by the Educational Testing 
Service as part of the Graduate Record Examinations 
fee is charged by the Educational Testing Service for 
this latter examination. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN Guorahic 
Physics 11, 12:°43,14; 50,4 012170.4100: Geology 1, 
AZ AS EVV tons 131- Mathematics 41, 42, 43, ol; Oe) 
For additional information see page Dae 


HONORS: On permission of the staff, Gides junior 
and senior students who show evidence of ability to — 
carry on individual investigation may be permitted to 
present a written thesis for Departmental Honors at 
graduation. Such a program may be undertaken with 
without registration in Physics 197. 


tion laws, and relativistic kinematics. Prerequisite: Mathe- 


Fall 


ectures M, T, W, Th, F 
‘Hudson 1-1:55 
Discussion Groups 

Segall Arrange 


12. INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS Il. Electricity and mag- 
netism, electrical circuits, the origin and nature of electro- 
Magnetic radiation, geometrical and wave optics. Pre- 
requisite: Physics 11, Mathematics 22 or 42 (may be taken 
concurrently). 


ectures M, T, W, Th, F 
Segall 1-1:55 
Discussion Groups Arrange 


Laboratory: Section 1:2-5 M 
Section 2: 2-5 T 
Section 3: 2-5 W 
Section 4: 2-5 Th 


413. INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS III. Vibrating systems, 
Waves, thermodynamics, kinetic theory, and some appli- 
cations of wave mechanics. Prerequisite: Physics 12. 


Lectures MTs WV Fr 
Segall 1-1:55 
udson Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 M 
Section 2: 2-5 T 

Section 3: 2-5 W 


14. INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS IV. Introduction to atomic 
and Nuclear Pee relativistic dynamics and quantum 


f Fall M. T.Th, F 
Elliott Eee 


x BASIC PHYSICS” |. A two-term course in classical and 
Sciences. Prerequisite: Mathematics 21 or equivalent (may be 


taken concurrently). 
Winter 


ectures 1 SVAN BE Mi 
udson 9-9:55 
Discussion Groups Arrange 
taff Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 M 


Section 2: 2-5 T 
Section 3: 2-5 W 
Section 4: 2-5 Th 
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22. BASIC PHYSICS II. Continuation. 


Spring 

Lectures M,1T,W, Th, F 
Hudson 9-9:55 
Discussion Groups Arrange 
Staff Laboratory: Section 1: 2-5 M 


Section 2: 2-5 T 
Section 3: 2-5 W 
Section 4: 2-5 Th 


50. ELECTRONICS IN PHYSICS RESEARCH. Theoretical 
and experimental electronics fundamental to modern 
research. Prerequisite: Physics 12. 


Winter 

Lectures SE FN 2 el 
Nelson 10-10:55 
Nelson Laboratory: Section 1: 


2-5 M 
Section 2: 2-5 T 
Section 3: 2-5 W 


97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Supervised investigation by 
students who have not yet completed Physics 110. Pre- 
requisite: Permission of supervising instructor and approval 
of department. 

Each Term 

Staff Arrange 


101. ADVANCED LABORATORY I. Selected experiments in 
modern physics. Special emphasis on various research tech- 
niques, including literature search, analysis of data, and 
preparation of written reports. Normally taken in the junior 
year. Prerequisite: Physics 14. 


Winter 

Lectures 

Segall Arrange 
Laboratory 2-5 M, W 


102. ADVANCED LABORATORY Il. Continuation. Special 
emphasis on student-designed term project. Normally taken 
in the junior year. 


Spring 

Lectures 

Nelson Arrange 
Laboratory 2-5 M, W 


110. ANALYTICAL DYNAMICS. Particle and rigid body 
motion, Lagrange’s and Hamilton’s equations, moving co- 
ordinate systems, boundary value problems. Prerequisite: 
Physics 12, Mathematics 62. 
Spring 
Nelson 


M, 1, W, Th, F 
8-8:55 


135. SOLID STATE PHYSICS. Experimental and theoretical 
aspects of the crystalline structure, and the electrical, mag- 
netic, and optical properties of solids. Prerequisite: Physics 
12. Given in alternate years. 

Not given in 1975-76 
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150. ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELDS AND WAVES I. Electro- 
statics, magnetic fields, Maxwell’s equations, boundary value 
problems, radiation. Prerequisite: Physics 110. 

Fall Mebsnhce 
Segall 10-10:55 


151. ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELDS AND WAVES II. Polar- 
ization, interference, diffraction, Fourier transforms, inter- 
action of electromagnetic waves and matter; emphasis on 
topics of modern optics. Prerequisite: Physics 150. Given in 


alternate years. 
Not given in 1975-76 


155. MATHEMATICAL METHODS IN PHYSICS. Special 
topics in mathematical physics including tensors, Green’s 
functions, transforms, group theory, and integral equations. 
Prerequisite: Physics 110. Given sin alternate years. 
Winter 
Elliott 


M,T, Th, F 
10-10:55 


160. THERMAL AND STATISTICAL PHYSICS. Classical and 
quantum statistical approaches to macroscopic thermo- 
dynamics, kinetic theory, transport processes. Prerequisite: 
Physics 13 and.110. Given in alternate years. 
Spring 
Segall 


Mi Ty hyo 
10-10:55 


X180. NUCLEAR PHYSICS LABORATORY. Selected experi- 
ments in nuclear physics, including neutron-activation 
analysis and gamma-ray spectroscopy, with an emphasis on 
laboratory techniques. % course credit. Prerequisite: Piyaics 
13 and junior standing. 

Fall Section 1: 2-5 M 
Nelson Section 2: 2-5 T 


181. MODERN PHYSICS |. Quantum mechanics, special 
relativity, atomic and nuclear physics. Advanced survey of 
modern theoretical and experimental physics of the micro- 
scopic world. Emphasis in the first term is on quantum 
mechanics and special relativity. Prerequisite: Physics 14 and 
150. 

Fall M, 17, W, Th, F 
Sanders 9-9:55 


182. MODERN PHYSICS Il. Continuation. 
atomic physics. 


Winter M, 7, W, Th, F 

Sanders 9-9:55 

183. MODERN PHYSICS Ill. Continuation. Emphasis on 

nuclear physics. 

Spring Mista VV rh: Bi 
9-9:55 


Sanders 


Emphasis on 


197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. cuneenieed investigation & 
properly qualified students. Prerequisite: Pentel of 
supervising instructor and approval of Puen 
Each Term ; si 

Staff Set “Arran 


The following General Studies courses are oiferad ay fact 
of the Department of Physics. See eae ale under Gener 
Studies. ee 


THE COLLEGIUM. 
Sanders 


F27. RAINBOWS AND RADIO DIALS. 
Elliott 


A1. SPACE AND TIME. 
Hudson 


A5. THE UNIVERSE. 
Hudson 


entire year) 

“ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JAQUETTE 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HALLIN 
“ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KADARKAY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CLAUSEN 


‘The course offering and the resources of the depart- 
‘ment are intended to provide: (1) general training in 

f atters of national and world citizenship; political and 
‘social behavioral studies; Soviet studies; and urban 
affairs; (2) special background for those whose pro- 
fessional goals are (a) law; (b) private and public 
administration whether domestic or international; 

(c) practical politics; (d) overseas careers including 
‘international business; (e) journalism and the other 
‘communications media; (f) teaching and research. 

_ Opportunities are available for majors from all four 
undergraduate classes, selected on a competitive basis, 
to attend intercollegiate conferences and seminars, 
participate in special academic programs both in Sacra- 
mento and in Washington, D.C., and work as interns 
with public agencies, in legislative offices, and for 
political organizations. During the Occidental in 

\ ashington Program, which operates during the 
‘Summer term, and the Washington Semester Program, 
available during the fall term of the junior year, 
Students observe the institutions of the national 
‘government at first hand and participate in seminars 
with policy makers who are prominent on the national 
and international scene. Additional information 
concerning a variety of off-campus opportunities is 
available from the Chairman of the Political Science 


MAJOR: The five core courses (Political Science 90, 91, 
92, 93, and 94) plus at least three others from the 
department chosen in consultation with the student’s 
adviser. Majors are urged but not required to take 
Mathematics X3 and Mathematics 19. A major in this 
department may, in consultation with his adviser, 
choose an Area Studies emphasis (see page 24). It is 
also advised that students take courses in economics, 
psychology, sociology, and history. 


MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR STUDIES: In addition to the 
Political Science core courses (90, 91, 92, 93, and 94), 
the student will take the following courses: General 
Studies B1; Sociology 12 and 13, and Psychology 1 and 
2, plus two additional social science courses not in the 
major, to be selected in consultation with his adviser. In 
addition, students will enroll in Political Science 167 


_and must complete a senior project. 


MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN SOVIET STUDIES: 
Students wishing to major with this emphasis are to 
register their intention with the chairman of the 
department. The required core courses are Political 
Science 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 116, 117, and 119. In 
addition, the student is to choose two courses from 
among the following: Economics 109, Political Science 
111, 115, 121, Russian 170 or 180. A student choosing 
this emphasis will also normally elect to do at least one 
term of guided research under Political Science 197. 
This research will be designed in cooperation with two 
faculty members and will cover the following areas: 

Soviet Administration and Bureaucracy 

(Lare-Caldwell) 

Soviet Economy (Licari-Caldwell) 

Soviet History (Caldwell) 

Soviet Law (Reath-Caldwell) 

Soviet Literature (Alkire-Caldwell) 
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MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN URBAN STUDIES: 
Students wishing to pursue this interdisciplinary pro- 
gram should register their intention with the chairman 
of the department. In addition to six courses in the de- 
partment (normally these will be Political Science 90, 
91, 92, 94, 160, and 192), each student will take 
Sociology 12 and 13, Sociology-Anthropology 185, at 
least two interdisciplinary courses offered under Urban 
Studies, at least two other urban-related courses from 
departments affiliated with the program (e.g., 
American Studies 34, General Studies B1, Geology 10, 
History 41, 42, or 153, Psychology 1 or 123, Sociology 
135 or 175. 


HONORS: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental 
Honors at graduation through completion of a program 
including a senior thesis. Consult the department chair- 
man concerning details. 


X1. LIBRARY RESOURCES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. An 
intensive orientation to the standard references, documents, 
indexes, and periodicals used most frequently in political 
science research. Required of students enrolled in Political 
Science 90. 


Fall 

Campbell” Arrange 
Winter 

Campbell* Arrange 
Spring 

Campbell* Arrange 


25. PROSEMINAR IN POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. Individual 
student research into the principles of politics using bio- 
graphy as the data. Students will have a wide choice among 
politicians, living and dead, and each student will be expected 
to study in depth the life of at least one political figure. 

Fall AS 
Reath 2-5 


50. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. Govern- 
mental institutions and political processes in national and 
state governments. 

Spring M,17, 1h, F 
Mill 10-10:55 


*Librarian at Large 


90. AMERICAN POLITICAL PROCESSES |. THE CUL- 
TURAL CONTEXT. This course on American political behavior 
and process is considered the introduction to further work in 
the department. It is being offered four times a year in order 
to limit class size and encourage research projects and class 
discussion. Content is not prescribed, but flexible, depending © 
on the interests of the individual professor and the class itself. 
All students must also enroll in Political Science X71. 
Fall 


Section 1 (Nonfreshmen only) M,T, Th 
met ee oe 
Section 2 (Freshmen only) M,T, W, Tha 
Hallin 9-9:55 ; 
Section 3 (Freshmen only) M, T, W, Th. 
Jaquette 1-1:55 
Spring M, T, Th 
Clausen 9-9:55 


91. AMERICAN POLITICAL PROCESSES II: DECISION- 
MAKING ARENAS. The institutional setting within which © 
governmental decisions are made, including the consti- 
tutional framework of the political system, Executive, Con- 
gress, and Judiciary, and the post-World War Il environment. — 
Some students must also enroll in Political Science Xl. § 
Winter | : 
TW Ting 


Section 1 (Nonfreshmen only) 
Hele 9-9:55 
Section 2 (Freshmen only) T, W, Th : 
Reath Ca 


9-9555_ 


92. COMPARATIVE POLITICAL PROCESSES I: THE 
THIRD WORLD. Factors affecting development and change: © 
economic systems, value orientations, political institutions, i 
and alternative ideologies. % 
Winter 

Jaquette 


93. COMPARATIVE POLITICAL PROCESSES Il. Compara- _ 

tive analysis of political institutions and processes in Britain, — 
France, Germany, andthe U.S.S.R. a 
Fall M, W © 
Kadarkay 4 


4 INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL PROCESSES. Interaction 
igi individual political systems and groups of political 
“systems. (1) Basic forces in international politics (the 

‘nation- state, nationalism, imperialism, ideology). (2) Means 
of achieving ends (diplomacy, law, organization, violence). 
(3) Synthesis (international politics considered as a system). 

M,T,Th 
1-1:55 


Mats int 
1-1:55 


97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 


: Staff Arrange 


101-201. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF SOUTHEAST 
7: SIA. Indonesia, the Philippines, Vietnam, Laos, Thailand, 
‘and Malaysia; the role of Southeast Asia in world affairs. 


' ill Not given in 1975-76 


2 model of Latin American politics and its implications for 
‘development; democracy and revolution in the Latin 
A merican context; the role of the United States. 

M, Th 
Jaquette 10-12 


\ inter 2-2:55 M, T 
Mill 2-3:55 Th 


‘0n the policy-making process. Public international law from 
‘the standpoint of its general history, sources, method, 
“present impact, and speculation as to its future. Prerequisite: 
Political Science 130 and/or Political Science 131, or 
permission of instructor. 


M, Th 
ar eath 10-12 
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115-215. THE COMMUNIST WORLD: CHANGE AND 
CONTINUITY. Analysis of the political forces affecting the 
development of Communist states and the international 
communist ‘‘movement’’ since 1945. Special attention will be 
paid to the Sino-Soviet dispute, to economic integration in 
Comecon, to the challenges for Marxist-Leninist theory laid 
down by Mao, Togliatti, Djilas, Garraudy. 
Winter 

Caldwell Not given in 1975-76 
116-216. THE SOVIET EXPERIENCE I: IDEOLOGY, REV- 
OLUTION, AND TERROR. The Soviet experience from 
Alexander |i to the Molotov-Ribbentrop Treaty. The political 
forces and intellectual currents behind the Russian 
Revolutionary tradition. Marxism-Leninism and its adapta- 
tion to Russian conditions. The nature of revolution and 
totalitarianism. Given in alternate years. 
Winter 

Caldwell Not given in 1975-76 
117-217. THE SOVIET EXPERIENCE II: PEACEFUL CO- 
EXISTENCE AND POLYCENTRISM. The contemporary 
Soviet experience. Employs a multidisciplinary approach, 
paying special attention to foreign policy, literature, economic 
policy, and the political struggle. Also the Cold War, the 
post-Stalin and post-Khrushchev struggles for power. May be 
taken without prerequisite: Given in alternate years. 

Spring 
Caldwell Not given in 1975-76 
119-219. SEMINAR IN SOVIET AFFAIRS. An examination of 
selected problems involving the student in research design 
and analysis of models. Prerequisite: Political Science 116 
and 117. Given in alternate years. 
Spring 

Caldwell Not given in 1975-76 
120-220. SEMINAR IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. A 
theoretical study of conflict and warfare, alliance behavior, 
national security policy, and the problems of arms contro! and 
disarmament with particular emphasis on the American 


experience. 
Winter Teh 
Clausen 2-3:55 


121-221. SEMINAR IN UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
RELATIONS. An analysis of contemporary policy issues. 

Spring T 
Gerberding 2-5 


122-222. SEMINAR IN ASIAN AFFAIRS. Advanced study 
and research on selected problems of the region. 

Spring Oct a 
Mill 2-3:55 
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123-223. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT. An in- 
depth examination of political development processes in 
selected nations of the Third World, including problems of 
elites, stratification, values, and dependency as they relate to 
economic growth and political institutionalization. Given in 
alternate years. 

Winter 


Jaquette Not given in 1975-76 


130. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW I. Study in depth 
by case method of judicial review, the federal system, the 
commerce and taxing powers, and the role of Congress and 
the President. 

Fall ED al 
Reath 10-12 


131. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW II. Study in depth 
by case method of civil rights, separation of church and state, 
fair procedure in criminal cases. 

Winter SA se 
Reath 10-12 


132. LEGISLATIVE POLITICS. A review of the current 
scholarship on Congress, focusing on constitutional functions, 
relationship to the Executive, committee structure and 
leadership. Attention will be devoted to the changing role of 
Congress in the 1970’s. Given in alternate years. 
Winter 

Clausen 


M,1T,Th 
1-1:55 


133. ENVIRONMENTAL LAW. The uses and limitations of 
the law in protecting the environment. Particular attention to 
California law, federal law, the current status of the class 
action device, and the adversary relationship between the 
environmentalists and the energy needs of the nation. 

Spring TF 
Reath 10-12 


134-234. THE MODERN PRESIDENCY. The nature of 
Presidential leadership in domestic and foreign policy, the 
growth of Presidential power and influence, the impact of 
personality on political style, relations with the Congress and 
the bureaucracy, and contemporary challenges to Presidential 
domination. Given in alternate years. 
Winter 

Clausen Not given in 1975-76 
146. POLITICAL THEORY: PLATO TO MACHIAVELLI. 
Critical exploration of Plato’s concept of class and society; the 
new dimension of community in Stoic and Roman thought, the 
political element in early Christianity; Machiavelli and the 
new politics. 

Fall M,T,W, Th 
Kadarkay 9-9:55 


148-248. THEORIES OF MAN AND SOCIETY, PAST AND 
PRESENT. The central focus of the course is on the works ¢ 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, J. S. Mill, Marx, Freud, Lenin 
and Riesman. a 
Spring T 
Kadarkay i Se aam 


differences ‘between politics andliterature. 4 
Spring CR ON M, y 
Kadarkay 2-3: ‘5 


150. AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES, PRESSURE 
GROUPS, AND PUBLIC OPINION. Development, organiza: 
tion, practices of political parties and pressure groups; 
nominations and elections, nature, formation, and control) 
public opinion. Given in alternate years. 
Fall 
Lare Not given in 1975-7 ¢ 


160. SEMINAR IN URBAN ADMINISTRATION. Cas 
studies, novels, and classic examples ee onan iaations 


renewal of institutions with emphasis on urban’ adminis 
tration. 4 
Spring * on u 
Lare Not given in 1975- | 


167- 267. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR. An exa 


a science of politics with emphasis on the Hhear alice ae 
of comparative and behavioralist studies, quantitative 


methods, and the major critiques of the _behavioralis 
approach. a 
Fall T, Tt 


Jaquette eg 2-3:5 


temporary issue confronting policy- “Wanees at t the local, state , 
and national levels. APO 
Spring EAVES oT 
Lare E 6 7-10 p.m 


180. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL THEORY. Advanced and 
detailed study of selected political theorists. pereauiena 
Permission of instructor. Given in eee vere a 
Fall 

Kadarkay 


ropolitan areas. Each participant will examine one city in 
th, using a common framework designed to identify the 
cal mechanism and processes which influence the 
bution of resources in urban centers. 

Th 
7-10 p.m. 


97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 


Arrange 
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The following General Studies courses are offered by the 
faculty of the Department of Political Science. See description 
under General Studies. 


THE COLLEGIUM. 
Kadarkay 


F31. THE NEW EUROPEANS. 

Lare 

F34. THE POLITICS OF SCARCITY: ENERGY, FOOD, 
ENVIRONMENT. 

Clausen 


P11-12. PERSPECTIVES IN AMERICAN CULTURE. 
Lare 


B9. WOMEN IN POLITICS. 
Jaqueitte 


$4. DECISION-MAKING IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. 
Jaquette 
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Psychology 


PROFESSOR COLE, Chairman 
PROFESSOR JENNINGS 

PROFESSOR MAHLER 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHENFELD 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SCHELL 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR VANDERWEELE 


Psychology is primarily concerned with the study and 
understanding of human beings. The courses offered 
by the department are directed toward the study and 
appreciation of the complex factors that influence 
behavior and experience. Psychology attempts to 
describe these factors with objectivity and caution. 
Such studies have a twofold function: (1) as a cultural 
contribution to the general student; (2) as part of the 
preparation for the professions of psychology, teaching, 
social service, medicine, law, psychiatric social work, 
and personnel administration. 


MAJOR: Nine courses from this department: 
Psychology 1, 2; two courses from 101, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 122; either 130 or 148; either 121 or 123; 133; and 
two additional courses from the department chosen in 
consultation with the major adviser. Students antici- 
pating graduate work for the Ph.D. are advised to 
include Psychology 165, 190, and 191 in their program. 

Each student is expected to select one of the regular 
full-time faculty members from the department as his 
adviser. He should consult with his adviser near the 
end of each term relative to his course program for the 
following term. 


HONORS: Students with outstanding academic 
performance in their psychology program may qualify 
for departmental honors. Consult major adviser con- 
cerning details. 


GRADUATE STUDY: The Department of Psycho 
prepared to accept each year a very small numbe 
select candidates for the Master of Arts degree. 
persons should be capable of subsequent pursuit of t 
Ph.D at another institution. The graduate progra 
the department stresses independent study, tutorial 
work, and individual experimental research. Unless" 
already fully qualified in the areas, the student wil “b 
expected to take further work in psychological 
statistics, physiological psychology, and contempo 
problems of psychology offered in the department. 
Other tutorials and research projects will be Une 
in accordance with the student’s goals, interests, - 
deficiencies in background, and the capabilities of 
staff. The student will complete the requirement 
the degree through registration in Psychology 30 
Research, and the completion of a thesis for the 
of Arts degree under the listing of eo 390, 
Thesis. 


1. INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. inteeluetan 
primary subject matter areas, assumptions and methods of 
psychology as the science of human and animal beh 
Topics include: learning, perception, mere emoti 
intelligence, and personality. i 

Fall 

Section 1 
VanderWeele 


Section 2 - 
Cole 


Winter 
Section 1 
Shenfeld 


Section 2 
Schell! 
Spring 
Section 1 
Mahler 


Section 2 
Cole 


uction to psychological statistics, measurement, and 
esearch design. Exercises in data gathering, statistical treat- 
nent of data, and report writing. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 
M, T, Th, F 

11-12 


Mit; thy 
10-10:55 


M, T, W, Th, F 
1-1:55 


Arrange 


101. LEARNING. Consideration of contemporary research 
and theory related to learning. Prerequisite: Psychology 7. 

Fall MRT; E 
VanderWeele 10-10:55 


02. PERCEPTION. Consideration of contemporary research 
ind theory related to perception. Prerequisite: Psychology 7. 
M, T, W, Th, F 

4-1:55 


etween psychological states and processes (cognition, 

earning, emotion, psychopathology) and physiological 

esponse processes (autonomic nervous system responses, 

yvert muscle activity, EEG). Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 

en in alternate years. 

i Me tsa 
10-10:55 


, icluding biological, cognitive, and social factors. Pre- 
uisite: Psychology 1. Given in alternate years. 


Not given in 1975-76 


105. HISTORY AND SYSTEM OF PSYCHOLOGY. Historical 
development of the field, and consideration of major 
stematic positions. Prerequisite: Psychology 7. 

Maat WW Eh, F 
9-9:55 
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106. HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY. An introduction to the 
philosophic and heuristic position underlying the Third 
Force’s criticism of the prevailing Behavioristic and Psycho- 
analytic approach to Psychology, with an examination of the 
research approaches suggested. 


Winter 

Section 1 (For those without prior psychology courses) ay 
Mahler 2-5 
Section 2 Th 
Mahler 2-5 


121. DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. Principles of child 
and adolescent psychology. Prerequisite: Psychology 7. 


Fall T, Th 
Shenfeld 2-3:55 
Spring Te) 
Shenfeld 2-3:55 


122. PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. The study of neural, 
glandular, and metabolic processes mediating behavior in 
living organisms. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 or Biology 94. 

Winter Mies bats 
VanderWeele 10-10:55 


123. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Social behavior of primates; 
aggression; small group behavior; social panic; attitudes; 
ethnic prejudice. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 


Fall M,1T,W, Th, F 
Cole 9-9:55 
Spring Meta Van, Ff 
Cole 9-9:55 


128. BEHAVIORAL ENDOCRINOLOGY. A study of the 
involvement of the endocrine glands in determining behavior 
and physiological functions. 
Spring 

VanderWeele 


M, T, W, Th, F 
9-9:55 


130. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. The psychological study 
of psychopathology, including the traditional classifications of 
neuroses, psychoses, and personality disorders. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 7. 


Fall M,T, Th, F 
Mahler 11-12 
Spring Mir Vin ace: 
Jennings 1-1:55 


131. CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY. Diagnosis and treatment of 
psychological disorders. Prerequisite: Psychology 130. 

Spring T,F 
Shenfeld 10-12 
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132. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BEHAVIOR MODIFICA- 
TION. A survey and critical analysis of current research, 
theory, and practice in the use of conditioning and other 
forms of learning in the control and modification of behavior 
such as addiction, autism, neurosis, psychosis, and under- 
achievement. Given in alternate years. 

Fall M, T, W Th, F 
Jennings 1-1:55 


133. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. Laboratory investiga- 
tions of problems in various areas of specialized interest in 
psychology. Prerequisite: Psychology 2 for all sections; 
Psychology 122 for section 5. 


Fall 

Section 1 (Learning) M 
Schell 2-5 
Winter 

Section 1 (Learning) M 
VanderWeele 2-5 
Section 2 (Perception) W 
Jennings 1-5 
Spring 

Section 3 (Personality) 

Jennings 2-5 
Section 5 (Physiological) M 
VanderVWeele 2-5 


147. THEORY AND MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE. 
Individual and group tests of intelligence. Theories of origin 
and structure of intelligence. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 
Given in alternate years. 
Spring 

Mahler Not given in 1975-76 
148. THEORY AND MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY. 
Theories of personality, and measurement of personality by 
self-inventory and projective techniques. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 1. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Mecha ck 
Shenfeld 11-12 


165. ADVANCED PSYCHOLOGICAL STATISTICS. Critical 
application of varied techniques including Chi-Square, Analy- 
sis of Variance, Prediction, Small Sample Reliability. Partial 
and Multiple Correlation, and nonparametric statistics to 
research design in psychology. Prerequisite: Psychology 2. 

Fall Midas (Nik 
Schell 10-10:55 


problem or individual in psychology. Prerequisite: Junior 
standing and permission of instructor. ate ee. 
Spring Rave Gu enCs 
Mahler Pak he ey 2 


190. PROBLEMS IN CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGICAL 
THEORY. Detailed investigation of selected contemporary 
problems in psychological theory construction and evaluatio: 1. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 133 and permission of instructor. i 
Fall We cee 
Mahler and Staff 6 30-9: ar 


191. RESEARCH SEMINAR. Detailed experiment ieeady of 
selected individual problems. Prerequisite: Feats io of 
instructor. Paces 

Winter thy ae 
Mahler Arrange 
197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission 01 
instructor. i 
Each Term See am 
Staff Be ‘a oe 


301. RESEARCH. Investigation or wiiae projects. 

Each Term Shas S 
Staff i ne 
390. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE. ees 
Each Term ‘ a 
Staff _ Arrange 
The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty 


of the Department of Psychology. See aces under 
General Studies. ee 


F3. FREUD. 
Shenfeld 


B1. PSYCHOLOGY AND POLITICS. 
Cole 


eligious Studies 


PROFESSOR JOSSELYN, Chairman 
PROFESSOR BEEBE (on /eave spring term) 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR GREGG 

MR. TAYLOR, /nstructor 

RABBI FALCON, Lecturer 


Courses in religious studies examine the literature and 
history of religious traditions in order to clarify their 
Origins, nature, beliefs, and practices. Special attention 
1s given to the social and intellectual problems which 
characterize the relationships of religions to the civiliza- 
ons to which they were and are a part. The major in 
religious studies is particularly suitable to students 
whose academic objectives is a firm grounding in the 
liberal arts. It is also effective preparation for students 
who intend to pursue graduate work in the humanities, 
ocial sciences, education, the academic study of 

ligion, or theology. Three areas of the academic study 
f religion in this department are: origins of Western 
religions in the ancient Near East, Asian religious tradi- 
tions, and contemporary religious and ethical 
jiterature. 


an 
L 


q 


GENERAL MAJOR: Nine courses are required. This 
Major is intended to acquaint students with origins of 
Western religions, Asian religious traditions, and con- 
temporary religious, theological, and ethical problems. 
Required courses include: (1) Religious Studies 1, 54, 
and 130; (2) asecond course from each area of the 
academic study of religion; and (3) three courses 
selected in consultation with the student’s adviser. 


MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS: Ten courses are 
equired. This major is intended to emphasize the study 
f religion in relation to another academic discipline. 
equired courses include: (1) Religious Studies 1, 54, 
nd 130; (2) three additional courses from Religious 
tudies; (3) four courses from another academic 
discipline selected in consultation with the student’s 
adviser. Academic disciplines recommended for a 
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“‘major with an emphasis’’ are: Anthropology, Art, 
History, Literature, Music, Philosophy, and 
Sociology. Lists of courses recommended in each of 
these disciplines are available in the Religious Studies 
Department. 


1. INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL LITERATURE. A panor- 
ama of biblical literature emphasizing its influence upon 
literary, artistic, and theological expression in world cultures. 
Fall M, T, W, Th, F 
Beebe 8-8:55 


2. INTRODUCTION TO JUDEO-CHRISTIAN AND ASIAN 
TRADITIONS. A description of religious traditions citing 
their sources, uses of religious language, understandings of 
God, man, nature, community, and religious practices. 


Fall M,T, W, Th, F 
Josselyn 9-9:55 
Spring M,T, W, Th, F 
Josselyn 9-9:55 


22. AMERICAN CIVIL RELIGION. Examination of basic 
American beliefs and values. Special emphasis is placed on 
their roots in American history and various religious 
traditions, and on their contemporary expressions. 

Winter M, Th 
Gregg 10-12 


25. GREAT JEWISH THINKERS. Introducing outstanding 
Jewish philosophers and theologians from Rabbi Akiba to 
Martin Buber. 

Winter M,Th 
Falcon” 10-12 


54. ETHICS IN THE RELIGIOUS CONTEXT. A discussion of 
various ethical issues and the attempt to create an ethical 
theory interpretive of these issues. 

Winter M, W 
Taylor 2-3:55 


*Under auspices of the Jewish Chautauqua Society. 
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55. BIOETHICS. A close look at the moral dilemmas 
presented by such issues as abortion, cloning, and euthanasia 


and the implications of these issues for ethical theories, both 


philosophical and theological. 


Spring M, Th 
Taylor 10-12 
97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


111. HEBREW LIFE AND LITERATURE. Examination of the 
Old Testament emphasizing modern interpretations as well as 
literary, historical, and religious influences of the ancient 
Near East. 

Winter Mey Va Ba 
Beebe 8-8:55 


112. EARLY CHRISTIAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. Exami- 
nation of the New Testament with attention upon modern 
usages as well as the literary, historical, and religious con- 
tacts with Greco-Roman and Judaic cultures. 

Spring 

Beebe Not given in 1975-76 


115. ADVANCED BIBLICAL STUDIES. Jesus of Nazareth, 
Examination of current scholarly studies based on biblical and 
extra-biblical sources in creating a biography of Jesus. Pre- 
requisite: Religious Studies 1 or 1117 or 112. 

Winter 

Beebe Not given in 1975-76 


128-228. RELIGIONS OF INDIA AND SOUTHEAST ASIA. A 
study of the history, beliefs, and present practices of Hindu- 
ism, Jainism, Sikhism, Theravada and Mahayana Buddhism, 
and Islam. 

Spring “Ek 
a! 10-12 
130-230. THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA AND JAPAN. A study 
of the history, beliefs, and present practices of Taoism, Con- 
fucianism, Japanese Buddhism, and Shinto. 

Winter M, T, W, Th, F 
Josselyn 1-1:55 


132. THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST. Archaeological dis- 
coveries, modern methods of excavation, literary, artistic, 
and religious contributions of ancient Near Eastern cultures 
to Western civilization. 

Winter Bed Eg 
Beebe 2-3:55 


155-255. CURRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
Religious thinkers (Tillich, Niebuhr, et al.) and schools of 
religious thought (Fundamentalism, Neo-Evangelicalism, 
Liberalism, Neo-Orthodoxy) which are dominant in contem- 
porary America. 

Fall M,T,W, Th 
Josselyn 1-1:55 


THOUGHT. An examination of biographies and auto- 
biographies of Eastern and Western thinkers as examples 0 of 
religious experience. ; 
Spring 

Taylor St 


161. RELIGION IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. Analy-— 
sis of contemporary literature for themes, allusions, and sym- 
bols which reveal the author’s religious and moral — 
affirmations. Comparisons and contrasts of these aot ae 54 
with traditional beliefs and newer expressions of beliefs and 
practices. 1a 
Spring 4 
Beebe Not given in 1975-76 


163. CULTURE AND THE RELIGIOUS QUEST. An anil 
tion of the interactions among social structure, social ideals, 
and forms of religiousness, with special attention to the 
methods and theories used in studying religion as a social © 


phenomenon. 4 
Winter M,T,W, Th” 
Taylor 9-9:55 


190. SEMINAR. Concentrated study of a major problem or - 
figure. In 1975-76 the problem is the relationship between the © 
realms of religion and morality with regard to issues raised by © 
love and justice. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. at . 
Fall M, Th 
Taylor 223; a 


Zp 


197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. ale Permission of — 
instructor. q 
Each Term 

Staff _ Arrang 


The following course is offered for Religious Studies credit. a 


Philosophy 121. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
Taylor 


of the Department of moaiae Studies. See i eS ander % 
General Studies. a 


F5. UTOPIAS AND UTOPIAN THOUGHT. 
Taylor 


F38. RELIGION IN OUR CULTURAL CRISIS. 
Beebe 


P21-22. PERSPECTIVES IN NON-WESTERN CIVILIZA- 
TION. 4 
Josselyn 


fi: 


j 
re 


ociology and 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LITTLETON, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR McALEENAN 

MR. MIRANDA, /nstructor 

MS. ROTHBERG, /nstructor 


Sociology and Anthropology share acommon aim: the 
understanding and explanation of human social and 
Itural behavior. The focus of study is upon the entire 
S ial history of the human scene from the first origins 
of the human species to the contemporary complex 
irban milieu. Such a broad framework necessitates a 
Variety of specialties, approaches, and methodologies 
which are reflected in the curriculum. Historically, 

1 thropology has concentrated upon the total culture of 
preliterate and non-Western societies, while sociology 
has concentrated upon institutional and organizational 
components of contemporary social life. The latter dis- 
tinction is now becoming increasingly blurred: there 
exist urban anthropologists as well as historical 
sociologists. 
~ Amajor in the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology provides the student with (1) a theoretical over- 
view of explanations for human social and cultural 
behavior, (2) exposure to published empirical findings 
in these fields, (3) the ability to evaluate critically 
sociological and anthropological research and how it 
elates not only to explanation but to contemporary 
Social action programs, and (4) the ability to execute 
independent research. The program may be viewed as 
(1) a general education; (2) part of the preparation for 
the professions of anthropology, archaeology, 
emography, criminology, health services, law, private 
industry, public administration, social work, sociology, 
Social psychology, teaching, and urban planning. 


“i 


ALL MAJORS: Nine courses from this department. 
Each student is expected to select one of the regular 
full-time department faculty members as an adviser 
and to consult with this adviser near the end of each 
term for assistance with course program for the 
following term. Since the use of symbols and language 
is so central to these disciplines, all majors are urged to 
fulfill the all-college language requirement as early as 
possible. Majors are also encouraged to complete three 
mathematics courses, Mathematics 20, 21, 29, or 21, 
22, 29, in addition to Mathematics X1 and X3, and to 
undertake courses in philosophy, such as Philosophy 25 
and 126. 

The department offers three emphases, participates 
in several interdisciplinary programs, and is willing to 
receive and consider proposals from individuals for 
combined programs with other departments. Seniors 
are expected to demonstrate in their comprehensive 
examination (1) the ability to handle theoretical 
material, (2) proficiency in research methodology, and 
(3) command of subject matter. 


MAJOR WITH EQUAL EMPHASIS IN SOCIOLOGY 
AND ANTHROPOLOGY: Anthropology 10; Sociology 
12, either Sociology 13 or Anthropology 11; 
Sociology-Anthropology 159; five additional 
departmental offerings to be split 2:3 between Anthro- 
pology and Sociology, and one of the following (in 
consultation with adviser): Mathematics 19, Psychology 
2, Linguistics 100, or Linguistics 110. 


MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN SOCIOLOGY: 
Sociology 12, 13; Anthropology 10 (or any other anthro- 
pology course selected with adviser); Sociology 191; 
and five other departmental offerings in sociology. 
Psychology 2 or Mathematics 19 is also required. The 
sociology major is encouraged to take courses in 
philosophy, mathematics, history, and the other social 
sciences. Proficiency in a second language is urged. 
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MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN ANTHROPOLOGY: 
Anthropology 1, 10, 11, Sociology 12 (or any other 
sociology course selected with adviser); Anthropology 
192: and four other departmental offerings in anthro- 
pology. One course in linguistics is required, either 
Linguistics 100 or 110. Students planning to do 
graduate work or research in social anthropology 
should ordinarily take Anthropology 128; Geology 1, 2; 
Political Science 101, 102; Religious Studies 132, 163. 
History 145, 166 are recommended. 


MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN URBAN STUDIES: 
Students wishing to pursue this interdisciplinary 
program should select a faculty adviser from the 
Sociology Department for assistance with the six 
courses to be taken within the department. Normally 
these will be Sociology 12, 13, 135, 175, and Sociology- 
Anthropology 185. In addition to the six courses to be 
taken within the department, each student will take 
Political Science 90, 160, and 192, at least two inter- 
disciplinary courses offered under Urban Studies, at 
least one course in Economics (normally Economics 
127), and at least two other urban-related courses from 
departments affiliated with the program (e.g., 
American Studies 34, General Studies B1, Geology 10, 
History 41, 42, or 153, Political Science 91, Psychology 
Tor t23: 

Students are referred also to the interdepartmental 
major in Diplomacy and World Affairs (see page 57) 
and to the Area Studies emphases (see page 24). 


HONORS: Students who have demonstrated com- 
petence in their major may submit a research proposal 
to the department for approval. This independent 
research project may be undertaken in the senior year 
and might qualify the student for Departmental Honors 
at graduation. It also fulfills the comprehensive 
examination requirement. Consult department 
chairman for details. 

For further information about the department and 
its program, including the several interdepartmental 
emphases, see the most recent edition of Sociology and 
Anthropology at Occidental, the department’s 
handbook for majors and prospective majors. Copies 
may be obtained from the department chairman. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. F 
Dae of the fossil evidence for human evolution; the culturt 
of man in the Paleolithic; human genetics; theories of rac 
and race formation. NR is 4 
Fall GSP ei nee cern a 

} i 2 “3:5 


2. THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. The origins of old an 
New World civilizations; a comparison of the post-glaci: 
archaeological sequences of the Near East, Eastern Europe 
India, China, Middle America, and Peru; theories of socie 
and cultural evolution. 
Winter 


Not given in 1975- 7 


10. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL AND “CULTURAL AN 
THROPOLOGY. A survey of the basic theories and metho: 
of social and cultural anthropology; the concept of culture; th 
range and diversity of sociocultural systems, with emphas| 
upon peasant and primitive communities; anthropology an 
the modern world. 


Fall Ms T, W, Th, 1 
Littleton ie -9-9:5: 
Spring ee OM 
Miranda | > 23:55 


a ‘ d Va tag 
11. INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH, 
An introduction to the basic research techniques used in the 
several major subfields of anthropology (social anthropology 
physical anthropology, archaeology, anthropological linguis: 
tics, etc.) and how they are linked to theoretica 
considerations. Students should be prepared to participate | i 
several weekend field trips. Prerequisite: An Arepaiogy 10. 
Winter oe 
Miranda Rie te 


50. METHOD AND THEORY IN ARCHAEOLOGY. A 
examination of contemporary methods and theories 0 
archaeology; asurvey of the kinds of models archaeologists ar 
able to develop for the analysis of culture change anc 
evolution. Emphasis will be on the archaeology of the New 
World. The course is required of students wishing t 
participate in the department’s summer field prograr 
(Anthropology $191, $192, $193). Students should be 
prepared to share in the cost of several weekend field trips 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 10 or pe of instructor 
Given in alternate years. 


Spring Not given in 1975-76 


123-223. PSYCHOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. The rela- 
tionship between social and cultural processes and 
ersonality formation; the influences of group life in primitive 
1d modern societies on personality change; theories of 


Ninter T,F 
10-12 


128. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. A compara- 
ve survey of the major social institutions, with emphasis 
pon folk and primitive societies; analysis of the group 
ructures, status and role systems, authority patterns, 
alues, and ideologies that underlie institutional behavior. 
erequisite: Anthropology 10. 

Spring RR 
-ittleton 10-12 


‘ 30 . THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF RELIGION. Anthropological 
theories as to the origin, nature, and evolution of religious 
pl enomena; the social functions of myth and ritual; a survey 
f primitive and prehistoric religious beliefs and practices. 
Given in alternate years. 


Not given in 1975-76 


Ninter M, Th 
f 10-12 


eee M, W 
3 2-3:55 
153. PEOPLES OF LATIN AMERICA. The major contem- 


Orary social and cultural patterns of Latin America, with 
zmphasis upon Indian and peasant communities. Prerequi- 


MoT WwW, the 
1-1:55 
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155-255. PEOPLES OF SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA. 
The major contemporary social and cultural patterns of South 
and Southeast Asia, with emphasis upon village communities. 
Given in alternate years. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor. 
Spring 
Littleton 


M, W 
2-3:55 


156. ABORIGINAL CULTURES OF NORTH AMERICA. An 
investigation of the archaeological development of the native 
cultures of North America to the time of European contact; an 
ethnographic survey of North American Indians. Attention 
will also be focused upon the demise of these cultures, as well 
as upon the problems of contemporary Indian populations. 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 10 or permission of instructor. 
Given in alternate years. 

Fall Not given in 1975-76 


170. ACCULTURATION AND APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY. 
An examination of the processes that occur when two or more 
social systems of unequal complexity come into sustained 
contact: imperialism, racism, colonialism, cryptogenocide, 
nativism, revitalization movements, revolution, syncretism, 
assimilation, and cultural pluralism. A consideration of the 
roles played by anthropologists in mediating rapid social and 
cultural change in Africa, Southeast Asia, Latin America, 
Oceania, and elsewhere; the moral and ethica! problems 
involved in action research, especially that sponsored by 
governmental agencies. Prerequisite: Anthropology 117. 
Given in alternate years. 
Fall 

Miranda Not given in 1975-76 
192. SEMINAR IN CONTEMPORARY ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
THEORY AND METHOD. A critical survey of current anthro- 
pological theories and methods, from cultural ecology to 
ethnoscience; special emphasis is given to research design 
and to the relationship between theory and method via group 
and/or individual research projects. Prerequisite: Anthro- 
pology 11 or permission of instructor. Primarily for seniors. 
Winter Th 
Littleton 7-10 p.m. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


12. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. An introduction to the 
fundamental concerns of sociology, with emphasis upon 
current theory and research; an attempt is made to demon- 
strate the variety of ways in which men are shaped, 
influenced, and controlled by their society. 


Fall 

Section 1 hah 
McAleenan 2-3:55 
Section 2 Bee Big) 
Rothberg 2-3:55 
Winter M, Th 
McAleenan 10-12 
Spring , Toth 
Rothberg 2-3:55 


13. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH. An 
introduction to a variety of basic research techniques and 
strategies used in sociology and how they are linked to 
theoretical considerations. The use of statistics in description 
and decision making; pitfalls and dilemmas in the study of 
human behavior. Prerequisite: Sociology 12. 

Winter Teeth 
Rothberg 2-3:55 


20. RACISM AND PREJUDICE. An exploration of racial, 
ethnic, and nationality differentiation in urban society; social, 
psychological, bureaucratic, and institutional sources of dis- 
crimination and prejudice; the formation of ethnic subcultural 
communities; collective responses and institutional adapta- 
tions to racism and inequality. 

Fall M, W 
Bigg ih 2-3:55 
30. WOMEN AND MEN IN AMERICAN SOCIETY: THE 
SOCIOLOGY OF SEX ROLES. The relationships between 
men and women in response to changing social structures, 
institutions, and movements. Cultural reactions to biological 
differences; the process and content of socialization into sex 
roles; how the major institutions of society affect men and 
women. Given in alternate years. 

Fall sees 
Rothberg 10-12 


124-224. INTERGROUP RELATIONS. Analysis of individual- 
to-group and group-to-group relationships; consideration of 
factors affecting group formation, assimilation processes, 
Stability and change at both formal and informal levels. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 73. 
Spring M, W 
Laan 2-3:55 


special consideration of the problematic line between deviant 
criminal, and normal behavior. Prerequisite: Sociology 12. 
Spring M,T 
McAleenan | 10-1 


135. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. A survey and critique of 
delinquency theories; role analysis of the juvenile justice 
system; assessment of current research, treatment programs 
and evaluation procedures. Prerequisite: Sociology 13. - 
Fall M, TI 
McAleenan 10-12 


140. COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR. Examination of the nature 
collective behavior in mass society; mass communicatior 
public opinion, and social control in crowds and socia 
movements, emergence and organization of social move 
ments and social change. Prerequisite: Sociology 12. ; 
Winter Not given in 1975- ’ 

4 


145. POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY. The study of power an 
authority as social relations; the nature of democracy ani 
political elites in modern society; the social bases of politica 
parties and voting behavior; extremist movements, totalitari 
anism, and the politics of modernization. Prerequisite 
Sociology 12. Given in alternate years. fas ay 
Spring | : 
Rothberg Not given in 1975- " 
157-257. AMERICAN SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. A descriptio 
and critical analysis of major social institutions: economic 
educational, familial, political, religious, legal, and medical 
The relationship between individuals and institutions; the 
relationship among institutions, contemporary Americar 
values and beliefs; and the pressures for social change will be 
explored. Prerequisite: Sociology 12. 
Winter 14 
Rothberg 10-1: 
: 
160. SOCIAL STRATIFICATION. An investigation into th 
major historical and cross-cultural variations in stratificatior 
systems; the classical theories that attempt to explain ant 
account for stratification; the consequences of stratificatiol 
for the individual; the ways groups and individuals rise ant 
fall in the stratification system; whether inequality i: 
inevitable or not; contemporary efforts to increase equality 0 
opportunity for all segments of society. Prerequisite 


Sociology 12. o 
Spring Ti 
Rothberg 10-1: 


— ye 


NP oe ee ee 


162. ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR. A survey of the 
il indamental forms and purposes of work organizations in 
industrial societies; examination of organizational goals, 


between organizations. Prerequisite: Sociology 12. 
Winter 2-3:55 
 . M, W 


heoretical orientations in specific programs; consideration of 
accountability, success criteria, and evaluation procedures. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 13. 

spring AR Bi 
| 2-3:55 


theoretical and methodological issues; special emphasis is 
given to research design and to the indivisible relationship 
yetween theory and research via group and/or individual 
research projects. Prerequisite: Sociology 13. Primarily for 


Ninter Th 
V 7-10 p.m. 
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SOCIOLOGY-ANTHROPOLOGY 


97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Permission of instructor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


159. HISTORY OF SOCIOLOGICAL AND ANTHROPOLOGI- 
CAL THEORY. The growth and development of theory in 
sociology and anthropology, with emphasis upon the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Prerequisite: Anthropology 
10, Sociology 12, or permission of instructor. Given in 
alternate years. 
Fall 

Littleton Not given in 1975-76 
165. FIELD WORK. Supervised independent observation and 
experience in appropriate field locale. Analysis of social and 
cultural phenomenon from a sociological or anthropological 
perspective to be submitted in a field report. 

Each Term 

Staff Arrange 


185. URBANISM. The rise of urbanism in the Old and New 
Worlds; the pre-industrial and industrial city; cultural 
adaption to the urban milieu; peasants in the city; 
contemporary United States urbanism. Students should be 
prepared to participate in an urban fieldwork situation. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 12 and/or Anthropology 10. 

Spring M, Th 
Miranda 10-12 


197. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Permission of instructor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty 
of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. See 
description under General Studies. 


F30. OCCULT BELIEFS AND PRACTICES. 
Littleton 


F35. THE CHICANO IN A CHANGING SOCIETY. 
Miranda 
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Speech and Drama 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FREEMAN, Chairman 
PROFESSOR FREESTONE 

PROFESSOR PAXSON 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR eM aris 

DR. GRIFFITHS, Lecturer 

MS. STRAND, Lecturer 

By Special Appointment: MS. BAKER 


A student in the Department of Speech and Drama 
explores the intellectual, emotional, and physical bases 
of communication, and may emphasize the rhetorical, 
or creative or physiological aspects of the department. 
The improvement and enrichment of these aspects 
require individual study and performance, as well as 
interdisciplinary work. To those ends, the student is 
encouraged to accept the responsibility of independent 
reading and counselled study, which lead to evaluation, 
interpretation, criticism, and appreciation as related to 
the dynamic use of the spoken and written word. The 
student augments his study and research by 
performance and laboratory participation in forensics, 
drama, speech therapy, and dance. 


MAJOR: Ten courses from this department, chosen in 
consultation with the major adviser. Course 
requirements are limited to Speech-Drama 1 and 11. 
Two of the ten courses may be in applied laboratory 
work — Speech-Drama X10, X20, X30, X40, X41, Music 
(voice). 

A major in the department is free to select his own 
program of study under the guidance of his faculty 
adviser. The department has established standards of 
excellence in study and performance which the student 
will be expected to meet by completing a 
comprehensive examination consisting of a senior 
project culminating in an oral presentation. Information 
concerning all phases of the senior project is available 
through the Chairman of the Department of Speech and 
Drama. 


The department enthusiastically welcomes inter- 
disciplinary programs and will work carefully with 
interested students in formulating such programs. (Se 
Music Department for information cones rine Music 
Theater major.) Se ‘ if 


i 
HONORS: Honors will be awarded at header to" 4 
qualified speech and drama majors. Candidates must - ¢ 
show evidence of exceptional ability in the areasof 
research and creativity. For details, consult Ve : 
chairman of the department. eee { ; 


GRADUATE STUDY: Graduate study towardthe 
degree of Master of Arts under the thesis plan, the 
creative work plan, and the seminar plan may be under 
taken in the fields of speech, speech therapy, ABN 3. 
drama. Work toward the Master of Arts in Teaching is. 
also offered. . 


APPLIED COURSES 


One-third course credit per term is offered. for each of th 
following applied courses. Lene 4 
X10. APPLIED SPEECH COMMUNICATION. oe ir 
oral communication including forensics, community ereecng 
and broadcasting. 


Each Term Re eke ic 8 Ny io Tt 
Chapel FORE eR ak 
or Arrange 


X20. APPLIED DRAMA. Participation in theater activities. 
Each Term 


Paxson, Freeman Arrange 


X30. APPLIED THERAPY. Clinical experience with children 


y 
W 
¥ 


Each Term 


section 1 Dw 
Freestone 2-3:55 
ction 2 M, W,orT, Th 
eestone 4:30-6 


Each Term TF 
Baker ve be 


X41. CLASSICAL BALLET. Beginner-intermediate level. 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Fee: $50, or $75 if 


Each Term T,F 
3aker 10-10:55 


Conducted through classroom speaking and group activities. 
Fall M, Th 


shapel 10-12 
Winter M, T, W, Th, F 
Freestone 9-9:55 
Spring M, T, W, Th, F 
Freestone 9-9:55 


TERATURE. Techniques and emotional responses related 
to the art of oral interpretation. Emphasis upon student 


Fal M, T, W, Th, F 
Paxson 3-3:55 
Spring M, Th 
shapel 2-3:55 
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12. AESTHETICS OF THE CINEMA. What is cinema? What 
is its relationship to reality and illusion? to other art media? to 
technology? How do you evaluate films? Students have the 
option of doing a critical essay, writing a screenplay, or 
making a film. Laboratory sessions will be devoted to viewing 
and discusing films. Laboratory fee (for enrolled students and 
auditors): $10.00. 

Fall Lectures: 4-5 T, W 
Kinder* Laboratory: 4-6 M, Th 


21. INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATER. Theater as an art 
form. Theatrical analysis of dramatic literature; theatrical 
criticism; stage nomenclature; principles and basic tech- 
niques of design including scenery, lighting, and costumes. 
Theater visitation required. 

Fall Lectures: 1-1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Freeman and Staff Laboratory: 2-2:55 T, F 


51. ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE. Study of the scope 
and function of argument and persuasion in society. Class- 
room practice in persuasive communication. Given in 
alternate years. 
Winter 

Chapel Not given in 1975-76 
63. BASIC PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMUNICATIONS. Devel- 
opment of the student’s ability to express himself in pictures 
through individual work. Understanding of the art of 
photography as a form of self-expression and as a social state- 
ment. Practical techniques in black and white 35 mm 
photography, processing, and printing. Laboratory fee (for 
enrolled students and auditors): $10.00. 

Winter M, W 
Strand 2-5 


71. ACTING. Study and application of the physical, mental, 
and emotional bases of performance. Extensive rehearsal. 
Performance in Playmill programs. 


Winter Ms WTR, 
Freeman 2-3:55 
Spring Meta a; 
Freeman 2-3:55 


73. CREATIVE WRITING FOR THE THEATER. Investiga- 
tion into and experimentation with the language of the con- 
temporary theater, cinema, and TV. Public reading and 
production of student work. Prerequisite: Speech-Drama 21 
or its equivalent. 
Spring 

Paxson 


Mit VM, hata ae 
2-3:55 


“Of The Department of English and Comparative Literature. 
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91. INTRODUCTION TO FILM PRODUCTION. Various 
approaches to self-expression and cultural interpretation in 
film. Understanding of the creative processes that are used to 
translate the artists’ vision onto film. Each student will make 
a film in super 8 with sound. Laboratory fee (for enrolled 
students and auditors): 10.00. 

Fall M, W 
Strand 2-5 


94. DOCUMENTARY AND ETHNOGRAPHIC FILM 
MAKING. Consideration of the ethical, aesthetic methods 
and problems necessary in the meaningful recording of 
societies and culture. The course will cover social 
documentary, history and culture reconstructs, film biog- 
raphies, dramatic documentary, film journalism, and 
ethnographic film. Students will make a documentary film. 
Prerequisite: Speech-Drama 91 or approval of instructor. 
Laboratory fee (for enrolled students and auditors); $10.00. 


Spring M, W 
Strand 2-5 
97. INDEPENDENT STUDY. Prerequisite: Permission of 
instructor. 
Each Term 
Staff Arrange 


102-202. PSYCHOLOGY OF COMMUNICATION. The cogni- 
tive, semantic, and speech bases of normal and disordered 
communication, including listening, reading, speaking, 
spelling, and writing. 
Spring 

Freestone 


MiP Eye 
10-10:55 


112. READER’S THEATER. Interpretation and staging of 
nondramatic literature in traditional and experimental styles. 
Short stories, letters and diaries, poetry. Prerequisite: 
Speech-Drama 11, 21, or equivalent. 
Spring 

Freeman 


M, Th, F 
10-12 


121-221. HISTORY OF THE THEATER. Survey of plays, 
dramatic presentations, and theatrical figures of major 


periods. 
Spring Lectures: 11-12 M, T, Th, F 
Paxson Discussion Sections: Arrange 


131. INTRODUCTION TO PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH 
THERAPY. Nature and causes of speech defects. Clinical 
visitations. 


Winter 
Freestone Arrange 
Spring 
Freestone Arrange 


132. AURAL REHABILITATION. Audiometric and there 
peutic bases for the training and management of the deaf anc 
hard-of-hearing. Prerequisite: Speech-Drama 102, 131, ¢ 


187. : 
Winter 
Griffiths Arrange 


133. LIP READING. Problems and techniques of speech 
reading for the aural handicapped. Prerequisite: Speech: 


Drama 102, 131, or 187. . , . 3 
Spring . 4 
Griffiths Arrange 


151. THEORIES AND PRACTICE OF COMMUNICATION: 
PLATO TO McLUHAN. Investigation of selected theories of 
communication from the Greek rhetoricians to contemporary 
thinkers. A consideration of these theories as they relate to 
the communication problems faced by modern man. Given in 
alternate years. 

Winter M, Th 
Chapel 10-12 


152. GROUP DYNAMICS. Exploration of the communication 
and leadership problems and potentials in small groups. 
Focus on relating theory to actual campus and community 


problems. 
Winter M, Th 
Chapel 2- 3: eo 


171. ADVANCED ACTING. Advanced trainin througk 
rehearsal and performance with concentration upon charactel 
development and period. style. Permission of instructo} 


required. 
Winter. M.T, W, Th, F 
Freeman T- Me p. m. 


172-272. DIRECTING. Examination and application a direct 
ing principles. Direction of Playmill program required. Pre: 
requisite: Speech-Drama 21. 
Winter 
Paxson 


M, ts W, Th, F 

2-3:55 

% 

173. DESIGN FOR THE THEATER. Introductory approach to 

total theater design. Includes scenery, costuming, and 

lighting. Emphasis on creative teamwork. fig slcmnls 
Speech-Drama 21. Given in alternate years. 

Spring M, Th, F 

Staff Arrange 


181. VOICE AND DICTION. Study of the physical bases of 
speech and hearing; voice science, articulation, critical 
auditing for defective speech, and the eee of phonics. — 
Winter M; T; Th, & 
Freestone 10-10: 56 


Arrange 
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The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty 
of the Department of Speech and Drama. See description 
under General Studies. 


F2. DRAMATIC CRITICISM AND THE STAGE. 
Paxson 


F40. SPEECHES ON HISTORIC ISSUES IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 
Chapel 
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Urban Studies 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HALLIN (of the Department 
of Political Science), Chairman 

PROFESSOR COLE (of the Department of Psychology) 

PROFESSOR WINTER (of the Department of History) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR COHEN (of the 
Department of History) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CUMMINGS (of the Depart- 
ment of Geology) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LARE (of the Department of 
Political Science) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHENFELD (of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HUMPHREY (of the Depart- 
ment of Economics) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LICARI (of the Department 
of Economics) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR McALEENAN (of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology) 


In the decades since World War II, the intellectual 
community has increasingly recognized the need to 
involve America’s brightest young people in the 
multiple challenges facing our urban centers. 
Occidental College believes it has an obligation to 
contribute to the growing number of thoughtful, well- 
trained men and women who will find dynamic careers 
making and implementing the policies needed to meet 
these challenges. 


The curriculum in Urban Studies has been designed 
to encourage students: (1) to approach the study of the 
urban scene in a systematic fashion by recognizing the 
inevitable interrelation of all aspects of urban life; (2) te 
develop the intellectual tools and insights of several 
academic disciplines as they relate to an understandin 
of the urban setting; (3) to appreciate the varying ; 
perspectives toward urban society held by commercial, 
governmental, academic, ethnic, and other significant 
groups and interests; and (4) to sensitize themselves to 
the intensely human aspirations and frustrations felt b by 
those who live daily amid the complexities and 4 
ambiguities of Urban America. | i ae 

Consistent with these aims, the College has. 4 
developed a number of courses, research seminars, on- 
site investigations, and field work opportunities. Any. 4 
student desiring to develop an academic program ile 
maximizes an urban component should consider one of 
the following options. Specific questions and 4 
expressions of interest should be directed to the Chair- 
man of the Urban Studies Program. ej 

Students are invited to study the Catalog listings oft " 
the Department of Political Science (page 111) and the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology (page 121) 
for description of a major in those Gop with an 
emphasis in Urban Studies. 4 

There is also the option of an independent pattern of 
study in Urban Studies. With the approval ofthree =~ 
members of the faculty from departments affiliated 
with the program, astudent may design a unique 
pattern of courses and experiences which reflects a 
more individualized approach to the goals of the pro- 
gram. Such a pattern, if approved, would be in lieu of a 
major. Any student interested in pursuing this option | 
should consult with the Chairman of the rank Studie 
Program. 


ae: 
a 


_ A graduate program leading to a Master of Arts in 
Urban Studies is offered in cooperation with the Coro 


reparation who are accepted in the program may 
receive a maximum of three course credits for their 
ne-month internship and may obtain the remaining 
‘edits needed for the degree in the summer following 
Ne internship or thereafter with the approval of the 
Graduate Office. The courses available in this special 
program are described in the summer term bulletin. 

_ The following interdisciplinary courses are 
Suggestive of courses offered through the Urban 
studies Program. More precise information about these 
and other courses will be made available in 
supplements to this catalog. 


410-210. PROBLEMS IN URBAN EDUCATION. Examination 
of alternative purposes served by educational institutions; 
analysis of centralized and decentralized school systems; the 


controversies surrounding integration, parent involvement, 

community control, compensatory education, and enrichment 

programs; survey of research related to curriculum and text- 

book development. 

Spring M, Th 
NE 3-5 

and a weekly field assignment 


170-270. PROBLEMS IN COMMUNITY ANALYSIS AND 
ORGANIZATION. A critique of alternative tools of 
community analysis: approaches to understanding the values, 
perceptions, and needs of a community and the roles of 
Significant actors in a community’s power structure. An 
examination of different models of organization, particularly 
as they operate in various Southern California communities. 
Seminar discussions will be supplemented by weekly field 
investigations in the communities of Northeast Los Angeles. 
Winter Tath 
. 4-6 
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181-281. THE LAW, URBAN PROBLEMS, AND SOCIAL 
CHANGE. An historical, theoretical, and practical examina- 
tion of the legal problems of urban life for the poor, and 
alternative strategies for legal intervention and_ social 
organization in some of the following areas: low income 
housing, landlord tenant problems, welfare law, consumer 
problems, criminal law, administrative agencies, labor law, 
and urban environmental problems. A discussion of legal 
experiences in the 1960’s, and the potential for law as a 
means of social change. 

Fall Phan Be: 
Pin 2-3:55 
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Occidental College is an independent institution which 
receives no operating support from public funds. Each 
Student is charged a tuition fee which covers about 
two-thirds of the cost of services given to him by the 
College. The balance of these costs is met by income 
from endowment and by gifts from trustees, parents, 
alumni, other friends, corporations, and foundations 
interested in the type of education which this 
institution provides. 

_ The expenses of students at Occidental College are 
Shown in the schedules which appear below. The 
College reserves the right to change fees, modify its 
services, or change its programs should economic 
conditions or national emergency make it necessary to 


student not residing on campus are $3,324 per year, 
and for aresident, $4,989. Books and supplies, special 
es, and personal expenses will vary with the 
individual. The College estimates that they will be 


q 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES (PER TERM) 


Please see explanations below regarding certain of 


Board (Plan 1—alternate board plans listed below) 310 
SOO WM eu Gc Mh GSE ies Liss ohn ale Cigna a 15 
Health and Accident Insurance................... 26 


PE BON ee ye aM isa dsb ss cules 20 


oe 


Fees and Expenses 


Tuition 


Tuition is the charge for instruction and general 
services of the College, including privileges of the 
Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, and Health 
Center; admission to all athletic events sponsored by 
the College; and graduation. The privilege of the 
Artist Series is extended to all full-time students, 
subject to established ticket procedures and a student 
capacity of approximately sixty percent of Thorne Hall 
at each event. For summer term tuition see the 
Summer Term Bulletin. 


Room and Board 


A deposit of $100 is required of all students wishing to 
live on campus and can be applied toward rental for 
the spring term of the last year in residence. This 
deposit is nonrefundable. 

All students who live in one of the college residence 
halls must eat their meals in the College Union under 
one of the three room and board contracts available: 


Room* Board Total 
Plan 1 (all meals) ............4. $245 $310 $555 


Plan 2 (three meals daily, 

Monday through Friday) ...... 245 260 505 
Plan 3 (ten meals per week; 

LAO PSE. TEC see ae ol oa 245 248 493 


*Includes $5 residence hall dues. 
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Student Body Fee 


The student body fee is required of all full-time 
undergraduates and is collected by the College for the 
student body which carries on its operations as a 
department of the College. Graduate students may pay 
the fee if they wish the privileges it covers. The funds 
are administered by the Board of Governors of the 
Associated Students under an annual budget which 
must receive the approval of the President of the 
College. The net worth, which changes with the 
results of operations from year to year, is available for 
general college purposes under the direction of the 
Board of Trustees. The payment of the fee entitles the 
student to the college annual and newspaper and to 
privileges of student activities as directed by the 
Board of Governors. 


Health and Accident Insurance 


A health and accident insurance fee is required of all 
full-time undergraduates. If proof of alternate 
coverage is provided, the health portion may be 
waived. 


PAYMENT 
Tuition and fees may be paid in either of two ways: 


1. Payment in full, based on anticipated class 
schedule, one week prior to academic registration for 
the term. ($5.00 late fee assessed for payment 
received after due date), or 


2. By the Monthly Payment Plan. Calculations of 
monthly payments are the sum of expected charges for 
the year, less confirmed financial aid, divided by 
eleven. The first monthly payment is due July 1 and will 
continue through the May 1 payment. (A $3.00 late fee 
will be assessed each payment received after the tenth 
of the month.) 


Actual charges will be calculated from academic 
registration information, and appropriate adjustments 
made to succeeding billings. 

These are the only plans available for the payment 
of tuition and fees. Special arrangements, prompted 
by extreme circumstances, may be requested by a 
petition to the Treasurer. 


SPECIAL FEES 


American History and Institutions er a eer 
Examination (if retaken) ............. Ri en} a 
Auditor’s Fee (for nonregistered students) en ee 
Lecture Course i... 03s il ae POS eer aes Ay 
Laboratory and Creative Art Course ......... . 38: 
Change tn. Meal Plant. seis eee ar ee 
Change in Schedule’... .c. see eed Pa ae 
Course Exemption by Examination ......... Cae Gisle a 
Credit by Examination (based on Ces 
individual study) per course ......... Annas ERI 


Duplicate Receipt for Student Bill ............. ae 
Mathematics Computer Use ............ Rte ky a 
Miller Analogies Test ee Pie 
Group ee 
Individuals ol EE eee 
Music a | oe 
Individual Instruction. . 2 v/a) u tes ee 100 


(For Practice Fees see page 98.) 
Registration, late, per day 
Registrar’s Office — IBM packet, ete 3m 
including Study List 25.05. ee Misa aloe an aa ae 
Treasurer's Office. 0. oi). a. cae keine ae 
Speech and Drama — Cinema Laboratory ... 0 
Student Teaching. 2... 20.555 2 ee ge 
Teacher Placement Service ae Meh: 
For students recommended by al “ 
Occidental College ....20 0. o.5. oa ees 
Renewal for students recommmentes by ] 
Occidental College 


First three copies of dossier ..... NR, ei ae 
Each additional copy .:) 33. hea Es Tey. 
For students from other institutions ..... oe 
Teacher’s Credential Counseling Service ge 4 
for non-Occidental students Eee ae se 
Teacher's Credentiak: i, tari 7a ie ree ie 
Thesis for M.A. Degree, Binding, per copy . oe. 10 
cam 


Transcript of Credits, one copy free; a 
thereafter, per copy... LP Gale ERC aN pT Os Uo +t 


“Transcripts of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to the 
College have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made theref 
One week’s time is required for processing. 


REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are 

nade by the College for the entire year in advance, 
the following refund schedule has been established in 
order that the College and the student may share the 
loss equitably when it is necessary for a student to 
drop a course or withdraw: 

4 Dropping a course — No refund will be due ifa 
student is enrolled for three courses and drops one 
course at the beginning of a term. Students who 
register at the beginning of the term for two full 
sourses only and elect to drop one course within the 
pproved six-week period will be entitled to the 
following tuition refund: 

_ At the end of the first week of classes — $600 

_ At the end of the sixth week of classes — $345 
Withdrawal — Within ten days after registration, 
lull tuition less twenty percent. After ten days and 
within the sixth week after registration, one-half of 
‘tuition. After six weeks, no refund. 

_ In the case of music fees, a prorated balance, less 
$3.00, will be refunded. A refund of other fees will be 
ade on the same basis as that of tuition with the 
xception of residence charges as below. 

No refund except for board will be made toa 


fo the Treasurer with full explanation, date of receipt 
af which determines the refund period. 
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Financial Aid 


The College is able to provide varying amounts of 
financial assistance to worthy and qualified students in 
the form of grants, scholarships, loans, and jobs. The 
number of awards made each year is based upon 
resources available from scholarship endowment, 
annual gifts restricted to scholarship awards, and the 
general funds of the College. The funds are the conse- 
quence of the desire of the College and its friends to 
recognize merit and to insure a balanced student body. 

In all awards, except for those specifically 
indicated, financial need will be taken into 
consideration. Other bases for the selection of 
recipients of financial assistance are scholastic 
excellence, aptitude test scores, and the applicant’s 
general record of activities and citizenship. 

Occidental College participates in both the College 
Scholarship Service (CSS) of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the American College Testing 
Program (ACT). Participants in these programs 
subscribe to the principle that the amount of financial 
aid granted a student should be based upon financial 
need. Both the CSS and the ACT assist colleges, 
universities, and other agencies in determining the 
student’s need for financial assistance. Entering 
students seeking financial assistance are required to 
submit either a copy of the Parents’ Confidential 
Statement (PCS) form to the College Scholarship 
Service or a copy of the Family Financial Statement 
(FFS) to the American College Testing Program. The 
forms for these programs may be obtained froma 
secondary school or a junior college counselor. 

The use of loans has now become standard in most 
scholarship programs. It is assumed than an entering 
first-year student will provide $500 in self-help as his 
or her contribution to the first year’s budget. This use 
of loans and increased self-help enables the 
Committee on Financial Aid to spread available 
scholarship money over a larger number of cases and 
thus assist a greater number of deserving students. 


Job opportunities are available, through the office — 
of the Director of Career Counseling and Placement, to 
supplement awards or to assist in providing the % 
student self-help. Jobs are not assigned as an integral | 
part of any award. é 

Statements in this section with reference to | 
scholarship grants and loans apply only to under- . 
graduate students. Information concerning financial 
assistance at the graduate level may be obtained from, 
the Graduate Office. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR NEW STUDENTS 4 


Scholarship grants are awarded in proportion to the 
degree of financial need and are made for one year 
only. Since funds are limited, scholarship grants are 
awarded on a Selective basis, and thus previous 
records and apparent promise of candidates usually 
are factors which determine the awards. In most cases a 
grant will be supplemented by aloan (longterm).in 
general, scholarship grants will be renewed if the 
recipient maintains a satisfactory record and financial 
need continues. In the junior and senior yearsa 
greater proportion of the award will be in terms of a 
long-term loan. The amount of the grant may range — 
from $100 to $4,5000, while the amount of the loan will — 
vary from $300 to $1,500. 

The College awards a limited number of Alumni 
Scholarships to first-year students. Although financial . 
need may be a factor in the award, outstanding : 
scholarship and evidence of superior aptitude are . 
primary criteria in determining the recipients. These 
scholarships are four-year awards and carry a financial 
stipend of from $300 to $1,500 per year. Inorder to — 
retain an Alumni Scholarship, it is necessary to 
maintain a better than average record. 

The California Scholarship Federation, the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation, and the 


Fe See Sa a ak Be 


ie ee ee ee 


Ae os i 
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United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., have special 
cholarships open to properly qualified applicants. 
Information concerning these special scholarships may 
be obtained through either the organization named or 
the Director of Financial Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR 
STUDENTS IN COURSE 


Sophomores, juniors, and seniors who establish 
financial need and who have attained satisfactory aca- 
demic and citizenship records are eligible to apply for 
consideration for scholarship grants. Loans will be 
included as a part of the award in all instances, with 
the amount of the loan increasing as the student 
approaches graduation. After the freshman year, if a 
Student’s cumulative record is unsatisfactory, the 
award may be withdrawn and will be reinstated only 
upon demonstrated improvement in the term 
immediately following. 


CALIFORNIA STATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Ail candidates who are residents of California are 
required to apply for a California State Scholarship 
through the California State Scholarship and Loan 
Commission. The deadline for filing application 
usually occurs in November. Application forms and 
additional information are available in the counseling 
Office in secondary schools throughout the state or 
from the Director of Financial Aid. 


BASIC EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 


Basic Education Opportunity Grants are available for 
Students of ‘‘exceptional financial need as measured 

ON an absolute scale relative to the amount the parents 
of the student can contribute’’ to college expenses. 
=ligible students are required to apply through forms 
obtained from schoo! counselors. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS 


Occidental College has designated certain funds to be 
used annually for financial assistance of qualified 
students from foreign countries accepted for 
admission. Details are available from the Dean of 
Admission. 


LOAN FUNDS 


1. College loan funds are administered under the 
Federally Insured Student Loan program. If awarded 
as a part of a financial aid ‘‘package,’’ the terms 
include no payment of interest during the period of 
full-time education and a repayment schedule of up to 
seven years’ duration. 


2. National Direct Student Loan funds are a part of 
the College’s loan fund program. As specified in 
Federal legislation establishing these loan funds, 
priority is given to persons going into special edu- 
cational programs and to low-income families. Recent 
actions by the Government limit the amount and 
distribution of these funds. Further information is 
obtainable from the Office of Financial Aid. 


3. Federally Insured Student Loans are available 
through various banks and other lending agencies in 
accordance with the provisions of the Federal Higher 
Education Act of 1972. These loans range to a max- 
imum of $2,500 per year, and there is an interest 
subsidy in some cases. Application forms may be 
obtained from the Director of Financial Aid. Students 
living outside of California will generally be expected 
to borrow from their home bank. If a student’s own 
bank does not participate, it is possible to arrange for 
this loan through Occidental College acting as the 
lender. 
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General Policies 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Occidental College expects that its students, both 
within and without the College, will impose on them- 
selves and will adhere to high standards of morality, 
honor, and good citizenship; that they will conduct 
themselves in a responsible manner, which reflects 
credit on themselves and the College; and will abide 
by the regulations of the College. Occidental regards 
continued attendance at the College as a privilege. If, 
in the judgment of the administrative officers of the 
College, a student’s conduct does not conform to the 
foregoing criteria, the College, through these officers, 
may after following such procedures as they consider 
appropriate, with due regard to the rights of the 
individual, impose such penalties as they may 
determine the circumstances justify, including 
suspension or dismissal. The College reserves the 
right to withhold its degree or its diploma from any 
student who has outstanding financial obligations, 
either to the College, to student organizations, or to 
others in the community. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


Occidental operates under the Honor Spirit, a 
cherished tradition on the campus. Each student is 
placed on his honor to conduct himself in all scholastic 
and extracurricular activities in accordance with the 
highest principles of personal integrity. This means 
that cheating in any phase of academic work or acts 
which would violate principles of personal integrity are 
violations of the Honor Spirit. As a part of responsible 
living, students are on their honor to safeguard these 
privileges not only for themselves but for other 
students as well. This tradition carries both privileges 
and responsibilities, and represents the highest 
expression of student self-discipline. 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrate 
the office of the Dean of Students, in cooperation w 
the Associate Deans, the Director of Career © 
Counseling and Placement, and the Director of - 
Counseling. Resources available to them in assistin 
students in their adjustment to various phases of 
college life include the services of the health staff wit 
two College Physicians, the College Chaplain, and 
several offices and committees concerned with stude! 
interests. On recommendation, students maybe 
referred to the college consulting psychiatrist. 

With respect to academic counseling, each membe 
of the freshman class is assigned by the Office of th 
Dean of Students to a specific faculty member in his 0 
her field of interest. Students who have not chosena — 
major field are advised by certain members of the 
administration. 

The College maintains a Career Counsebive and 
Placement Center for the benefit of students. — 
Counseling and testing functions are designed to 
assist students in dealing with educational, vocationa 
and related personal-social problems, and to guide 
them in their formation of career plans. Nofeeis 
charged to presently enrolled students or alumni for 
career counseling and placement services with the 
exception of teacher/educational placement for alumn 
A fee of $7.00 is charged when the Miller Analogies 
Test is administered to groups. 

Placement services are designed to provide senior 
and alumni with information relating to available jobs © 
and with opportunities to make contacts with industrial 
and governmental representatives both on and off — 
campus. In addition, the Placement Center assists _ 
students in securing part-time and summer 
employment. 


RESIDENCE 


‘Life in a college residence is an integral part of the 
general purpose of education at Occidental College. 
‘Each individual student is expected to assume his or 
“her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, 
and the group should aim at all times to be sensitive to 
‘the needs and interests of the individual. 
_ Occidental is a residential college which supports 
the ideal that to the greatest extent possible the 
academic and social sides of college life should be 
‘integrated to produce an environment in which living 
_and learning are total experiences, where the 
intellectual vitality of the institution transcends the 
boundaries of the classroom and extends to every 
dormitory on the campus. Residence arrangements are 
guided by student preferences with a view to creating 
residence style which best contributes to their 
personal and intellectual development. 
- Accommodations in the residence halls include both 
single and double rooms, some of which have sleeping 
porches. All meals are served in the College Union 
‘Dining Room, and all students in residence must 
‘select one of the three meal plans available (see page 
133). 
All freshmen are required to live in the college 
‘residence halls. Sophomores who do not live at home 
‘must live in college residence halls or fraternity or 
sorority houses. Juniors and seniors, if not living at 
home, may live in residence halls, fraternity or 
‘sorority houses, or off-campus accommodations. 
_ Transfer students are required to live in campus 
residence halls during their first year at the College. 
_ Rooms are rented for the entire academic year 
‘(three consecutive terms), and students who leave 
school prior to the conclusion of the academic year are 
‘still responsible for room rent for the entire year. A 
deposit of $100.00 is required for the reservation of a 
room and is applied toward rental for the spring term 
of the last year in residence. This deposit is non- 
refundable. 
New students, through the application for 
admission, indicate in which residence facility they 
wish to live. Students previously matriculated make 
application for residence through the office of the 
Director of Residences. 
_ The halls and dining rooms are closed between 
erms. The services of the Health Center and the 
ealth staff are not available when the residence halls 
are closed. 
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The College reserves the right to entertain 
delegates to association meetings, conventions, and 
other related groups in the residence halls during 
vacation periods. Resident students will be notified in 
advance of such contemplated occasions and assurance 
given to them that every reasonable precaution will be 
used by the College in the safeguarding of their 
personal property during such occupancy. 

The College reserves the right to enter the rooms of 
students living in the dormitories. 

The College has the right after six months to 
dispose of articles left by residents. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The College makes an effort to safeguard the health of 
its students, recognizing that adequate health habits 
and education are an essential part of a college 
program and that good health is necessary if full value 
is to be attained from curricular activities. 

Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for 
the campus. Here students may receive advice and 
treatment for minor ailments during daily office hours. 
The building is equipped as a small modern infirmary, 
and medical care is supervised by the Director of 
Health Service and a second attending physician, both 
of whom are on part-time appointments. Registered 
nurses are on duty at all times while the College is in 
session. The health services and facilities of the 
College are available to students within the general 
charge for tuition except for limitations outlined under 
regulations available at the Health Center. 

Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in 
the judgment of the medical staff, are cared for as bed 
patients for a period of three days per term within the 
tuition charge. Nonresident students will be charged 
$4.65 per day for meals during this three-day period. 
Service for addtional days is charged at the rate of 
$10.00 per day, with students in residence receiving 
credit for their meal charges. 

Cooperation from both parents and students is 
needed and expected in carrying through the college 
program of health service in order that this program 
may be of value to all. No student will be permitted to 
register unless he complies with all medical 
requirements for admission. 

A medical history and physician’s statement, on 
forms issued by the College, are required as a part of 
the registration credentials of all students. These must 
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include evidence of smallpox vaccination within the 
last ten years, active immunization for tetanus within 
the last ten years, a minimum of three injections of 
Salk poliomyelitis vaccine or a full series (3) of Sabin 
vaccine, and a chest x-ray within the current year ora 
negative skin test for tuberculosis. 

Students transferring to Occidental from other 
collegiate institutions are permitted to submit copies 
of medical examinations which were used for 
admission to the schools of primary enrollment 
provided the records are considered adequate by the 
Health Center staff. If such records are not available, 
or if the examinations are more than four years old, 
the requirements outlined in the above paragraph 
concerning the medical history and physician’s 
statement must be complied with. 

Students previously registered at Occidental 
College who return after an absence of three years or 
less will not be required to have medical examinations 
at the time of readmission unless special health 
problems have developed. Examination is not required 
of students returning after military service unless 
medical problems have arisen during such service. A 
statement from the student regarding his medical 
history since leaving the College must be filed by all 
applicants for readmission who are not required to 
have a medical examination. Students who withdrew 
for health reasons are required to furnish as a part of 
their applications for readmission a physician’s 
statement regarding diagnosis, treatment, and 
medical fitness to return to school. 


INSURANCE 


The College offers to students accident insurance 
which supplements the College health services 
described in this bulletin. This insurance is _ 
compulsory for full-time undergraduates and for al/ 
international students (undergraduates and 
graduates). The insurance is underwritten by a 
reputable insurance company at a minimum rate. 
Local and nationwide claim service is provided, and 
the student is protected twenty-four hours per day, on 
or off campus, during the three terms of the college 
year. On an optional basis, and for an additional fee, 
the accident coverage may be carried for the summer 
months. 

In addition, all students who are not covered under 
their parents’ sickness and medical insurance program 
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must take the sickness medical coverage offered by 
the College’s student health insurance program. If 
students are protected under their parents’ health 
plan, this sickness medical insurance coverage is 
optional except that this additional coverage is — 
required of a// international students (undergraduates _ 
and graduates) unless waived by the Dean of 
Students. Material descriptive of the insurance 
available is mailed to the home address of all students” ‘ 
prior to the opening of the fall term. A waiver form : 
should be on file by September 15. R 
Since the College is not responsible for the security 
of personal property of residents, it is suggested that P 
students or their parents provide insurance coverage — 
on personal belongings brought to the campus. : 
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DRUGS 


The use or possession of illegal drugs on the Carp uy is 4 
prohibited. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Students are permitted to have automobiles but must. 
register them with the Security Office and operate — 
them in compliance with established safety 
regulations, which are available in the Security Office 
and in the Student Handbook. A Traffic Commission — 
serves as a board of review and appeal with regard to. 
traffic violations, and reserves the right to withdraw : 
motor vehicle privileges from any student at any time © 

for cause. 4 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 4 


The College endeavors to safeguard students in the 
use of physical facilities, laboratories, athletic fields 
and gymnasium, and to this end the departments have 
established regulations concerning the use of such a 
facilities. It is clearly understood that students who q 
use these facilities do so entirely at their own risk. ‘ 
Emergency first aid treatment is available, butthe — 
College has no legal responsibility for injuries or other 
damages suffered by students on or off the campus, or 
in travel to and from such activities or for any 
expenses in connection therewith. 


he Campus 


h DMINISTRATION AND GENERAL 


ARTHUR G. COONS ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, 
named by the Board of Trustees in honor of the 
College’s President from 1946 to 1965, was financed 
by the gifts of alumni, friends, corporations, and 
foundations. In the building are located the 
administrative offices, the Board room, and the 
Computer Center with a 256K IBM 370/125 with 
keypunches and terminals for student and faculty use. 
Erected 1968. 


‘THE MARY NORTON CLAPP LIBRARY is the gift of 
Mrs. Emma B. Norton in memory of her daugher, 
Mrs. E.P. Clapp. The original structure of stacks and 
reading, reference, periodical, and seminar rooms was 
doubled in 1955, at which time a Fine Book Room was 
equipped and furnished as a memorial to Carl F. 
Braun through gifts from the Braun family. A 
four-story major addition in 1970 provides additional 
shelving space, reading rooms, an audio-visual study 
center, and special collections area. Erected 1924; first 
addition, 1955; second addition, 1970. 


THE MARGARET BROWN HERRICK MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL was made possible by a bequest of the late 
John Pierce Herrick in memory of his wife. This 
Duilding provides for a Chapel accommodating five 
hundred, with the Mildred Miles Crew Memorial 
Organ, a three-manual Schlicker instrument; a fellow- 
Ship hall, seminar and reading room, and office 
accommodations for the Chaplain. Erected 1964. 

Ks, 
BELLE WILBER THORNE HALL, the college 
auditorium, was erected by Charles H. Thorne in 
memory of his wife. In addition to the auditorium, 
Seating one thousand, the building provides a large 
Stage, practice and rehearsal rooms for drama and 
choral groups, and other facilities for the Music and 
Speech Departments. The foyer provides an area for 


Current art exhibitions under the direction of the 


Department of Art. The four-manual Skinner organ is 
the gift of Mrs. Euclid W. McBride, °19 and her 
husband. Erected 1938. 


THE REMSEN BIRD HILLSIDE THEATER, named by 
the Board of Trustees in honor of the College’s 
President from 1921 to 1946, is the gift of the Eagle 
Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, °95, Mr. William 
Meade Orr, Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of 
the College. In the main it is Greek in design, but has 
a raised stage and acircular orchestra pit approached 
by a stepped ramp. The theater has a seating capacity 
of approximately five thousand, and is noted for its 
picturesque location and remarkable acoustic 
properties. Erected 1925. 


THE ROBERT FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION, named 
for a trustee of the College, serves as a center for the 
social life of the campus. It includes dining rooms, a 
soda fountain, and lounges, one of which has been 
named in memory of Mrs. Julia A. Pipal, for many 
years Director of Residence and Social Activities. This 
building also contains student body offices, the 
Bookstore, the College Post Office, the purchasing 
office, the plant offices, and the central heating plant. 
In 1953 and 1954, certain improvements of the private 
dining room and the reception lounge were made 
possible by gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Braun and 
the C.F. Braun Co. Erected 1928; enlarged 1956. 


THE FACULTY CLUB occupies a building originally 
designed as the President’s House. Through the 
generosity of the Carl F. Braun Trust this building was 
remodeled and refurnished in 1957 for its present use. 
Erected 1922. 
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HELEN G. EMMONS MEMORIAL is the gift of G.E. 
Emmons in memory of his wife. This building is a 
health center for the treatment of minor illness. 
Erected 1936. 


HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


JOHNSON HALL is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O.T. 
Johnson of Los Angeles, generous benefactors of the 
College. In Johnson Hall are located faculty offices, 
classrooms, a lecture hall seating three hundred 
known as Alumni Auditorium, a forty-five position 
Language Laboratory, and instructional television 
facilities. Erected 1974. 


JAMES SWAN HALL, at the west side of the main 
quadrangle, built by Mrs. Frances B. Swan as a 
tribute to her husband, provides seminar rooms and 
faculty offices. Erected 1974. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


THE KENNETH T. NORRIS HALL OF SCIENCE, 
containing THE EARLE M. JORGENSEN 
LABORATORIES in Biology and Chemistry and the 
SAMUEL B. MOSHER SCIENCE LECTURE HALLS, 
recognizes the vision and the generosity of these 
members of the Board of Trustees and their wives and 
the generosity of the Carl F. Braun Trust. This 
building includes an auditorium seating two hundred 
twenty-five, two lecture rooms, laboratories and 
offices for the departments of Biology and Chemistry. 
The Calvin O. Esterly Memorial Collection of Natural 
Science is housed in Norris Hall of Science. Erected 
1960. 


FOWLER HALL, erected as a memorial to Eldridge 
M. Fowler of Pasadena by his daughter and 
granddaughter, provides classrooms, laboratories, and 
offices for several departments. A subcritical reactor 
and associated measuring equipment installed in this 
building under a grant from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in 1959 provides exceptional facilities for the 
study of all aspects of nuclear physics at the 
undergraduate level. The Edward Hayes Morse 
Collection of Astronomical Instruments and the Frank 
J. Smiley Geological Collection are located in Fowler 
Hall. Erected 1974. 


THE ROBERT T. MOORE LABORATORY OF 
ZOOLOGY is the gift of Dr. Robert T. Moore and 
Margaret C. Moore of Borestone Mountain, Monson, — 
Maine, as Trustees of the Orcutt and Margaret Trusts. 
This building contains the Robert T. Moore Collection 
of seventy thousand specimens of birds and mammals 
and has classroom and research facilities. An addition 
provides a teaching laboratory and facilities for live 
birds and a sea water system and aquarium room for 
marine vertebrate zoology. Erected 19517; pilates: 
1969. ey 


FINE ARTS 


THE WILLIS H. BOOTH MUSIC- SPEECH CENTER 
consists of a one-story building, with practice rooms 
and the Helen and Remsen Bird Studio, containing the 
Georgina Milligan Skjeie Memorial Organ; and a two- 
level structure providing departmental offices, the 
Douglas Wright, Jr., Memorial Room (for choral — 
music) with Kilgen organ, the Dorothy Buffum 
Chandler Instrumental Rehearsal and Music é 
Classroom, Playmill, teaching studios, music library 
and listening booths, practice and seminar rooms. 
Both structures are the gifts of many alumni and 
friends of the College. Original structure aces 1929; 
two-level structure, 1960. ; 


THE DRAMA WORKSHOP, a one-story building 
located on the west side of the Hillside Theater, 
provides classrooms and workshop areas for the 
performing arts. Erected in 1965. e 


THE ART BUILDING, south of the Library, makes 
available three studios, one classroom, a work room, — 
and office space for the Art Department. Erected 1955. _ 


THE ART STUDIO, formerly the Women’s — 
Gymnasium, provides additional facilities for the 
Department of Art, including studios for sculpture, 
graphics, and advanced work in comprehensive 
projects. Erected 1922; remodeled 1965, 
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4 PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 


_ THE ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a reinforced concrete 
structure situated south of Patterson Stadium, 

_ provides a dance studio, classrooms, and offices for 
_ the Department of Physical Education. It was 

_ constructed from gifts by Alumni and the Associated 
_ Students. Erected 1926; enlarged 1965. 

THE E.S. FIELD MEMORIAL BUILDING surrounds 
_ the open-air steam-heated TAYLOR SWIMMING 

_ POOL. The pool was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. 

' Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara 
Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building honors Mr. E.S. 
_ Field, an early president of the Board of Trustees. 

_ Erected 1930. 


_ THE FRANK NEILL RUSH GYMNASIUM, named in 
honor of a distinguished athlete and alumnus (’09); 

_ member of the Board of Trustees, 1926-74, and its 

~ Chairman 1947-51 and 1956-57; provides a basketball 
pavilion, with dressing and locker facilities. It has a 
seating capacity of eighteen hundred. Erected 1965. 


THE W.C. PATTERSON STADIUM AND ATHLETIC 
FIELD, named in honor of a friend and former trustee, 
' was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium has a 

» seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and 
provides a football field, track, and other facilities for 
_ physical education and outdoor sports. Erected 1976. 


_ THE BILL ANDERSON BASEBALL FIELD, named in 
honor of a member of the faculty and Director of 
Athletics upon his retirement, is located to the north 
and east of Stewart-Cleland Hall. Established 1955. 


| THE PAUL SPENCER BASEBALL FIELD HOUSE, a 
gift of Paul Spencer, ’28, is located on Anderson Field 
to accommodate Varsity, Freshman, and visiting 

_ baseball teams. Erected 1958. 


‘There are six TENNIS COURTS on the campus, three 
of which are the gift of Alphonzo E. Bell, ‘95, and one 
the gift of A.C. Way. 
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RESIDENCE HALLS 


BELL-YOUNG HALL, named in memory of two 
families of great significance in the life of the College, 
recognizes especially James G. Bell, a founder; 
Alphonzo E. Bell, 95, onetime president of the Board 
of Trustees and great benefactor; and Dr. and Mrs. 
William Stewart Young, Dr. Young having beena 
founder and for fifty years the secretary of the Board 
of Trustees. This building honors also the members of 
these two families. It accommodates 108. Erected 1956. 


BRAUN HALL is named in memory of Carl F. Braun, 
a generous benefactor of the College. This hall, fully 
air-conditioned, accommodates 110. Erected 1962. 


CHILCOTT HALL is named in honor of Mr. and E.R. 
Chilcott and the Chilcott family, benefactors of the 
College. This hall is integrated with Orr Hall and 
accommodates eighty-one. Erected 1959. 


GRACE CARTER ERDMAN HALL was built in 
memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It 
was made possible in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvin 
Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erdman, Professor Erdman, 
and friends, and in part by college funds. Erdman Hall 
accommodates seventy. Erected 1927. 


HAINES HALL was built in honor of Mr. Francis 
Haines and Mrs. Mary Orr Haines, his wife. Originally 
built to accommodate seventy-three students, this 
building was enlarged to provide space for thirty-two 
additional students. Erected 1940; enlarged 1954. 


ANNA CLUTE NEWCOMB HALL, a residence for 
134, is named in recognition of Mrs. James G. 
Newcomb, trustee and benefactor, who had great 
interest in the welfare of students and rendered many 
services to the College. Erected 7956. 


EILEEN NORRIS RESIDENCE HALL accommodates 
153, with rooms arranged in cluster groups of eight. 
The International and Language Center is located 
here. Named in honor of Mrs. Kenneth T. Norris in 
recognition of the gifts from her and her husband. 
Erected in 1966. 
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BERTHA HARTON ORR HALL was given by William 
Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This hall offers 
living quarters to sixty-three. Erected 1925. 


PAULEY HALL is named in memory of Elbert L. and 
Ellen E. Pauley, in recognition of the gifts of Edwin 
W. Pauley, ’23, and Mrs. Pauley. This hall accom- 
modates 107. Erected 1959. 


STEWART-CLELAND HALL is named in honor of 
Milton and Mary W. Stewart, generous benefactors of 
the College for a long period of years; and Robert 
Glass Cleland, 07, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., historian, 
author, Professor of History, former Dean of the 
Faculty and Vice-President and member of the Board 
of Trustees; his father, the Reverend Robert W. 
Cleland; his mother, Sallie Glass Cleland; his brother, 
T. Horace Cleland, ’03; and his wife, Muriel Stewart 
Cleland. This building houses 142. Erected 1953. 


HERBERT G. WYLIE HALL, named in honor of a 
generous patron of the College and a member of the 
Board of Trustees, provides room for fifty-one. 
Erected 1940. 


1599 CAMPUS ROAD has been a residence for 
fourteen women since 1971. 


ADMINISTRATION HOMES 


THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE, located adjacent to the — 
Hillside Theater, is of the California Monterey style of 
architecture. Erected 1932. . 

Two other campus residences are available for 
administrative officers, one, of the California 
Monterey style of architecture, occupying ahillside 
location adjacent to the Hillside Theater, erected 1932; 
and one of contemporary style of architecture, 
occupying a site opposite the President’ Ss House, 
erected 1957. 


GROUNDS 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 
1937 under a comprehensive plan developed by Mrs. 
Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, and the college 
architects, with funds provided by Alphonzo E. Bell, 
"95. 


GATES: Three of the entrances to the campus are 
marked by ornamental gates erected by the following 
persons: 
Alumni Avenue — William Meade Orr 
Westdale Avenue — Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue — Walter Van E. Thompson, 96 
and Mrs. Thompson. 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal 
control and government of Occidental College rest ina 
self- -perpetuating Board of Trustees. Five trustees are 
“chosen from nominations made by the Alumni 

AD ssociation and serve for a period of five years; the 
remainder are elected at large and serve for a term of 
five years. The Board exercises general oversight of the 
College, determines its fundamental policies, 
‘supervises its finances, and appoints its administrative 
vand instructional officers. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


MT A een ee a ee tak a Secretary 
RETIRE Te 100 ead Ooh oR Eg ga Assistant Secretary 


Robert oe OA ca ia YOO oe a ede OIE aR San Marino 
eater. Gerken! ie. ee ore ee eles Corona del Mar 
BU. Bratinsy ONMSON oh oo edi iy Ue ce ON sg Altadena 
Merritt oiprg SN Urata) 20, ugha ate Ni eo See ona oa Belvedere 


Bee wett)  ANMANSON Se kg dart Wek Los Angeles 
Ra GArKel Irct i ir ek Lye iy y Los Angeles 
EAL UPB OWEN er epte a bie niet a bk sgt Claremont 
mMitchell WW. Spellman... 2.52. 0.00020 000. Los Angeles 


| ‘For the year 1974-75. 


Term expiring 1977 


Blachy VV COLONY Si ae ect tie NSS Ch aa Pasadena 
The Hon. Shirley M. Hufstedler ........... Pasadena 
Leonard’S. Janorsky; od igen ox Unease ose Los Angeles 
ra Ee VerettOison sees. Gan caterer aecriune ah Los Angeles 
Mrs. ‘Maynard: J: Tolls 2@cr (uiattiieniese eee Los Angeles 


Term expiring 1978 


Robert ds: Cannonicey dae ime ead Los Angeles 
OFT COPH TEI ras ON NSO ST a iat he Pasadena 
serome Wilh Bo ook Mae eeeie ule ears Hillsborough 
MVCEIT TY LUTE id ales teh naaae path oe Los Angeles 
The Rt. Rev. Robert C. Rusack ...... Pacific Palisades 


Term expiring 1979 


ATID BRU DT a aie ep mi big arae Bir UE San Marino 
DantelPs Bryaritiarswr tana eine u ccck sr iar : San Marino 
Edward: VWiCarter a. fis ence ia ee Los Angeles 
Stal lOra Me ragy Wa Wak anata peta Ra anaes Pasadena 
PreOerickiG, Larkin ves + waivue sn olasae he Los Angeles 
SUT Ley Cae er iia breasts ee 2 South Pasadena 
Richard GC. Gilman, ex officio... 0.0... Los Angeles 
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ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term expiring 1975 
Stephen F. Hinchliffe, 55....... Palos Verdes Estates 
Term expiring 1976 
The Hon. Jenn Te RnOxp Agi Ue ian Richmond 
Term expiring 1977 
Mrs. John C.Cushman: So) covet es South Pasadena 
Term expiring 1978 
William DB. Eldred so50 iar tei Gna Glendora 
Term expiring 1979 


Jack: BD: Samuceison, (46 Vi ae aaa La Canada 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS 


Ray ALE ELMAGTON: al SNe ee ee ate, San Marino 
The Rev. Eugene Carson Blake...... Stamford, Conn. 
Mrs: Norman Ohandten sees rue ois i i Los Angeles 
Mrs. Stuart Gnevalien vo cre eae pairs Los Angeles 
BR ON HOOER 8 ie iy ete er Cas Gans So ae a oy Pasadena 
EPVeIT FISSION 8.0) eae a ee ema Los Angeles 
Robertds Hadden 20. ses Pa ke Santa Barbara 
TU UORASON G2 io ae Gere ea aes Riverside 
The Rev. Ganse Little. .......... Santa Fe, New Mex. 
Mrs. Euclid W. McBride, 719 ...... Greenwich, Conn. 
HaroigG (MicGleWang 22 or aoe oa oak a Palm Desert 
MORITA OI Sai hk a ate a nvr ag Pasadena 
RICH ALG WN PVA) ets ess aia Pins Pasadena 
JORDANS NOPUALOR os Miu we ey Santa Barbara 
Ewin: VViCPaUle yi x 28). mice ei a se Beverly Hills 
Mrsiallett wy. THOrne eee ire ee ay El! Toro 
AXYthuUrIN: YOUNG, VOR eee ee emeet Claremont 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


EXECUTIVE: Mr. Larkin, Chairman; Mr. Barker, Mr. 
Gerken, Vice Chairmen; Dr. Bowen, Mr. Bryant, 
Mr. Carter, Mr. Colmery, Mr. Finch, Mr. Srey. es 
Janofsky 


DEVELOPMENT: Mr. Gerken, Chairman; Mr. 
Hinchliffe, Vice Chairman; Mr. Barker, Mr. Bryant, 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Colmery, Mr. Finch, Mr. Hull, 
Mr. Knox, Mr. Olson; Advisers: Mr. Essick, Mr. 
Millar 


SON wos aaa esate eee Es 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM: Dr. Bowen, Chairman; — 
Judge Hufstedler, Vice Chairman, Mr. Bryant, Mr. ! 
Connell, Mr. Finch, Mr. Ruddock, Dr. Spellman; ia 
Advisers: Dr. Billington, Mr. Hadden a 


FINANCE: Mr. Colmery, Chairman; Mr. Olson, Vice i 
Chairman; Mr. Connell, Mr. Gerken, Mr. Grady, 9 
Mr. Johnson, Mr. Lund: Adviser: Dr. Young ae 

: 


GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS: Mr. Ward, Chairman; i 
Mr. Braun, Vice Chairman; Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
Eldred, Mr. Gerken, Mr. Grady, Mr. Hinchliffe, 4 
Mr. Samuelson: Adviser: Mr. Essick a 


HONORARY DEGREES: Mr. Ruddock, Chairman; 
Dr. Bowen, Mr. Connell, Mr. May ie aie 
Hufstedler 


MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION: Mr. Janofsky, _ 
Chairman; Mr. Eldred, Mr. Hinchliffe, Mr. Ward 


NOMINATING: Mr. Barker, Chairman; Mr. Grady, « 
Vice Chairman; Mr. Cannon, Mr. Carter, be ingha 
Mr. Janofsky; Adviser: Mr. Mage : 


RELIGIOUS LIFE: Mr. Eldred, Chairman; Mr. oe) 
Vice Chairman; Bishop Rusack, Mr. Samuelson, Dr. 
Speliman, Mr. Ward |. ; 


STUDENT AFFAIRS: Mr. Hinchliffe, Chee Mes 
Knox, Vice Chairman; Mr. Colmery, Mr. ec ano : 
Dr. Spellman, Mrs. Toll, Mr. Ward . 


“For the year 1974-75. 


Dean of the Faculty and Vice President for Academic Affairs ................ WILLIAM P. GERBERDING, Ph.D. 


ISS TOSS SW) SE PRE LU QCRPA A Re C26 3088 IR PUR a Ne RICHARD R. HALLIN, Ph.D. 
BO aN MU NE ge) SON TT ARIE AE aoe OP ea aR RS EN a TYRUS G. HARMSEN, A.B.L.S., M.A. 
ELIMI ci hl ie catia UE riba aiid the te TW ocd 'y'9) a AW Ge) bob nt, bla, 2! o ¥im = law elonhe we GRANT L. DUNLAP, M.A. 
NG i ee ACA TON) SVC Loin Aah ihe Malig Woere/tere ais 7h se: pimhahiabe Af S gies sala e oben ie woe CARL A. WESTERHOFF, A.B. 

STUDENT SERVICES 
Dean of Students and Vice President for Student Affairs...............0.0..0.4.- ROBERT L. BOVINETTE, M.S. 
Associate Dean of Students and Director of Financial Aid....................... BENJAMIN H. CULLEY, Ed.D. 
Se Rea trea ENN R ihe test Rina cotta ca sehy 6 ek ak [6 Sidi w'si'nl ww een a Miwvad ely sale BRIGIDA A. KNAUER, M.A. 
ea et aT ei 1 ASM PRBS De AE Teag ass io BY EON 6 a ge Rae Raga 8 go a a Sc SRNR ERIC A. JOHNSON, M.A. 
A SOT) ACT IG SION. a be AUN ikl ay trea Vig cs pitelgl oDiatw ates abner aualat hy ANDREA L. FISHER, M.A. 
TRIE MTT Ol Ceci asi rs | ec a Chee ie uk see aie doe ae Si uk. Je ea aay KAREN L. COOK, M.A. 
NT OPES EV iy ORS ET MIB SM CD DPSS SSC VP OR a Ea Rk SU DU aa ne ket RAN? Ye CN hc Re at Ag ge 
eet eT Rete Mena oN Mee Nati Pel a aul 0G rales Uae aiel tt g Sualiiwia feneehocie ot die cobiiy lees idle a gies dela avers 
Bunector of Career Counseling and Placement... oho eic hl le le ele ee a CAROL A. STASSINOS, M.S 
EE FAY Mere TIGER Lhe ah telat te) hee tals wie 6 tak Whale poe a dl wei el sakes eae ah ERNESTO C. REYNA, A.B. 
EV OP ACERICHICDUSCION seein Wo. ik Sila aii. eves sc tiaras a Sd e.© o.aceipew a leteldie CANDLER M. MARSHALL, M.S. 
MII STEIN) ACEBVILIOS CA Ui Gera ie eke Lig Geni dhs sic’ igi Sinigialamalescia bidiand wal wig iae a MARY L. McALISTER, M.A. 
ee ET OE EI Qh oa CN ND AUS SAG Ta AES OI aR ROGER CE rae 2 ko OU Ue ake 
RCP IR RILTUM ERT TOMNITCE ELMS SY Ws ee NEI SCLIN No nticiicee Gude § dla Lb a 'aj haiiat’a che eliaioe a Be STEPHEN E. HOLEMAN, M.A.U.S. 
TG FTP eC aC IMmn eae Shee em CLL LL Wi ae Me oe coats (Gis cle wligre adie’ se, atesaiaon wie Biade wepiocbie ALFRED L. SHORE, Ph.D. 
NA te Sent Peas S007 FURS aa SOE A A RL HENRY J. LANGE, M.D. 
SME RN TD CHE ORG SF NTA ET? TU SEE AAS eg a Oe NL ARR Se RNa HARRY A. LUSK, M.D. 


0 SRS CEREUS 28 OGRE SM aid NG a toe Oe A Sk a MARY J. LASHUAY, R.N. 
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| 
| 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT | 
Treasurer and Vice President for Business Affairs ............52.0.2455 DONALD E. HELLAND, M.B.A., CG: P. A. ‘ 
Director of Physical: Plant ia G2 oo Sr BUG i ee OS ce ca cae a a ce aca ROBERT J. FARLEY, M.S.C.E. 
Principal Accountant...) osc Bon VE ss he PN ee ee ea LOIS LEE, B.B.A. 
Bookstore Manager oj. 0 ee ce Od Es Ta OS Sale ara eee ee ae ore MARVIN LERNER 
College Food Services Manager... 520500 Cee a aisle Uo ceie lain nite wp ates wears when INGRID M. COOLEN, B. Sc. 
Data Processing Manager.) 6 0) eo OS a tar ea ee ne Senha ar oa eae ean, ee ee C. GARY REID, M.Sc. 
Persontiel Manager. o.oo ei CU i ie es Shey aang a sete cee See STEPHEN D. ROUNTREE, A.B. : 
Thorne Hall Manager cies i eke NE BC NG ES kuin gene ae ce dea Seren PHYLLIS J: WARSCHAW 
: 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 4 
4 
Vice President for Planning and Development dais abel oeaieG GA baliatig becom pee ig URW Bett OS Gin MaNGLNs Amanita ea artan LEE O. CASE, A.B. 
Assistant to: the President (3). Oe ae ean a Se ace oe Cen aa ROBERT T. MAGNUSON, A. B. 
Assistant to the President: 26 0 ea ec he aban hee Ga EE Veale ones HAROLD A. WAGNER, A.B., D. Hum. 
Director of Endowment Development. oo oe eo oh iy aie Aina Geeta RICHARD GALBRAITH, A.B. 
Director of Alumni Relations: oe eh A ae ae eee ata a gare aa DAVID R. CHRIST, M. Div. 
Associate. Director of AlumnAl RELATIONS ys as ea cw 1 ne mie de ADELAIDE G. McMENAMIN, ee B. 
Assistant. Director of Alumni Relations 3... OV es Pie ie Sih pe OS 2 Gi ok ee ee 
Director of Public Information oo ees Oe er Reon line yee re dae ears KENNETH J. CARREIRO, M. A 
Director:of Publications <6 os 83 COE Ae at) Oc eee na tare ee aaa en rare SUSAN K. HEITMAN, A.B. 
Director of Special Projects) eR ee elt RR OEE aL re eg ee a PETER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Kk ka RK 4 
CHE OTAIIT ih ey a aN oN EA a aT ee A ti ee DOUGLAS H. GREGG, B.D., Ph.D. 
secretary of the Colleges.) 05.5 a POU RE Oe ee IE ene ee ae ara JEAN PAULE, M.A. 
r 
4 
: 
a" 
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V ith the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the Faculty, the names of the members of the Faculty 
"are arranged alphabetically in groups as indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of the first 
appointment is given after each name. The appointments and academic rank indicated are for the academic year 
1975-76. 


A SR OEE NT ELE ORIN GULAVE LIN (POGOe ig Oem ee cle mente gle SW Key eVajpsdor ss = 0 8 Sigg Ob bgel © wbellety id -e'a pn President of the College 
it and Professor of Philosophy 
| B.A., 1944, Dartmouth College; Ph.D., 1952, L-H.D., 1969, Boston University; LL.D., 1966, Pomona College; LL.D., 1968, 
ja University of Southern California; LL. ty 1968, College of Idaho. 

"WILLIAM P. GERBERDING (1972) ................-22-00200005 Dean of the Faculty and Vice President for Academic Affairs 
BS and Professor of Political Science 
_ B.A., 1951, Macalester College; M.A., 1956, Ph.D., 1959, University of Chicago. 


pf 


FULL-TIME FACULTY 


DONALD PURE PRL TART SOEE AAD CA TID eh icc fe iuienhs or hth MGM PM UaEER EC Le ELL OU, Glia'\e veils iad gla’ Professor of English and Comparative Literature 


' A.B., B.Com., 1946, University of British Columbia; M.A., 1952, Ph.D., 1953, Northwestern University. 
aa Deets 108 sab sd Welle Hele 7 BASES ST er WMS Sa NCS SL ON cE) Neg aE ea eS Assistant Professor of German 
_ Teaching credentials, 1960, Seminar Hofwil-Bern; M.A., Ph.D., 1974, University of Southern California. 
EEN PA a MLA Et Ea CPOE icc er cume i me CO Uy eM eT Game eR EA lr URAL ey oS ea Gi Ady Pia Associate Professor of Russian 


_ A.B., 1949, Occidental College; M.A., 1951, Ph.D., 1966, University of California. 

RALPH Le AMEY ROCIO eae OSL ci ga Cun eee Pee aT asGd ANC uke hal ase PLoS Tl eae AA Associate Professor of Chemistry 
| A.B., 1959, Pomona College; Ph.D., 1964, Brown University. 

| ENNETH REA EC ET TPM BOLO): cetera ihe Cm lee nett URE Ee yu Ea Wea ga Assistant Professor of English and Comparative Literature 
' A.B., 1965, Georgetown College; M. Phil., 1969, Ph.D., 1970, Yale University. 

STAR CEM NOOSE i ecu y MMM OP DU ACUI C Mpa ce OS alae cole mY SQ whe gay ata Assistant Professor of American Studies 
' B.A., 1964, University of lowa; M.A., 1966, Ph.D., 1969, Yale University. 

LELAND S. BABCOCK (1952) ....... par OHNE as ty USN SED RM 38 Ug a OS aE ER A PR Professor of German 
_ A.B., 1947, M.A., 1949, Ph.D., 1956, University of California. 

IE CET eA Pe) ee eh Pa TM Mem eT an UMA Yo lal Cg le a4 a etapa Assistant Professor of Biology 
Be and Curator of the Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
_ B.S., 1965, M.S., 1967, University of San Francisco; Ph.D., 1971, University of California. 

F _ KEITH BEEBE (1954) Eh MR ANT a eal a gro TUS RAT Ver OU Bean UU ee Aa Ligh David B. and Mary H. Gamble Professor of Religion 
AS B., 1943, Occidental College; B.D., 1945, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ed.D., 1951, Columbia University. 

RUTH M. BER IGE YI OOO are imams enue bt MO einai gE See meN Me yumi Sok, ee Associate Professor of Physical Education 
 B.S., 1957, George Pepperdine College; M.S., 1958, University of Southern California. 

JOSEPH LE TESPIRIVIAA IN Guts SAS Tet h ICEL Be NUR ENR CRE iT. aren” MN thin bake Sac nome ONC GL Leaner os Tani Te et eM MKS AN Professor of Geology 
_A.B., 1944, Brown University; M.Sc., 1950, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D., 1957, University of California, 

_ Los Angeles. 
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PATRICIA G:-BROWN (1974) ir ere ee ee ase es Sse st atl ole ean dee 
B.S., 1970, M.S., 1974, Florida State University. eS 
BASIL:BUSACCA (1958) ic 80 oe i Rh ai ati ea evil cece diame on ay 0M Ne Professor of Enouet and Comparative Literatu 
B., 1939, M.A., 1941, Ph.D., 1950, University of Wisconsin. Be: 


LARRY. fF: GALDWEEEL (1967). 28 3 os PRG Oia ey Nk enema el Associate Professor of Political Scien ce 
B.A., 1962, College of Wooster; M.A., 1963, M.A.L.D., 1964, Ph.D., 1968, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. ia 

EDRIC CANE (1973) 02 eg ee a CAC ate ee Mees a eed Assistant Professor of Frenc 
License, 1957, Diplome d’Etudes Superieures, 1958, University of Paris; Ph.D., 1973, University of Michigan. 

DANIEL CELCE-MURCIA (1973) UNINC MIMIC RR 
A.B., 1968, M.A., 1969, C. Phil., 1971, University of California, Los Angeles. eid 

WELLINGTON K. Ke CHAN (1971) gic eee A es OU tel wi aout gh eGo AAU SERS GG ARUN new OURAN i deg a ae eae Assistant Professor of Histor 
B.A., 1963, Yale University; B. Litt., 1965, Oxford University; M.A., 1968, Ph.D., 1972, Harvard University. 

GAGE WILLIAM CHAPEL (V9 7 2) iii SiN ea Re NR Carl a encarta enc ae Assistant Professor of ‘Speck 
A.B., 1966, M.A., 1968, San Fernando Valley State College; Ph.D., 1972, University of Southern California. i 

PETER A. CLAUSEN (197A) is fic eb Cee ei ee eee MO ua anasto Assistant Professor of Political Scienc 
B.A., 1966, University of California, Davis; M.A., 1967, Ph.D., 1973, University of California, Los Angeles. 

GEORGE H. CLELAND GE EC) Benen ah caemierin eh nmi Nii tivne iar meal MM eUy aan ema RET MEd halla Thi \c Professor of Chemist 
A.B., 1942, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1951, California Institute of Technology. 4 


NORM A N’S. COHEN (1966) 5 OF ae 2 i ior BOR Ma irritate Mats oa eat eoee een rees ati Oa Ga Associate Peleshr of Histor 


B.A., 1958, George Washington University; M.A., 1960, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., 1966, University of 
California. : 
DAVID: COLE: (A847) ee ee a er tna cote isaes GLUON aut uaa eee ene a tens Professor of Psycholog} 
A.B., 1946, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1954, Claremont aa 


: 


School. 


BENJAMIN He CULLEY (1943) oe ee ee ere Associate Dean of Students and Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1934, M.Ed., 1936, Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 
DAVID CUMMINGS (4962) cic Oh LOE ee aN lk SS ee a Se AD rae a A Associate Professor ob Geolog) 
B.S., 1957, City College of New York; M.S., 1959, University of Tennessee; Ph.D., 1962, Michigan. State University. “ 
FRANK P. DE-HAAN (1964) ie le ie i is Re aie Sie Oy A crue er yk Ee dalla Vy tenes atid aes ec eet . Professor of Tera Aik 
A.B., 1957, Calvin College; Ph.D., 1961, Purdue University. 
GRANT L. DUNLAP (1954) 0. ee ee. Professor of Physical Education, Director bf Athletics, Bne Coach of Baseba 
A.B., 1947, M.A., 1958, College of the Pacific. Ai tT 
STUART, B2 ELLIO PE ASG6O) ie eee eRe A OUI th ae Sia ec Tee ee La valigte eae Ge RnRIUD teketea Assootale Professor of Physic 
B.S., 1949, M.S., 1951, Ph.D., 1960, Stanford University. 
MARY. H FONG (1972)0 is I a ON ae SU a) a ce Ue ee ee Assistant Professor of Ar 
B.A., 1965, St. John’s University; M.A., 1967, Hunter College; Ph.D., 1972, New York University. a 
BENEDICT FREEDMAN (1967) ciel ia Nee Ua ina hire Tay Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1965, Ph.D., 1970, University of California, Los Angeles. a 
ALAN PREEMAMN (1969) ice I i i aA Se tea a a a CS a Assistant belies: of Speech and Dram 
B., 1966, M.A., 1967, Occidental College. 4 
NORMAN W.. FREESTONE (1940) ooo ie er Re oe ane irate ar EC ee eee Professor of Speck 
B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937, Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. : F 
ERICH AvEREY, (A9GO iii sir aes ae ea AA CR A ial 2 ES neo U0 (eer Marta eed Ce aa Associate Bhatessor: oF Gtcma 
B.A., 1955, Nebraska Wesleyan University; M.A., 1957, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1963, University of Southern 
California. 4 
OLAF M. FRODSHAM: (1950) joie el te ale ei Mai) Ayes ok cal i CUS a ane Se Reet A i Associate Professor of Musi 
A.B., 1937, M.A., 1938, University of Redlands. rau ] 
HENRY GIBBONS (i972 Bie i ae nie oa A TE a ea SU a ae AO a len CI ica a Assistant Bro taeeor of Musi 
B.A., 1962, Stanford University; M. A. , 1965, Harvard University; doctoral candidate, Harvard University. A 
GEORGE R. GOLDNER ETS DE Re eG Usa iaey ORR CURE OR MeL LMG AIF Pica AORR Ig AAS Ae Tbe Ze PA ae i PND Assistant Professor of Ar 
A.B., 1965, Columbia College; M.F.A., 1968, Ph.D., 1972, Princeton University. ne 


RICHARD Mi GRAYSON: (1969) oi ee ee IN Re TN I aia Ne ae aslo Assistant pratessar of Musi 
A.B., 1962, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A., 1963, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1969, University of California, a 
Los Angeles. 

ROBERTGROSS (OAS) or se tities ele e tl GG ral ime eNO tanlGl an Ati a a aor cat etnias Vt Dares a Merl Memento esata oul eas - Professor of Musi 
Diploma, 1932, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Mus.D., 1967, The Colorado College. 
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el ie Maa eS CABIN 2 eA eae aU Ra i ey PR Re NB RL Ay Associate Professor of Physical Education 
and Coach of Track and Cross Country 


BUN sel ARMS he Oils MR TL Feds SS EN A Wel SRL aoe TO Rie RVG Lay SNR Associate Dean of the Faculty 
4 and Assistant Professor of Political Science 
_ A.B., 1962, Occidental College; B.A., 1964, M.A., 1969, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1969, Columbia University. 

OUR TINES TLOOF TEC hac Oa UL ee Re Wwe Cie GtStle kis WMS SDL bt Se ROLY Sl cid a Associate Professor of Biology 
' A.B., 1963, M.A., 1965, Ph.D., 1967, University of California, Santa Barbara. 

ETE SRE REA SEIN BT Dak ME a ema ay MAEMO BEA Ey ay de SWedlgy cine, 4 ca an lL sth Somes al WRAPS ORR ATE HEAL pl a ray Professor of Art 
' A.B., 1948, B.F.A., 1948, University of Nebraska; M.F.A., 1949, Escuela Universitaria de Bellas Artes, Mexico. 

REP OM ARING (1959) 0204). a ey Ow a i Richard W. Millar Associate Professor of Economics and Finance 
| B.S., 1952, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1959, Columbia University. 

eerie UE UPN ERE R eee Ura e( P Oty) Pent rote mM ek mre ea aE Le RI OE Ae Oe 2 ear hy aa yee Professor of History 
'B.A., 1953, Swarthmore College; M.A., 1957, Ph.D., 1962, Harvard University. 


MIC TRIMTCE (UGAB Per cy umn VU OPN kOe Oe iu Waugh Associate Professor of Music 
_A.B., 1937, M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 
BSUS Ae TA VV Leh OG iets csiaict avs A rgiers ayes wena Ee eee aly og Ave Sid eae gle hse Assistant Professor of American Studies 


| B.A., 1947, University of Minnesota; M.A., 1966, University of Southern California. 
PRES SOWA DENTIN P OSCR Ny eee cn ie Un a WC sbO Te AL) Miah Wi bigs a 0! a'm!A‘glninyg, ie aoa Wa ooo! g Bg aya na Instructor in Philosophy 
-A.B., 1966, Mount Holyoke College, doctoral candidate, Harvard University. 


J. MYRON PhO Os BI IS PARES TOUT su ARN OG REDS ARMM MUST ac cr tO ca ore Aen a7 ea Ra A Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
_A.B., 1963, Grinnell College; M.S., 1965, Northwestern University; Ph.D., 1970, Washington University. 
ee Mere aC ee VU LT OF a) oye ines icin. sere aie dha dace a wets’ ap ajo d d'gmubiwibed aly Wiavetet dat Assistant Professor of History 


A.B., 1965, Pembroke College in Brown University; M.A.T., 1966, Harvard University; M.A., 1968, Ph.D., 1970, 
- University of Wisconsin. 


ME aTOMVELNS LVQOO) oo cissii a tiblacvisw ale al aa'es(cleieiwaln't'e Viele yw 64 + Assistant Professor of English and Comparative Literature 
_B.A., 1963, Swarthmore College; M.A., 1966, Ph.D., 1967, University of Washington. 

SEES S08 ocd) Mane 2h ie SIME ARG ST NRE TUE As i Es a ga PS A aE Sepa ed LM OE Professor of Physics 
 B.S., 1947, M.S., 1950, Ph.D., 1956, Stanford University. 

eS PST 1 OG 8) fee dR eer eye ee eI a Assistant Professor of Economics 


| A.B., 1963, Occidental College; M.B.A., 1965, Stanford University; Ph.D., 1970, University of Southern California. 
a ur Cree ES PPAPOC ASB) ciate aie ae SA a ears a4 Sig 'aiales yo 8 weep klm ayia cla taytmln btw gal bua Instructor in Spanish 
’ B.A., 1964, C.Phil., 1968, University of California, Los Angeles. 

EN OUEST AST SSSI SMR SRS S| OS, GA A Poh ee a ee a re ee eee Associate Professor of Political Science 


aE OA RAD PSTD A Ameen TaN wetness las Stead nd hclis' sg ahhh Cog leit ati g ald e:doateg noch hl sija al hilnae Professor of Psychology 
| A.B., 1949, M.A., 1950, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1959, Claremont Graduate School. 

PAD DRE DOSE EWa ai i embed gag ay AN Akins Debs Ysalach aie a Ags Soils G Ligle ely Sip gl Mbte ad Mie an Professor of Music 
_A.B., 1939, San Jose State College; M.A., 1942, Teachers College, Columbia University; D.M.A., 1967, University of 

' Southern California. 

EET Cee Meee eS Neee ee PE AA NN SMT tha Wey HNN es). cle agin BiteiNiah whe Seige aM mlb dy aoe Res ah wile Mey eae Grigile Brae eligi Professor of Religion 
_A.B., 1937, University of California, Los Angeles; Th.B., 1940, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ed.D., 1951, Columbia 

_ University. 

GUY LOR Oy Ura Mii UHL NE eS la eG ie ary Assistant Professor of Political Science 
' B.A., 1963, University of British Columbia; M.A., 1965, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1970, University of 
California, Santa Barbara. 

LOTITO A OGOP ee ear r ti ni, Wis Meath MUS ok SU Ca Miaka Cal wha Associate Professor of English and Comparative Literature 
-A.B., 1961, M.A., 1963, Ph.D., 1967, University of California, Los Angeles. 

BONS KRORGDEAAIQ5S) baud oi or cee sca nob ied nk dwn dee Norman Bridge Professor of Hispanic American History 
k FASB. , 1943, M.A., 1946, Ph.D., 1951, University of California. 

ETD OUNCN PNET ESA) | RM aa OT Voc gn cin’ eb SCE hk Pb WIM ving are walace pln RMN gal vet Professor of Chemistry 


MCAT Gear ra mince ah ay Sa Dae Ce ae Associate Professor of Political Science 


t PNP UT SG We aee  eoe nas SM beidbr ic een LaM Tue A aru AMG /S Same ka Nad Associate Professor of Philosophy 
y (ee 1952, Purdue University; M.A., 1957, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1967, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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HAROLD. Li LEFLER (1973). ee ARS aaa a asap dl ae Instructor in Physical Education and Coach of Football 


B.A., 1964, California State College at Los Angeles. 
JOSEPH AC LICARECASZO) ia CRA Se Gis RR ay verity ENE ieee ohn okt, scan ea rrhe Coa ihtal a hag eer Assistant Professor of Economies 


B.S., 1962, University of Rochester; M.S., 1963, Princeton University; M.A., 1968, Ph.D., 1971, University of BouTher« e 
California. a 


Ce SCOTT LITTLETON (1962) ie oe i Gal By een ane rn autre vara Ot, hater Fa ay te cha ema Associate Professor of Anihrepolaes 
A.B., 1957, M.A., 1962, Ph.D., 1965, University of California, Los Angeles. eee ha — 

MICHAEL M: McALEENAN: (1972) oi ee ih ees eR trata SCN at Eira sa Aur teria atta ap eae el eg Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A., 1965, M.A., 1968, Michigan State University; Ph.D., 1973, University of Hawaii. Gai i RN 

JOHN S. McANALLY RSH fap earn CAPRI epanmraa igi anc! Mekal hy cake ie Jeane Na Mowe g be Gane ba quan) Raph ei 8. Professor of aleichiae 
B.S., 1938, M.A., 1940, Ph.D., 1950, Indiana University. 


FELIXME, McK ERNAN (1955)... 2CA 5 ite Oa erihes 08 i tee a ar Aiea pee siete res er eat Tce ac cane eer Associate Professor of Music 
.B., 1937, University of Miami; M.M., 1946, University. of Michigan: Ed.D., 1956, University of Southern California. i 
JOHN Wa.) MCMENAMIN (1946) Gd pia ea ree it ese Nei aa a ile la ata al Vinod ec es anes Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.A., 1946, Ph.D., 1949, University of California, Los Angeles. 
PATRICIA MoMURRAY (4971)! ea Gee ii oe a ee RO eo an it Assistant Professor of English and Comparative ileratied 
.A., 1967, Connecticut College; M.A., 1968, Ph.D., 1971, University of Pennsylvania. 
IRWIN MAHLER (1957)... 0.0002 02000. SMB raha CR AO oie EINE Gia Ste NEVINS tae Hea mea LC ie oa ean Cad en a Professor of Peyenolaal 
B.A., 1947, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Ph.D., 1950, Stanford University. 4 
LAURA:L. MAYS (1973) fa ee OR ie eam SNe ORR aE Ie OH Urea a aia ance ean rea an .... Assistant Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1964, Goucher College; Ph.D., 1968, Yale University. 
EDWARD) WiiMITEL (R962 ii ek ea se ia Ca rai Nar oun ivn(aaE ante Stuart Chevalier Professor of Diplomacy and World Affairs 
B.A., 1940, University of Wisconsin; M.A., 1941, University of Michigan; M.A., 1953, Ph.D., 1954, Princeton University. 
MALVIN EX ITONY ): MIRANDA: C1974) oie yee OU Uhr aia aan ne mel sities ales aiiia sn Gauaee Laren Neguanry Instructor in Anthropology 
B.A., 1969, California State University, Long Beach; M.A., 1971, University of California, Los Angeles; doctoral candidate, — 
University of California, Los Angeles. : 
WILLIAMS. MORRISH(1955) 25 aha UR ea eee A Ste a Per ney etek nce ear eee A te a Professor of arog 
B., 1948, Syracuse University; M.A., 1950, Ph.D., 1951, Princeton University. 
MARTIN LoMORTON (1967) iis eo a ce i eal oS Peace) Saas a sty ce ee Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1959, M.A., 1961, San Jose State College; Ph.D., 1966, Washington State University. 
WICKIAM RNEBLETT, JR (1968) ec a oi gia ar ait aga SUT era Se an ieee ar es ee Associate Bde ess of Philosophy 
B.A., 1956, M.A., 1957, Florida State University; Ph.D., 1968, University of California, Los Angeles. 
REX RONELSON (1959) 05 ek Fes OO Beas an Sed shel TO ee ne Emit See ten eed oie oe eae Professor y Physics 


B.A., 1949, Kenyon College; M.S., 1951, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1959, Pennsylvania State © 
University. : 4 


EVA MARGARITA NIETO (1969) oa ie ee yO A aie ee An Raa aA a a al Assistant eee of Spanish 
A.B., 1958, M.A., 1963, Ph.D., 1975, University of California, Los Angeles. [ 
KENNETH OLIVER (1948) or ee nen Ns UR Ue a Re crne ae Professor of English and Comparative: Literature 
A.B., 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, University of Wisconsin. 


PE WES PO OWEN (1Q5G) el OL I aa eG aie nue Ae na rire ag Irma and Jay Price Professor of English Literature 
A.B., 1949, Harvard College; A.M., 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1958, University of London. 4 
OMAR M."PAXSON (1950). 3g oe Be aS SEC iN AU lise Se Ne Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1950, Ph.D., 1960, Northwestern University. 


CONSTANCE M. PERKINS (1947) NN 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 
PHILIP WiPERRY: (1970) ooo. oy as er OC Mie io dr i geen eee ae ese aA a A a -. Instructor in Economics 

play 1962, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A., 1969, Stanford University; doctoral candidate, Stanford i 
niversity. 
DONALD RR PETERSEN (C1974). oii ee O is NN Ie ae oie) alsa ae ema us ora ede Assistant Professor of Aan 
B.F.A., 1969, University of Utah; M.F.A., 1971, Cranbrook Academy of Art. a 
ROY Ge PETRIE (1950) oe cei Baie Un aN ta chee TGs a ccc ar Peale SU ela ie ea vn nee - Professor of ‘Education 
A.B., 1935, University of Nevada; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University. 4 
ANNABELLE Mu'REA (1966)0 cei Ace a Oh lat ir Sane Sota vaya atin cia avalon erate aan ae Assistant Professor of French 
B.A., 1957, University of California, Santa Barbara; M.A., 1961, Middlebury College; Ph.D., 1971, Stanford University. 2 


RIGHARD FaREA THiS iis Ae Aue Oe Aan ape as iW i eats Cecil H. and Louise Gamble Professor of American is elibek 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. aE 


ee 
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_ THOMAS ROBE LOOM ROOO) rite uripenta, aueieme ema epee nc le SOR be RUINS Bee A a ey oma iia 8) 3 Associate Professor of Mathematics 
- B.A., 1953, University of St. Andrews; M.A., 1959, University of Southern California. 
IG PRC TER ee a ret acne OU MNL. @iay N Gs es cia a pea Mln'y dia yo ie) LOY ie Pees vem we wee Professor of History 


A.B., 1943, University of Southern California; Certificat d’Etudes Superieures d'Histoire, 1947, Sorbonne; M.A., 1948, 

_ University of Southern California; M.A., 1949, Ph.D., 1954, Harvard University. 

tebe Gets pay et hed ora bey gy MR OME ESS Sy Sc a RU ONC ge OM AO ea are Instructor in Spanish 
' 8B.A., 1964, St. Mary’s College of California; M.A., 1965, Stanford University; M.A., 1967, University of Southern 

- California; doctoral candidate, University of Southern California. 

A eee Saal SLE Fi AS A) hae aie Ge AE SE eee ac ek a ag ae ar Robert Glass Cleland Professor of American History 


, 1943, Occidental College; M.A., 1949, Ph.D., 1952, University of California, Los Angeles. 
j Diana SUNT AST TSEC Oa BON A eG dP ESAT ca ea MR | A a Instructor in Sociology 
’ &B.A., 1966, University of California, Berkeley; M.A., 1973, New York University; doctoral candidate, New York University. 
- ROBERT SID SES ASSOLE pS ied a ERG ie ae 110 A Re, “a Professor of English and Comparative Literature 
F and Arthur G. Coons Professor 
| A.B., 1939, M.A., 1953, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1956, Columbia University. 
NOTH Y DASANDERS( 1964). 8 as re tak ee eh oe CAE Associate Professor of Physics and Director of General Studies 
' B.S., 1957, M.S., 1959, Ph.D., 1962, Stanford University. 
a PE ed ae ee hh Cr em ae a, a A eM AA Co AS Sohal wlas elec vega ius Assistant Professor of Psychology 
' B.S., 1963, Baylor University; M.A., 1968, Ph.D., 1970, University of Southern California. 

STP ES NAN EYE] ad BA EO Me ote iy SiR mal ae CB SS dg | Oe YS Gl Aa Oe Re ca a URIBE RERUN Professor of Mathematics 
- A.B., 1938, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, California Institute of Technology. 

eb eRE ERR PRR PEM Ry vie ake Abia econ ISO LI coe CS ety ecb pe bake fg cbca Ne aly Associate Professor of Physics 
' B.S., 1951, City College of New York; Ph.D., 1955, Pennsylvania State University. 
Ou as B82 SSD ABD Pa OVE ARERR ES > aie CIM C  QUUR (0 ar a Ott a Associate Professor of Psychology 
 B.S., 1945, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D., 1958, University of Buffalo. 

Tt Ral as Vahey aie fri. 8 a hee age ed am nos a Ca Sag Assistant Professor of English and Comparative Literature 
_ A.B., 1969, Washington University; Ph.D., 1974, Brown University. 

SCN eres TIRED (TOC ee cst. chee Sr ee are WN tone la ed Guin ee ile da ya a lee Associate Professor of Mathematics 
_ A.B., 1964, Ph.D., 1968, University of California, Los Angeles. 

oY ESR OE ad Gere BP Ye ITSP NPE Foes Caveat iinet A: Ecce ad Seca AR RLS poe 0 ei gh a ar A RC eR Professor of Education 
’ B.A., 1938, Hillsdale College; M.A., 1957, University of California; Ph.D., 1960, University of California, Los Angeles. 

1 ON gM oy AS iB) a 271 & SS SEH Ae fs 2 15) SA ee i eT AA be A GR James Irvine Professor of Environmental Biology 
| B.A., 1954, Stanford University; M.A., 1957, Ph.D., 1960, University of California, Los Angeles. 

ee emer APCLISICM ISELIN (LOPS) ) ore he aa he Li NC UU CON dn LCG. dant vase b dint olip  la Assistant Professor of Biology 
’ 8B.S., 1969, Ph.D., 1973, Colorado State University. 

PNG ae DEN DCEN LALOR Gaia wale ie wun arc mM RU oye See ere a 8 a Assistant Professor of Economics 

A.B., 1966, Hamilton College; M.A., 1969, Ph.D., 1970, Cornell University. 

CRNA UREN LLIN AR) Roe Croce ie ar patie, Yel tid acy ui alee Wei byie Wallets Si win, ai a's we Gah Si ylang w “gllmea Obs Instructor in Religious Studies 
' 8B.A., 1966, Carleton College; S.T.B., 1969, Harvard Divinity School; doctoral candidate, Harvard University. 

ey RSENS SG eg th T got = at OW Cr oe a aa ore ae ee gD Assistant Professor of Psychology 
’ &B.S., 1965, M.A., 1967, Western Michigan University; Ph.D., 1971, University of Maine. 

USNR, CAM SOL ar oma MA BULL e tte Ns RN etna Loe An GS great bg ald go a'e'em hare whee Bp Muay hice allah ot Professor of Biology 
_ A.B., 1948, University of California, Santa Barbara; Ph.D., 1951, Stanford University. 

EN ORE aw ere Se re Sed Ch OW Une teas ha ee Kia Pe SR a Sik MM A mote t bala Associate Professor of Chemistry 
_ A.B., 1959, Pomona College; Ph.D., 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

WILLIAM WORST ety PAN BN 2 aS RR Stay NEE TE se STI RES PN SSP AEC ae ae OR RSL Instructor in Physical Education 


and Coach of Basketball 
B.A., 1967, University of Southern California. 


ES ES eM MU NOD RoEt CLOG G I rs ate iy Pe SOD a Disc Mano le eo be cindvclas tela Gasca wiih oo ane leek, Wh SbBNG Woon Professor of the History of Ideas 
A.B., 1947, Dartmouth College; Ph.D., 1957, Johns Hopkins University. 


Ber NI UE. O) Won eee rie ti Motu meray STN bai ML ME Ce leks Tetra Us 4g taeda oder anal tu Shawn ice 9 orm Assistant Professor of English 
and Comparative Literature 
_ A.B., 1961, Pomona College; Ph.D., 1969, Harvard University. 

SEUPRETES EX ELAN ONIL ONDA DS Gad: term I Le St otereh ch i Quseer ROLE CU Mad, er OR PS ey ice rare ene SIC ts eh hE, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S., 1967, Ph.D., 1971, Wayne State University. 
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PART-TIME FACULTY ON SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


WESLEY ABBOTT (1974): iO ora tle crbeuin a Ua tat acy a as encase GIG CE In are eet a 
RUTH LZ ADAMS (1972) iio oa Nine Vict eee ata ners Sonat ih te” Ean ery Ea Sheena conan ee 

M.A., University of California, Los Angeles. 
CHARLYNE BAKER (1975) 20. oe ee ae iva ele nie teak nee nice inks ton ela aie ly ane 
GEORGE PP BAKER (1964) ii ie oe aa Pee Sn oe este at LU ante Ane tae nT aaa 

A.B., 1958, Occidental College; M.F.A., 1960, University of Southern California. 
ELIZABETH.J. BARBER (4969) oie gre eee eae cites oe oie Se ato da age te naar 

B.A., 1962, Bryn Mawr College; M.A., 1966, Ph.D., 1968, Yale University. ne an 
DELORES BING (E974) oie Be GT aa ae? ea arm Ae aT Ur ae Re eager dhe age aay ....Teache 

B.M., 1970, Drake University; M.M., 1972, University of Southern California. ate 
WILLIAM. BING (1974) occ te Se sae acta Ai cnr aed ea SE 4 aa le a ee Ae | 

B.M., 1969, University of Michigan; M.M., 1971, University of Southern California. 


HAROLD RZ BUCKLIN (1974) i ee er a i OT ea eee ae at Eo a ee 
B.A., 1952, M.A., 1956, California State University, Los Angeles. 

DARRYL DENNING (1968) PIO P ER ND MSC ag, anu Le Ra MANE MINUS URS Sie Wal, Pacts. eS Muiiear wade Re Pres Oe kG Teacher of Guita r 
A.B., 1961, University of California, Santa Barbara. a 

KATHLEEN FARR (1974))0 ee Pe ce ict saa ee Mat ape sia aaag i Merete SON "lan _ Teacher of Harpsichord i 

JAMES FIELDS (1974) 56 Gael pdm seria trcee i Cea NC Ne i ne me ame eg as aeroe as Pea cane Sata Teacher of Piano’ 
Curtis Institute of Music, 1971. 

GARY FOSTER: (1974) ei i ae GU as Ua eh ey en Ng Pie Se UNAM VNB RIKIN, Gahy SHES is Teacher of Saxophone 
B.M., 1960, B.M.Ed., 1961, University of Kansas. 

DOUGLAS: HH: GREGG (1974) ee ee oy lle ara ra EU ue ON ae Nanay Chaplain and Assistant Professor of Religious Studies 
B.A., 1963, Stanford University; B.D., 1966, Yale Divinity School; Ph.D., 1974, University of Southern California. a 

CIWA GRIFFITHS (1958) ssp ei aise oe Bae eS aaa Ci Clea sa sen ae) grpe aia eS Minter ay Bani aera Ss Aca Lecturer, Department of Speech 


A.B., 1932, San Francisco State College; M.S., 1941, University of Massachusetts; Ed.D., 1955, Uaivel aie of Southern: 
California. F 

MONTIA. GRUTZMAKER (1970) A 
A.B., 1966, California State College, Los Angeles; M.A., 1967, University of Southern California; doctoral candidate, — oe 
University of Southern California. 


MILTON KESTENBAUM (1966) ON 
JOSEPHINE M: LOTT (1966): 30 2a aie aes a sea eT i aCe eas Se iaieetaN va Nis Romer ute yen deal! of Voice 
B.Mus., 1963, Manhattan School of Music; M.Mus., 1964, University of Southern California. a 
DAVID MARGETTES (1972) oie ee ete Gee contin Mer aiie tee 7s peas Ie elo GOs a Rae se aCe ee Lin 
JOAN RAND MOSCHOVAKIS (1965-67; 1969)... 2.0... ee Associate Professor of Mathematics v 
.B., 1959, University of California; M.S., 1961, Ph.D., 1965, University of Wisconsin. : ; 
DONALD MUGGERIDGE (1968) 0) 220 ee a ee aii gee ee ih ne Teneher of Oboels 
RAY M. NOWLIN (1958) .-...0.0..0 0000020. PAU ese: Salat euio cin RN ads aaa na Deere Hime ines was ee 404 Teacher of Bassooi 
ROBERT: Ps PRICHARDilt9 52) oi i Si ie an aeRO 8 bac eaeali sc a ia te Ont ci alae Teacher of Organ and Harpsichor 
A.B., 1952, M.A., 1960, University of Southern California. Cs rr a 
RALPH PYCE: (1963) bse ee nS AN eS TAs ceca dn coal cease etn 9A ict eae Tet (eer ee a at Teacher of French H 
ELOY DiAi;-ROSS (AST O) ce ee ee pee i Ras Cet ea agree Cea ee oR Re Ucar nan aE Sua a Visiting Professor of Philosop 


A.B., 1930, Butler University; M.A., 1933, Northwestern University; B.D., 1933, Garrett Seminary; Ph.D., 1935, Yal 
University. ve 

E. FRANKLIN SABIN (1959) 

CHARLES SHAFFER (1966) 
B.Mus., 1958, M.Mus., 1966, University of Redlands. 

DAVID SHOSTAC (1974) sr jasielatices ug eat eager er tin Mea OT PGT ame RMD aan RNa see ona SBN earn ON a RRCLD Mia diet ace . Teacher of Flut 

MILDRED Di STRAND: (1970): 3. oe a Ss red rae ee Te selma ig aciae ONT esa art oe an etoe aan IR as Lecturer in Cinem 
A.B., 1961, University of California, M.F.A., 1970, University of California, Los Angeles. . 
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ee Or ae OR ae CE SME Rs Waa ATMO Miva CRTC RRS Cioclid's Lp 0 5 ee elbgys Mile QE Ae Lak hala el eo tol atdllamod it Teacher of Piano 
TEEN Gee WARS SHH Oe Roc 2 NOM DE a IDR a MT oT Gc ARR A re YEA RN A aL Assistant to the President 

and Assistant Professor of General Studies 
A.B., 1969, Occidental College; M.B.A., 1971, Northwestern University; Ph.D., 1974, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


_ PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS 
Me CAH ROMCER Oana UM aM eye ea College Librarian 


_ A.B., 1947, M.A., 1950, Stanford University; A.B.L.S., 1948, University of Michigan. 

ERAT AWE A Corre ee ire Oo aAr ey eee eMed aE ek St ek. AD wid Bata acele whe Assistant Acquisitions Librarian 
q B.A., 1972, University of Redlands; M.S.L.S., 1973, University of Southern California. 

PLE) eS Ee Fee) is Pree No hs en acupucMeaMel s eM ga aha, WULRU Bt cee ee, UN i beng i IW |) Ci ca a oie Librarian at Large 
 B.A., 1973, M.L.S., 1974, University of Arizona. 

EN TRUPAIUIN CoRR CLIVE PUI (TOTO) LT 150 dieu ailcexig Wh eae) he Rinielane nied Ui sure uf4ld voce’ g latevarerdcve wees Assistant Catalog Librarian 
' M.A., 1955, University of Edinburgh; M.L.S., 1970, University of California, Los Angeles. 

(PSH SGP SYR EAE TAG We RS Be STOP eG i i as tO apg) eee os uM Ace as ko a ak TOR a i RN a cre Catalog Librarian 
_ B.A., 1935, Wellesley College; M.S.L.S., 1962, University of Southern California. 

LON oe ete S75 eh GLO BR Siete I UTA ae NR abe ce Ue aa Ua WU VAL Bg eG ae AE Reference Librarian 
| A.B., 1936, A.M. 1937, Oberlin College; B.S.L.S., 1942, Western Reserve University. 

SE EA TCE Ee TUG G Dre ose ia ei CNG) ues MN MN Me Gia kiy TSN, eee Gok W's Ygsep eins Vid oo eleld Acquisitions Librarian 


_ B.A., 1950, Park College; B.Mus., 1952, Converse College; M.Mus., 1956, Boston University; M.L.S., 1971, University 
of Southern California. 
MICHAEL C. SEB Mg Pye GO SN BRIG AS ig 88 Me Fi NS A SRR Cai Abana TaKba SER EAC a shai aU a aa ea ad IO Special Collections Librarian 


' B.A., 1966, San Fernando Valley State College; M.L.S., 1970, University of California, Los Angeles. 

ENTS a at MOR EOS POLI eI ei me lek Tard OMe ST eRe CACY VWs ly c's bw col Ww veanlalla ane Cnacate Periodicals Librarian 
_ 8B.A., 1970, University of Hawaii; M.L.S., 1972, University of California, Berkeley. 

PT AV AV AUT S PETES Se CoG Fe [59 DOR TERME SCT ia is AB RT ange ag EA) MI SF ona Se aa OP Assistant Catalog Librarian 


MEARNS AIS5009 971) 0. ci U i yo tek bans Ca heey weiss cil side ede ode be Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 


| A.B., 1926, Cornell College; M.A., 1928, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1931, Ohio State University. 

» GABRIELE VonMUNK BENTON (1952-1968) ..............0..2. 000. eee eee Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
'  Ph.D., 1926, University of Vienna. 
OE IL LIVIAN AL DGOA 897 S) ed ian | viuiitelaeis Wiel ele Nay gues Mle ob miplpeiit one wad weeunlol’ Professor Emeritus of Physics 
' 8B.S., 1931, M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of Technology. 
RAC te eC ELPA, (ESET ASOO) cairn ii ois u iota ic Tie wie lelase ei ece Cais Wie 'glolGobiaed Se dydls sls oth ae Gk guy (oe elke! GS Registrar Emeritus 
| A.«B., 1919, Litt.D., 1966, Occidental College. 

Re ICA ET rea OO FOR Uhh chicane vaus ale WRTE bles a hd os Cam Sead Shines Ail eons! eiaide Bee ab am Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
» 8B.S., 1930, M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, State University of lowa. 

St PLU sees CRON re shy eke eau ut Cnr ued MC Oe Se ha pa eam e yogia Director of Athletics Emeritus 
' A.B., 1933, Occidental College; M.A., 1955, Los Angeles State College. 

ECE Tea Gare (POF eke Op eters atc e tic Fis Dies Wedediy mlb eas acer Boe oa SkoaiBiy Spb wera ye ean BUM AOS ae ie Professor Emeritus of Economics 
' B.B.A., 1929, M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of California. 
GLC TRAC OT UN si ak Beets aie G Mite cli lene bdo: & pidyel dscns wcW Od Aw apn etd righ ag! Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
' A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.S., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1932, Ph.D., 1942, Columbia University. 
ee COMA DN RE BELO cider uk Walt ham oa ae ha he A aiid =i daa cabs aise eae he ei wie Oy atthle Riweuiy mula a'h wise a nce bata ee Treasurer Emeritus 
' A.B., 1927, LL.D., 1970, Occidental College. 

OM E-cs TUNIS ALE INDININED Y (1920-1960 )i4 2 Gli ay hla Uae sib 6 PNW like wields ley Geib wok ls Unde are Rave nies Professor Emeritus of Education 
_ A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918, Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 

SALLI PET ANIA PAT RICKS (19d 08FO5T ) iiss fla ew laicais eb Sods Sone Sie mpshdie le gaye a dele ala Professor Emeritus of Physics 


B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 
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KENNETH:S:: KURTZ(1946-1973): or emi ant ws tahun Professor Emeritus of English and American Literature 
A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933, M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1947, Yale University. 

SIEVA LAKE (1948-1963) oe gee Gi aaa a eR a SCAU none av RL Rabe Wie Associate Professor Emeritus of Religion” ; 
A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1928, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, Brown University. 

RAYMOND G. McK ELVEY (1939-1979) 00) f 0 oor ee ee aa og Lautaete a ea Professor Emeritus of Political Science : 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 

FRED F. McLAIN (1921-1954) eR 
A.B., 1916, Occidental College. 

ELSIE MAY SMITHIES (194471954) CO as a ere aati van ue aka iene Ny a al aie Cech Ce a aa Dean of Women Emeritus. Ee 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. : 

HOWARD'S. SWAWN (1934-1971) 5 fc ea eee twa citar cu James G. Warren Professor Emeritus of Music 1 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges; Mus.D., 1959, Pomona College. 

MARY LAING SWIFT: (1954-1968) os eke a sh ceases ak ne alee eg Beene Dean of Women Emerita! 
A.B., 1926, Vassar College; M.A., 1941, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

CARL’ FREDERICK TRIEB (1928-1963) 2oes5 coc eae ec ee E18 ee ie ac Sia eee Professor Emeritus of Education 
A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1943, Stanford University. 

J. DONALD YOUNG (193621962). ore ea ie anes tein Oe ore eee aoa a cet bce Wh ata ata eh ee a Professor Emeritus of Art | 


A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M-A.,1920, M.F.A., 1925, Princeton University. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


ACADEMIC STANDING AND STUDENT CONDUCT 
ADMISSION 

ATHLETICS 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND CURRICULUM 
GENERAL POLICY 

HONORARY DEGREES 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

LIBRARY 

MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 

TEACHER EDUCATION 


BG ie as coc nit nad wieder ele Cole la ora ay oo Seo aeas 


eR ee 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE PRESIDENT 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Be ENT faa Shak A as alt aa oo ea el a te an area ee eo 


Alumni 
Association 


_ The Occidental College Alumni Association was 


~ organized in 1894 and has a record of service to the 


_ College since that date. The Association seeks to 

- contribute to the continuing development of Occidental 
_ College by strengthening the bond which exists 

_ between the College and its former students. 

; A graduate of Occidental College and anyone who 
_ has completed a minimum of eight courses, or 

- equivalent, of undergraduate work at Occidental 
becomes a member of the Alumni Association upon 

_ graduation of his class. Graduate students who have 

_ completed a year of work at the College (six courses or 


+ equivalent) are also members of the Alumni 
_ Association. 


: The Alumni Association functions under the 

_ direction of the Alumni Board of Governors. In 

_ addition to the twelve members of the Board of 

' Governors, there are five alumni trustees serving 

_ five-year terms on the Occidental Board of Trustees. 

pS The Occidental College Alumnus is published four 
times a year and mailed to all members. The 


_ Association provides alumni-centered activities on the 


» campus, as well as in major geographic centers of the 
- country. One annual event open to current students 
and faculty as well as alumni is the Occidental Forum, 
' aday’s program of lectures by Occidental faculty on 

- topics related to their special interests or current re- 

_ search projects. The Annual Fund provides a means 

_ for alumni to express their interest in the College 

- through financial support. 


4 OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS* 
. The Rev. Fred H. Coots, ’48 ..Chairman and President 


i of the Alumni Association 
Be le CAT OF mi ieee dod yee Ode vets bs Vice Chairman 


4 ; “For the year 1974-75. 
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MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Term expiring 1975 


L6e.G. Camp G4 tr ae ao ef Granada Hills 
Robert.Gs Freeman, 7ST Mi Dia Ge ee Pasadena 
PRT: WE Wright) SZ Meer ieee oe Long Beach 


Term expiring 1976 


Herta Peters Anderson, ’64............. Los Angeles 
atry DOnseyy ) G2-a0) eee we Pa AON tees Rolling Hills 
Mantel Perez. 4s dannii wita site wei ie se Arcadia 


Term expiring 1977 


Mavid Heo Anderson ic BiG se ae eines Palos Verdes 
Charles F. Lindsley, Jr.,’40.......... Newport Beach 
Gloria Clark Poe, "56.0. oe Se eee ee Pacific Palisades 
Sara Van Gilluwe Willard, 64.............. Altadena 


EX-OFFICIO REPRESENTATIVES 


Richard C. Gilman, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. .Los Angeles 


DaviG A AGOTISt, ste te tas war aue ats. te Los Angeles 
Adelaide Grant McMenamin, ’40........ Los Angeles 
Alan) Bo NishiMula: tOG cob suk Say eee) S Culver City 
SAMeS FA Lareiy Oy eh toe ste tt no wce bees Los Angeles 
eer Gd) (oaGe: thr nme pao om ease OL [Uae es Glendale 
Richard Galbraith, 4% wera oa key South Pasadena 
Robert. T; Magnuson, 739. 2.00. oe. South Pasadena 
Harold A. Wagner, ’24, D.Hum.......... San Marino 
ANa Te Bes 9 UW ToT Rd ote) eS oA ane id ith CA RnR Ri Newhall 
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Endowed and 
Other Benefactions 


RS I TT ESO Es, I A Rd ee QO ED ee) Se 


CHAIRS CECIL H. AND LOUISE GAMBLE PROFESSORSHIP 
IN AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS  — 
NORMAN BRIDGE PROFESSORSHIP IN HISPANIC Established in 1965 in honor of Cecil H. Gambie. 
AMERICAN HISTORY former trusee of Occidental College, and Mrs. 
Established in 1924 in honor of Dr. Norman Bridge, Gamble. 
Los Angeles civic leader, by gifts from Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward L. Doheny, Herbert G. Wylie, and Dr. DAVID B. AND MARY H. GAMBLE 
Norman Bridge. PROFESSORSHIP IN RELIGION. ne 
Established in 1965 in honor of David B. erable. 
STUART CHEVALIER PROFESSORSHIP IN churchman, civic leader, and former president of the © 
DIPLOMACY AND WORLD AFFAIRS Occidental Board of Trustees, and Mrs. Gamble, E 
Established in 1957 by Mrs. Stuart Chevalier in first woman trustee of Occidental. me : 
memory of her late husband, an Occidental trustee, i 
a distinguished attorney and author, and student of THE JAMES IRVINE PROFESSORSHIP IN. 
international affairs. ENVIRONMENTAL BIOLOGY | ‘ 


Established in 1973 by The James Irvine Foundation. 
ROBERT GLASS CLELAND PROFESSORSHIP IN : 
AMERICAN HISTORY RICHARD W. MILLAR PROFESSORSHIP IN ei ote) 


fessor without regard to academic department. This 
professorship is now held by Dr. Robert S. Ryf of 
the Department of English and Comparative 
Literature. 


Established in 1965.in honor of the late Dr. Robert ECONOMICS AND FINANCE i 
G. Cleland, distinguished historian of California and Established in 1965 in honor of Popa W. Millar, ; 
the West, successively student, professor, admin- alumnus and trustee. . 
istrator, trustee, and onetime chairman o7 the Board ee 4 
of Trustees of Occidental College; identified with IRMA AND JAY PRICE PROFESSORSHIP IN. cs 
Occidental College for nearly sixty years. ENGLISH LITERATURE | i 
Established in 1973 by Mr. and Mrs. Jay F. ‘Brige 4 : 

ARTHUR G. COONS PROFESSORSHIP Palm Desert, California. ; 
Established by the class of 1965, supplemented by ee | 
the gifts of others, in honor of the College’s JAMES G. WARREN PROFESSORSHIP IN Music e 
President from 1946 to 1965. The chair is designated Established in 1943 by the family and friends of 
as a professorship in the ‘History of |deas,’’ by way James G. Warren, long identified with music inLos | 
of indicating that it may be held by a senior pro- Angeles. x 


hon ge ey te anew eee 


_ LECTURESHIPS 


BaEMSEN BIRD LECTURESHIP 

_ Established in 1948 by a gift to endowment from 
Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBride, in honor of the 
College’s President from 1921 to 1946, for the 
purpose of bringing to the community one or more 
distinguished speakers each year under the general 
theme of ‘‘The College and Society.’’ 


JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY LECTURESHIP 

_ Established in 1972 by annual gifts to support a 

_ visiting lecturer in Jewish studies for a period of one 
_ term each year. 


CHAPEL ENDOWMENT 


~ GRAHAM C. AND MARCIA K. HUNTER FUND 

_ Established in 1955 by the Reverend and Mrs. 
Hunter, the income to be used for support of the 
Chaplain’s Office. 


_ JOHN LINDSLEY FUND 

Established in 1968 in memory of President Arthur 
G. Coons, the income to be used for support of 
religious activities and the Chapel program. 


ORGAN FUND 

_ Established in 1972 by an anonymous donor, the 
income to be used for the maintenance of the 
Mildred Miles Crew Memorial Organ. 


- LIBRARY ENDOWMENT 


The Ahmanson Foundation 


_ Economics and the Social Sciences) 

4 George F. Cook (English and American Literature) 
William W. Cumberland, ’12 

Emma Frances Lane Drummond (English Literature) 
_ Mary Lou Fife, ’50 (Southeast Asia) 

_ David B. and Mary H. Gamble (books and periodicals) 
_ Bernard Goodman 

Osgood Hardy (History) 

Bill Henry, °14 
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Margaret Davidson Judson, '16 

Philip B. Kennedy, ’06 

Library Patrons of Occidental College 

Donald R. Loftsgordon, '50 (Philosophy) 

McAlister Endowment Fund for American Studies 
(from the Estate of Amelie McAlister Upshur) 

Elizabeth B. Martin 

Karen Ingalls Mason, ’68 (Sociology) 

Memorial Funds — Gifts in memory of many 
individuals 

Carrie B. Michelson 

Orra Eugene Monnette (Classical Literature) 

Emma B. Norton 

Roger McKay Park, x’71 

Eloise Rush, ’09 (Music) 

Mary Gillies Schmidt, °13 

Lucinda Snider (Orr Hall) 

William B. Stevenson (Social Sciences) 

Charles Stimson (Philosophy and Religion) 

Nellie May Young, 10 


MAJOR ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIPS 


Endowed scholarship funds have been established by 
the gifts of those listed below or by the gifts of others 
in their honor. 


TRACY A. ABBOTT MEMORIAL, a bequest in 1969. 


ALPHA SORORITY, established in 1954, awarded 
annually to one or more junior or senior women. 


CAPTAIN HERNALDO R. AVILA MEMORIAL, 
established in 1962 in honor of Captain Avila, 56, to 
assist worthy men students. 


HARRISON R. BAKER, established in 1972, bya 
bequest of Mr. Baker of the Class of 1917. 


ALFRED D. BEDFORD, M.D., established in 1968 by 
Mrs. Bernardine Kemble in memory of her father. 


EDWIN E. BEEBE, established in 1951 by the family 
and friends of Edwin E. Beebe, ’31, for one or more 
students of high character and good sportsmanship 
interested in physical education as a career. 


BETA PHI DELTA, a gift from the Beta Phi Delta 
Sorority, established in 1965, with preference to sons 
and daughters of Beta Phi Delta alumnae. 
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JOHN AND ANNIE E.K. BIDWELL, a gift of John 
Bidwell, first man to lead an overland emigrant train 
to California in 1841. 


HELEN BIRD, established in 1960 by the Board of 
Trustees, awarded annually to one or more 
outstanding students in music of high scholarship and 
with ability and promise in some aspect of music aS a 
performing art. 


REMSEN D. BIRD, established in 1964 by an 
anonymous alumnus and trustee. 


FRANK C. BOLT, established in 1974. 


LOUISE AND MARION BONSACK, a gift in 1934 of 
Mrs. Louise Bonsack of Pasadena in the name of 
herself and daughter. 


FLORENCE NORMA BRADY, established in 1973 by 
the Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority, with preference to 
relatives of Gamma Kappa Theta alumnae. 


THEODORE S. AND EDITH NEWELL BROWN, 
established in 1957 by Mr. and Mrs. Theodore S. 
Brown. 


MARY CAROLINE BUCKLEY MEMORIAL, a bequest 
in 1965. 


ARTHUR W. AND ESTELLE McCLUNG BUELL 
MEMORIAL, established in 1960 by the family and 
friends of Dr. Arthur W. Buell, 04, and Mrs. Buell, 
05. Dr. Buell was a trustee of Occidental College from 
1915 to 1960. Income is awarded annually to one or 
more worthy junior or senior premedical students on 
the basis of scholastic achievement and need. 


ESTHER M. BURROWES, established in 1964, to 
assist a worthy student in preparation for theological 
studies. 


DEAN THOMAS GREGORY BURT, established in 
1944 by the Board of Trustees in recognition of his 
service as Dean of the College from 1909 to 1928, 
augmented in 1952 by a bequest from the estate of his 
wife, Mary Vail Burt. 


MADGE PHILBROOK CAMPBELL, established in 
1970 by the gift of Mrs. Campbell and her husband, 
Dr. William G. Campbell. 


CARNATION, established in 1974 by three Stuart 
family foundations representing the founders of the © 
Carnation Company. Recipients are to be selected on 
the basis of academic achievement. 


EDNA VAN WART CASTERA, a bequest in 1968, for 
scholarships for women. 


MARY S. CASWELL, established in 1963, to assist 
women to complete their high school education and, 
when considered advisable, to further their business, 
collegiate, or professional careers in education. 


THE CLASS OF 1915, for a ‘‘superior young person 
with an exceptionally high degree of scholastic 
attainment and who possesses qualifications for 
responsible and dedicated leadership.’”’ 


THE CLASS OF 1925, established in 1974. 


THE CLASS OF 1968, established upon graduation, 
awarded annually to at least one minority student to 
assist in meeting Occidental College expenses. 


EARL R. CLAYTON, a bequest in 1968. 


ARTHUR G. COONS, established in 1964 By an 
anonymous alumnus and trustee. 


EDNA PALMER COONS, established in 1968 by the 
Occidental College Women’s Club, the Board of 
Trustees, and gifts of others. 


MATTHEW W. CORBETT, a bequest in 1964. 


PHILIP R. CORRIN, established in 1965 by family and 
friends in memory of this alumnus, Class of 1944. 


JESSIE YARD CRAWFORD, a testamentary gift by 
Oscar G. Crawford in 1944, released in 1973. 


DR. ESTELLE A.C. CROSS, established by bequest of 
Dr. Cross in 1967 in memory of Frances S. Cross and 
William S. Cross. 


ALBERT B. AND FLORENCE O. CUTTER, a bequest 
in 1930, the income to be divided equally between men 
and women students and preferably to students from 
Riverside, home of the donors. 


7 LILLIAN PASCAL DAY, established in 1962, for 
_ scholarships and loans to needy worthy American 
_ widows or children of widows. 


_ JEAN CAMPBELL DEAN, a bequest in 1961. 


DELTA SORORITY, established in 1960, to provide 
annually for (a) the Delta Junior Achievement Award 
_ of $100, and (b) scholarships to deserving Occidental 
~ women, preferably Deltas. 


4 ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, established in 1947 by 


- an anonymous Los Angeles friend, for students 


nominated by the department. 


_ THE DAVID R. FARIES INTERNATIONAL, 

_ established by Mrs. David R. Faries in 1958 in 
memory of her husband of the Class of 1911, for a 

_ student or students who shall be either (a) a foreign 
student majoring in any field of study, or (b) a student 
- majoring in international relations, diplomacy and 

- world affairs. 


- GERALDYNE AND McINTYRE FARIES, established 
' in 1969 by Judge Faries of the Class of 1920 and Mrs. 
| Faries. 


_ FOUNDATIONS INCORPORATED, established in 


1956. 
' ROBERT S. AND MARIANNA OSBORNE FULLER, 


"established in 1973 by Mrs. Fuller of the Class of 


1926. 


| EMILIA B. GILLESPIE, established in 1960. 


_ ALLEN B. GRESHAM, established in 1971 by Mr. 
' Gresham of the Class of 1953, preferably for a senior 
~ majoring in Political Science. 


PTHE ROBERT E. GROSS-LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT 
_ CORPORATION, established in 1963, for students who 


_ intend to major in scientific, engineering, economic, or 


_ other fields applicable to the aerospace, electronic, 
- marine, manufacturing, or construction industries. 


_ GEORGE D. HALL MEMORIAL, established by Mrs. 
_ George D. Hall in 1963. 
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MARGARET JANE HAMILTON MEMORIAL, 
established in 1966 by her daugher, Ethel M. 
Hamilton, M.D., of the Class of 1930, to assist a junior 
or senior of promising ability and sincerity of purpose 
who has chosen a premedical or prenursing course of 
study. 


BERTHA M. HARSH, established by a bequest in 
1973, preferably for students majoring in music or art. 


L.D. AND VESTANA HAYES, established in 1970 by 
L.D. Hayes in memory of his wife, supplemented in 
1974 by a bequest from Mr. Hayes’ estate. 


RAPHAEL AND NORMAN B. HERMAN, a bequest of 
Raphael Herman of Los Angeles in 1947 as a memorial 
in his own and his brother’s names. 


JOHN P. HERRICK MEMORIAL, established in 1961, 
for students of high ability, good character, and 
financial need, preferably in the field of economics or 
geology. 


MARTIN HOOVER, a gift in 1934 of Kate C. Hoover 
of Los Angeles in honor of her husband. 


JOHN JAY HOPKINS, established in 1958 by gifts 
from his estate and from the John Jay Hopkins 
Foundation, in memory of Mr. Hopkins, Class of 1915, 
with a preference for students majoring in 
mathematics or any one of the physical sciences. 


OSCAR R. HOWARD, established by Mrs. Howard in 
1953 to aid men and women of promise who without 
financial help could not complete their college course. 


DAVID TRAVIS HUYCKE MEMORIAL, established 
by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Harold D. Huycke, and 
relatives in 1949 as a memorial to their son, a member 
of the Class of 1948, who lost his life in an airplane 
accident in Alaska while on duty with the Naval Air 
Corps, to which was added in 1956 a gift from the 
estate of his maternal grandparents, the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Cree T. Work of Texas. 
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LEONA H. AND CORSON W. IDE, established in 
1962. 


JAMES IRVINE, established in 1956 by The James 
Irvine Foundation, to assist students from the State of 
California, with preference given to those residing in 
Orange County. 


JANOFSKY-NIELSON MEMORIAL, established in 
1961 in memory of Mr. and Mrs. E. Janofsky and Mr. 
and Mrs. H.T. Nielson. 


MARGARET DAVIDSON JUDSON, established in 
1973 by bequest of her husband, Dr. Alexander C. 
Judson. Mrs. Judson was an alumna, Class of 1916. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., established in 1968 in 
memory of Dr. King as an American citizen, honoring 
him for his leadership in the cause of justice and 
equality for all men, to be awarded annually to one or 
more students who have contributed significantly to 
better understanding among members of different 
races on the campus and in the community. 


ERNESTINE A. KINNEY (U.S. Steel Foundation), a 
fellowship for postgraduate work in preparation for 
public school teaching, established in 1965 in honor of 
Professor Emeritus Kinney, Class of 1917. 


RICHARD P. KRATZ, established in 1965 to assist 
students majoring in the physical or natural sciences. 
Dr. Kratz is of the Class of 1942. 


CHARLES F. LINDSLEY, IN SPEECH, established in 
1957 by a gift from a friend to the College which is 
being added to by others. 


MacKENZIE, established in 1960, by The MacKenzie 
Foundation, with preference to those preparing for 
medicine. 


FRANK N. MacPHERSON, a bequest placed in trust 
and made available in 1950, by Mr. MacPherson of 
Pasadena and formerly of Detroit. 


LOIS CASKEY McDOWELL — ALICE McDOWELL 
HARTLEY MEMORIAL, established in 1972 in 
memory of Mrs. Charles E. McDowell, alumna of the 
Occidental Academy, and Mrs. Alfred A. Hartley of 
the Class of 1937, with preference to a student 
majoring in the field of music or art. 


RAYMOND G. AND MARGO R. McKELVEY, IN 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS, a fellowship established in 1968 by — 


a gift from Mrs. Margaret Wilson Argo, to assist a 
political science major in carrying through a project in 
public affairs approved by the depen 


FRED F. AND FAITH HARDY McLAIN, established 
in 1974 by family and friends in memory of Mrs. 


McLain and in recognition of Mr. Mea both of the 4 


Class of 1916. 


DELLA MARTIN, a bequest in 1975 for deserving | 
women students, preferably from Orange County. 


EMILIE C. AND ALBERT L. MEYER, a bequest in 
1949 by Emilie C. Meyer for a student to be chosen in 
cooperation with the Westlake Guild of Immanuel — 
Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 


RICHARD W. MILLAR, established in 1961, in honor 
of an alumnus, Class of "4921, and trustee, for seniors 


who have achieved satisfactory records in scholarship _ 


and whose campus citizenship and personal character 
and promise are not only worthy but outstanding. 


ANNE MUMFORD, established in 1964 by the Board | 


4 


a ar A ieee ; 


of Trustees in recognition of her service as amember of — 


that body, 1930-1964, and as Executive Secretary of 
The John Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes 
Foundation, 1931-1952. 


ANNA CLUTE NEWCOMB, IN DIPLOMACY AND 
WORLD AFFAIRS, established in 1963 by the Board 
of Trustees in memory of a trustee, 1942-1961, for a 
graduate student in these or related fields. 


DR. AND MRS. GARRETT NEWKIRK AND JOHN 
MARTIN NEWKIRK, a bequest in 1928 of Mrs. 


Newkirk of Pasadena for a student prenenod for 


Christian work. 


ARTHUR AND FRANCIS W. NOBLE, a peditest in 


1928 of Arthur Noble of Pasadena for a young man and 


a young woman of promise in their sophomore year. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE WOMEN’S CLUB, 
established in 1966. 


H.P. PARSONS, a bequest in 1939 from a Long Beach _ 


friend. 


} 
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_ EARLE AND EVA PEASE, a becuest in 1965. 


’ THE DR. WILLIAM B. AND SARAH PETTUS — 
_ CALIFORK,.A COLLEGE IN CHINA MEMORIAL, 
_ est-bli_ .¢d in 1963, for promoting and understanding 
_ a knowiedge of the language, art, philosophy, culture, 


- end civilization of China, through scholarships, 


_ fellowships, grants, teaching, development of library 
— and art collections. 


_ PHI GAMMA DELTA, a gift in 1971, with preference 
__ to sons and daughters of Phi Gamma Delta alumni. 


q MARJORIE A.B. PIBEL, a gift in 1967 of her mother, 
’ Mrs. Alfred H. Pibel, in memory of this alumna of the 
class of 1929. 


: PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN SOUTHERN 


- CALIFORNIA. The following Presbyterian churches 
' contributed to the 1906 endowment campaign, for 


_ which Occidental in conjunction with the church makes 
an annual award to an outstanding member of each 
_ congregation: First Presbyterian Church of Glendale, 
_ Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles, First 
_ Presbyterian Church of Long Beach, First Presbyterian 
_ Church of Santa Monica, and First Presbyterian 

~ Church of Santa Ana. 


_ BYRON PUTNAM, a bequest in 1966. 


] MOLLY PUTNAM, established in 1962, to assist 
_ undergraduate students of deserving mind and 
_ promising ability and personality. 


q DAVID AND AUGUSTA RAAB, established in 1973, 
_ for students preparing for Christian work as doctors of 
_ medicine, nurses, teachers, or social workers. 


READER’S DIGEST FOUNDATION, established in 
1965. 


- OSCAR AND LEAH PHILLIPS ROBBINS 
MEMORIAL, established in 1958, by the estate of 


- Oscar Robbins. Mrs. Robbins was of the Class of 1909. 


_ EDWIN S. ROBINSON MEMORIAL, established in 
_ 1971 by Mrs. Edwin S. Robinson, Class of 1910, for 
_ students majoring in Diplomacy and World Affairs. 
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JAMES C. AND RUTH PASHGIAN SHEPPARD, 
established in 1961 by Mr. and Mrs. Sheppard of the 
Class of 1921. 


KITTIE F. SHREWSBURY, a bequest in 1970. 


BOYD L. SLOANE AND EMILY H. SLOANE, 
established in 1969. 


FRANK WILSON STAFFORD AND JULIAN TATE 
STAFFORD, a bequest in 1967 of Grace T. Stafford, to 
benefit male students preparing for careers in law or 
engineering. 


STEARNS SUSTAINING, established in 1956. 


EVELYN BARTMAN STEARNS MEMORIAL, given 
by Francis A. Stearns, Class of 1915, for a student of 
promising ability and potential, preferably from the 

Corona Unified School District, or if no such student 
available, a student from Riverside County. 


FRED STEBLER, a gift of Fred Stebler of Riverside in 
1945. Mr. Stebler was a pioneer in the design and 
manufacture of citrus packing machinery. 


HARRY G. STEELE FOUNDATION, established in 
1973. 


JOEL T. STREETER, established in 1973 in memory 
of Mr. Streeter, Director of Placement from 1969 to 
1973, for disadvantaged students. 


LIEUT. KEVORK V. TASHJIAN, gift in 1945 of Dr. 
and Mrs. V.A.K. Tashjian in memory of their son, 
Class of 1943, gallant officer of the 22nd Marines, 
killed in action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably 
for entering students as a morally repayable 
grant-in-aid. 


MARY J. TAYLOR, a bequest in 1951 from a friend 
deeply interested in Christian education. 


THEATRE, established in 1960, to assist a student 
interested in the dramatic arts. 


ALBERT THILLE FOUNDATION, established in 1974, 
for an outstanding student in the field of botany. 


PEARL TIFFIN, agift of Dr. and Mrs. W.W. Tiffin of 
Los Angeles in 1914, in memory of their daughter. 
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WAR MEMORIAL, established in 1947-48 by gifts of 
alumni and friends of the College to honor the 
thirty-nine alumni and students who lost their lives in 
World War II. 


ISABELLA WHYTE, a gift in 1931. 


P.G. WINNETT, established in 1964. 


OTHER ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIPS 


BLEE-WARD, established by Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. 
Blee in 1919. It also honors Dr. William D. Ward, 
Occidental professor, 1906-27, head of the Department 
of Classical Languages. 


DR. EDWIN FORREST BOYD, a gift in 1924. 


ANNA LILLIAN BRADY, established as a memorial in 
1962 by her daugher, Florence N. Brady. 


DR. GEORGE C. AND MARY OLIVIA 
BUTTERFIELD, a gift in 1968 by Mrs. Dorothy 
schenck (Academy alumna) in memory of her parents. 


ANNA B. CLARK, a bequest in 1935. 


MARY ANDREWS CLARK AND MARY MARGARET 
MILLER MEMORIAL, gift of Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, 
Mr. and Mrs. J.M. Newell, and Anna B. Clark of Los 

Angeles in 1928. 


HORACE CLELAND, established by the Alumni 
Association in memory of T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for 
the best qualified upperclassman on the basis of need, 
merit, and scholarship. Mr. Cleland was the son of 
Robert W. and Sallie Glass Cleland and elder brother 
of Dr. Robert Glass Cleland, ’07. 


LOUISE COOK, established in 1956 in memory of 
Mrs. Laurence R. Cook by her husband and friends to 
assist students in the field of music. 


FRANCIS AND ADA C. DIMMICK, a gift in the 
endowment campaign of 1906. 


DAVID EMBERTSON MEMORIAL, established in 
1961 by Mr. and Mrs. D.A. Embertson and friends in 
memory of their son, Class of 1960. 


FIFTY-YEAR, established in 1962. 


MISS R.M. FILES, a gift in the endowment campaign 
of 1906. 


HOLLY FULTON, established in 1960, in memory of 
an alumnus, Class of 1921. 


FRED M. JOHNSON, established in 1960 in memory 
of an alumnus, Class of 1912, with preference to an 
athlete. 


GENE, SALLY, AND MARY LINDSEY MEMORIAL, 
established in 1974 by Mrs. Leslie Collins (Mary 
Lindsey) of the Class of 1925. To be ange by 
future gifts. 


JAMES N. LOCKE, a bequest in 1945, by Mr. Locke 
of Coachella, California. 


MOTT M. MARSTON, established by Mrs. Marston in 


1972 in memory of her husband. 


J.M. AND ELLA E. NEWELL, a gift in 1937 by the 
parents of Paul Newell, Class of 1928. 


J.1. PARSONS, a gift in 1903 by a Santa Rosa, 
California, friend. 


PHI SIGMA OMICRON MOTHERS’ CLUB, 
established in 1970. 


MRS. L. SCHOONOVER, a gift of Miss Mary 
Schoonover in honor of her mother. : 


D.M. SHIPMAN, a bequest by L.Y. Pratt in 1915. 
LOUESE PEIRCE SWITZER, established by the gifts 
of Helene (Class of 1926) and Madelene Switzer, 
beginning in 1950 and augmented by later 
contributions, for a student interested in physical 
education, sports, and character development. 
EMMA WOLF MEMORIAL, established in 1966. 
CARROLL WOOD, established in 1966. 


MAYME WRIGHT, established in 1964. 


_ SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ANNUAL GIFTS 
AND GRANTS 


- ACHIEVEMENT REWARDS FOR COLLEGE 
_ SCIENTISTS, awarded to students in the sciences who 


_ demonstrate high potential for graduate study. 


_ Established in 1964 by the ARCS Foundation. 


_ AHMANSON FOUNDATION, established in 1970 with 
_ preference to students preparing for careers in 
' business, law, religion, or engineering. 


_ ALUMNI, made up of contributions from several 
hundred alumni and allocated by the Board of 


_ Governors for scholarship purposes. 


4 THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
- DIRECTORIES, established in 1972. 


{ MYRTLE L. ATKINSON FOUNDATION, established 
= in 1973. 


4 GEORGE F. BAKER TRUST, for students preparing 
for a career in business. 


_ CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
_ TEACHERS, for students entering elementary and 
_ secondary education. 


CF BRAUN & CO, established in 1952 for outstanding 
- young men of merit. 


_ CANFIELD FOUNDATION, established in 1969, for 


women students who are residents of Los Angeles 
_ County. 


q CROWN ZELLERBACH FOUNDATION, for an 
_ outstanding upper division student. 


- CYPRUS MINES CORPORATION, established in 1957 
_ for awards to students in the physical sciences. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE 
_ UNITED STATES. 


P FACULTY MINORITY, established in 1970, to assist 
students of minority races. 


FARMERS INSURANCE GROUP, established in 1957 
by the Farmers Insurance Group, to be awarded to 
second, third, and fourth year students. 
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WILLIAM C. FREE AND MAZY BELL FREE, 
established in 1957 by the Mazy Bell Free estate, for 
students who are needy, worthy, of deserving mind, 
and of promising ability and personality, one of whom 
must be in music. 


WARREN GANNON, Class of 1950. 


WILLIAM N. AND JENNIE H. GOODWIN, 
established by the Jennie H. Goodwin Estate. 


L.D. HAYES MEMORIAL, established in 1973 by The 
1907 Foundation through which gifts from the United 
Parcel Service are channeled, in memory of Mr. 
Hayes, a longtime executive of United Parcel Service 
and a benefactor of Occidental College. 


HAYNES FOUNDATION, for superior students 
majoring in the social sciences. 


LAWRENCE A. HANSON FOUNDATION, established 
in 1961. 


HOLLYWOOD CANTEEN FOUNDATION, established 
in 1972, for deserving veterans of the Armed Forces of 
the United States of America. 


KAZANJIAN FOUNDATION, established in 1959, for 
foreign students. 


The Th. R. KNUDSEN AND VALLEY M. KNUDSEN 
FOUNDATION. 


LAYNE FOUNDATION, established in 1957 for the 
benefit of students majoring in religion and preparing 
to enter full-time Christian service. 


LOS ANGELES PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATION, 
established in 1970. 


MADELINE N. McKINNIE TRUST. 


THE MacKENZIE FOUNDATION, established in 1968 
for premedical students. 


GEORGE HENRY MAYR, established as a trust fund 
administered by the Beverly Hills National Bank and 
Trust Company, by George Henry Mayr of Beverly 
Hills in 1949. 
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MINORITY STUDENTS, established in 1970 by gifts 
from many individuals and grants from the following 
corporations and foundations: Bank of America 
Foundation, Lloyds Bank, Lear Siegler, Inc., John A. 
McCarthy Foundation, Royal Industries, Standard Oil 
Company of California, and United California Bank; 
and from The Village Church, Community 
Presbyterian, Rancho Santa Fe, California. 


KENNETH T. NORRIS, established in 1971, for 


students of economically disadvantaged backgrounds. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHARLES PELLETIER AND RAY PRECOURT 
MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, established in 1970. 


THE PRESSER FOUNDATION, established in 1956, 
for students majoring in music. 


MABEL WILSON RICHARDS, a trust established in 
1952-53, to assist young women residents of Los 
Angeles on the basis of need and sound scholarship. 


Trustees are Mrs. Ruth Walker and Mr. Carey S. Hill. 


JACK SAMUELSON, Class of 1946, tuition for a 
young man or woman who is planning service ina 
full-time Christian activity. 


SHELL ASSISTS PROGRAM, established in 1975 by 
the Shell Companies Foundation for students in 
Chemistry, preferably from middle income families. 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA, given by the Occidental 
College chapter of Sigma Alpha lota to an upper 
division music major of high musicianship and need. 


JULIAN T. AND HELEN C. STAFFORD MEMORIAL | 


FOUNDATION, established in 1973. 


JOHN AND BEVERLY STAUFFER FOUNDATION, 
established in 1974. 


HARRY G. STEELE FOUNDATION, established in 
1972. 


JESSIE STEENSMA, established in 1973. 


UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA . 
FOUNDATION, established in 1968 for juniors and > 
seniors, preference given to students in natural 
sciences, business, or engineering, with unusual 
characteristics indicating a potential to Pee, 
productive in the public interest. 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK, established in 1957, to- 
assist young men in their junior and senior years who 
are planning to follow a business career. 


W.P. WHITSETT FOUNDATION, established i in 1968, 


for students from high schools in the San Fernando 
Valley. 


MR. AND MRS. JOE YIN, established in 1974, for a 
foreign graduate student from Taiwan. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS 


CHARLES W. LIST MEMORIAL AWARD: Two or > 
more prizes annually from the income of an endowed 
fund awarded equally to at least one man and one ~ 
woman chosen from the top one-third of the freshman 
class ranked scholastically and based on achievement 
rather than need. Each award is $500. Factors to be 
considered are: (1) leadership, (2) character and 
personality, (3) maturity of purpose, and (4) good 


citizenship and Christian ideals. If the student is not in — 


residence, the amount may be reduced. The 
endowment supporting this award was contributed by — 
two sisters and a daughter in memory of Mr. aa an 
alumnus of the Class of 1908. 


DANIEL STEWART HAMMACK 
MEMORIAL-JUNIOR CLASS HONOR AWARD: An 
endowed fund established in 1955 by Mrs. Daniel S. 
Hammack, Dan S. Hammack, Jr., and friends as a 
memorial to the late Daniel Stewart Hammack, ’05, 
trustee from 1925 to 1953. The sum of $250 to be 
awarded annually to a junior man and woman judged 
to be outstanding on grounds of high scholarship, ; 


strong moral character, loyalty to the Christian ideals — 


of the College, and contributions to student life and 
welfare. Since 1973 the fund has also memorialized 
Mr. Hammack, Jr., 35, trustee from 1954 to 1973. 
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A.J. BRUNT MEMORIAL AWARD: Established in 


~ 1965 by Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Brunt as a 


- memorial, the sum of $100 awarded annually toa 

- sophomore man or woman judged to be outstanding in 
_ terms of sound scholarship, high moral character, and 
_ leadership potential. 


_ ARGONAUT AWARDS: Established in 1968 by Mrs. 
_ Margaret Wilson Argo with a gift to endowment 

_ providing annual awards to undergraduates as follows: 
_ (1) the Argonaut Fiction Award, for the best fiction, 

_ with three prizes of $50, $30, and $20; (2) The 

- Argonaut Drama Award, for the best drama of any 

' length, with three prizes of $50, $30, and $20; (3) The 
_ Argonaut Nonfiction Award, for the best expository 


_ writing, with three prizes of $50, $30, and $20; and (4) 


_ The Argonaut Prize, two awards of $50 each for the 
best twenty-minute oral presentations on literary 


_ topics, combining scholarly competence, imagination, 


_ relational insights, and wit. 


~ ARNSTON MEMORIAL AWARD: Established in 1965 
_ from a bequest, for an award to the person who, in 

- contest, shall submit the best essay on “‘Man: His 

' Function and Place in the Universe,’’ said essays not 
_ to be based on the Scriptures or Dogma. 


_ JACK BELL MEMORIAL AWARD: An endowed fund, 
_ for a plaque to be awarded annually to a student who 
_ has shown outstanding creativity in the areas of 

' speech and drama. Mr. Bell was an alumnus of the 
Class of 1944. 


- OSGOOD HARDY MEMORIAL AWARD: An endowed 
_ fund established in 1963 by Mrs. Osgood Hardy in 

_ memory of Professor Hardy, providing for $25 

- annually to an outstanding major in the field of history 
_ who is a junior or senior. 


- ERNESTINE KINNEY AWARD: A plaque presented 
- in 1961, by the Delta Omicron Tau Sorority, and given 
_ annually to the outstanding senior woman preparing 
_ for teaching, selected by the Education Department 

_ faculty on the basis of teaching potential, leadership 
_ capability, and academic excellence. 


_ MARTIN DWELLE KNEELAND PRIZE: From an 
_ endowed fund, an annual award given once in his or 


_ her college course to a student preparing for the 

_ ministry or other religious work who has shown good 
' scholarship and character and is in need of financial 
assistance. 
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LENNOX FOUNDATION GRANTS: Annual support to 
be used at the discretion of the Political Science 
Department to interest and involve students in public 
affairs. 


JOHN A. McCARTHY FOUNDATION 
FELLOWSHIPS: Annual gifts since 1967 for 
independent study abroad. 


EMMA E. MAES TRAVEL SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 
Established by Miss Maes in 1945 to assist students in 
a travel and living experience in Europe, preferably 
after their graduation. 


ROBERT T. MOORE POETRY PRIZES: From an 
endowed fund, the gift of Dr. and Mrs. Robert T. 
Moore, prizes of $50, $30, and $20 annually awarded 
for the three best poems written by undergraduate 
students. 


STERLING MORTON CONSTITUTIONAL ESSAY 
PRIZES: From an endowed fund established by 
Sterling Morton, annual prizes of $100, $50, and $25 
awarded for the three best essays submitted by an 
undergraduate on subjects related to the history and 
Constitution of the United States. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD SOCIETY FUND: An endowed 
fund, established by the Pacific Railroad Society, Inc., 
for research by students or faculty members 
concerning the part played by railroads in the history 
of the West or any phase of the railroad industry, and 
for scholarships and/or student aid for students 
interested in the field of economics, political science, 
or history wherein some part of the course involves 
some phase of the railroad history. 


ALFRED S. AND ELIZABETH D. PETERS 
MEMORIAL MUSIC PRIZE: An endowed fund given 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Peters by members of 
their family and friends providing for an annual award 
of $100 to the music major who in the opinion of the 
faculty has done the most during the year to advance 
the ideals and the prestige of music on the campus. 


PAUL K. RICHTER AND EVALYN ELIZABETH 
COOK RICHTER TRUST FELLOWSHIPS: Annual 
gifts since 1968 for independent study in this country 
and abroad. 
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PERCY F. SCHUMACHER AWARD: An endowed 
fund, for a plague awarded annually to the senior who 
in his or her college career has made an outstanding 
contribution to the work of the College within the field 
of the dramatic arts. 


RAYMOND M. SELLE MEMORIAL AWARD: 
Established in 1960 by the family, former students 
and friends of the late Raymond M. Selle, *20, 
Professor of Biology from 1923 to 1960 and chairman 


of the department from 1944 to 1956. The sum of $100, 


interest from a portion of the Raymond M. Selle 
Endowment Fund for Biology and Premedicine, is to 
be awarded annually to a junior biology or premedical 
student on the basis of high scholarship, character, 
and active participation in college activities, with 
emphasis on the biology department. The remainder 
of the income from the endowment fund is to be made 
available to the biology department. 


HOWARD SWAN AWARDS: An endowed fund 
contributed by Glee Club alumni and other friends on 
the occasion of Dr. Swan’s retirement in 1971 as 
Professor of Music and Director of the Glee Clubs. 
Awarded through competition to entering freshmen 
who give promise of musical achievement. 


ELINOR REMICK WARREN AWARD: An endowed 
fund, to provide an engraved trophy presented 
annually by Elinor Remick Warren to the outstanding 
student composer on the campus. 


ROGER P. WITHROW AWARD: Established in 1973 
by family and friends to honor an alumnus of the 
Class of 1963 and a former Graduate Assistant in 
Diplomacy and World Affairs at Occidental, providing 
an award of $50 annually to an outstanding senior 
major in Diplomacy and World Affairs. 


FRED H. SCHAUER AWARDS: An endowed fund, to 
provide for trophies or plaques recognizing 
outstanding achievement in football. Mr. Schauer was 
an alumnus, Class of 1903, and a trustee, 1910-1968. 


BILL ANDERSON AWARD: An endowed fund, 
established in 1969, to provide an annual award to the 
outstanding member of the baseball team, named in 
memory of a longtime Director of Athletics and Coach 


* of Baseball. 


PHI EPSILON KAPPA HONOR AWARD: Income from > 
a fund endowed by the Chi Chapter of Phi Epsilon 
Kappa, awarded to a physical education major, 
selected annually by the departmental faculty, in 
recognition of outstanding personal, professional, and 
academic achievement. 


JIM HARVEY TROPHY: An endowed fund, 

established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in honor of his 
son, Class of 1940, to purchase ana a ery to be © 
awarded to a member of the track team. 


INTERFRATERNITY SING PRIZE: An endowed fund 
given by Mrs. Alphonzo E. Bell, to be used as prize 
money for the annual sing. 


STUDENT BOOK COLLECTION CONTEST: A 
Student Book Collection Contest, open to juniors and 
seniors who are not previous winners, is sponsored 
annually by the Library Patrons to encourage student 
ownership of books. First, second, and third prizes of 
$75, $50, and $25, respectively, are awarded each 
spring. 


FACULTY AWARDS AND GRANTS 


GRAHAM L. STERLING MEMORIAL AWARD: An 
annual award to one or more members of the faculty 
selected by the Advisory Council to the President in 
recognition of strong teaching and service to the — 
College, and, in particular, distinguished professional 
achievement, either in the form of significant 
publication, creative work, or public performance. This 
endowed fund was established in 1972 in memory of 
Mr. Sterling, a member of the Board of Trustees from 
1948 to 1972, and a former Chairman of the Board. 


DONALD L. LOFTSGORDON MEMORIAL AWARD 
FOR OUTSTANDING TEACHING: An annual award 
to a member of the faculty selected by the Senior Class 
in recognition and appreciation of exceptional ability to 
communicate and inspire. This award was established 
in 1966 by the Associated Students of Occidental 
College in memory of Professor Loftsgordon of the 
Department of Philosophy from 1960 to 1966, an 
alumnus of the Class of 1950. 


_ RUTH AND ELMER BELT FACULTY RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT FUND: Established in 1972 by 
- agift to endowment from Mrs. Elmer Belt to assist 
members of the faculty with grants for travel, 

_ research, and other professional activities. 


_ LOAN FUNDS 


7 The following student revolving loan funds are held in 
» trust by the Board of Trustees and are administered by 
the Committee on Financial Aid: 


_ Achievement Rewards for College Scientists 
_ Anonymous 

_ Associated Men Students 
» Myrtle L. Atkinson Foundation 
_ The John Willis Baer Memorial 
_ Bay Area Occidental Parents Club 
_ Frank C. Bolt 
_ Mary E. Brandt 
_ Bertha B. Caldwell 
_ James Ross Clark — Gift of Mrs. J.R. Clark 

_ Muriel Stewart Cleland — Gift of Occidental Faculty 
- Women’s Club 
_ Sallie Glass Cleland — Gift of Mary Stewart 
_ Bing Crosby Youth Foundation 
_ Bee Crow Memorial 
_ The Mary C. Cunningham Fund — Gift of Occidental 
College Women’s Club 
_ William Davis Memorial 
_ George E. Dayton 

Delta Omicron Tau Sorority 
~ Erdman Hall 
_ Ida €E. Fraser 
_ Mary Lindley Galloway 
Cecil H. Gamble 
_ Clarence J. Gamble 
_ Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority 
_ Dr. and Mrs. Roy Gilliland 
_ D.W. Hanna College Club 

_ Mrs. O.T. Johnson 
_ Leonard and Louise Jones, ’36 and ’35 
_ Mrs. Lora C. Knight 
Mrs. John Lloyd-Butler 
_ Euclid W. and Elizabeth McBride, ’19 
_ Mary Icyphine McGrew 
_ Theodore M. Martin 
_ Zechariah D. Mathuss — Gift of Mrs. Z.B. Mathuss 
Sandra Matson, established by the Echo Park Methodist 

Church in Los Angeles as a memorial revolving student 

book fund. 
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Mr. and Mrs. C.A. Miller 

Charlie Louise Montgomery — Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C. 

Seeley W. Mudd — Gift of Mrs. S.W. Mudd 

Orr Hall 

Katherine Ostrander 

George J. Pastre Memorial, ’48 

Phi Gamma Delta Mothers’ Club 

George and Emma Reinhakel 

Julia Ellen Rogers Memorial 

Bess Shapiro, established as a memorial by Dr. Morton 
Shapiro and Nancy Shapiro Frank 

Emma Plato Shinner Educational Assistance Fund 

Albert H. Stone Educational Fund 

Gertrude S. Thomas 

Myrtle Thompson-ida Uzelle Memorial Loan Fund — Gift of 
Gamma Kappa Theta 
Sorority in 1959 (Administered by the Sorority 1924-1959) 

Walter Van E. Thompson, ’96 

Charles H. Thorne 

George H. Walker 

Albert Davis Williams 

William S. Young — Gift of Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church 

Zeta Tau Zeta Sorority 


SPECIAL LOAN FUNDS 


The following loan funds are administered by the 
Associate Dean of Students: 


Fanny Albinger 

American Legion, in memory of Maje Avignon 

D.A.R., in memory of Mrs. Mary E. Fisk 

Laura and Rolla F. Dennis, established as a memorial 
by Herbert Dennis 

Highland Park Kiwanis Club 

Macinnes, established by Dr. Ned D. Miller as a 
memorial to the Reverend John Maclinnes, 
consisting of short-term noninterest-bearing loans of 
$25 or less 

Wayne H. Markland 

Mrs. James G. Newcomb 

Julia A. Pipal 

Lena Tyler — Violet Kohl 

Women’s University Club Juniors 
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The following organizations administer their own 
scholarship and loan funds from which material 


assistance has been made available in recent years to 


Occidental students: 


American Association of University Women, Glendale 


Branch 

American Association of University Women, Los 
Angeles Branch 

Beta Phi Delta Sorority 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club 

Ebel! Club of Los Angeles 


Kappa Sigma Building Association, limited to children 


of former Delta Upsilon Chapter members 
Los Feliz Women’s Club 
Omega Mu Pi 
Pasadena College Women’s Club 
Rotary Club of Los Angeles 
Rotary Club of Pasadena 
Shakespeare Club of Pasadena 
Henry Strong Foundation 
Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock 


OTHER MAJOR CONTRIBUTORS 


In addition to persons recognized in the naming of 
buildings, endowed chairs, scholarships, loans, and 
prizes, the following persons have made major 
contributions to the College since its founding. 


Mrs. H. Clifford Allen 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Anderson 

John W. Arnston 

Dr. (17) and Mrs. (17) J. Howell Atwood 
Florence L. Avery 

Mrs. Russ Avery 

Richard Bard 

Cyrus P. Barnum 

Mr. (x’60) and Mrs. Stephen L. Beck 
Mrs. Donald McClure Becker 

Milo Bekins 

Mr. and Mrs. Gail Borden 

Mrs. Henry B. Boyer, ’10 

Elizabeth A. Breed 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel P. Bryant 

Adele Buckley 

Dr. (33) and Mrs. (x’37) Arthur H. Buell 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert L. Buffum 

Mr. and Mrs. Carleton Byrne 


Minnie B. Cairns 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Cannon 
Mrs. John F.B. Carruthers 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. Carter 
Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler Chase 

Col. (21) and Mrs. (x’27) Lowell J. Chawner 
Mr. (27) and Mrs. Norton Clapp 
Mrs. Arthur W. Colby 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Cook 
Howard F. Cook 

Dr. Benjamin H. Culley 

Fred P. Curtis, °21 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Doheny 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Dougan 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmond F. Ducommun 
Charles Dumazert 

Evelyn Cash Duncan, ’28 

Ambus O. Eddelmon, Jr., ’27 

Mr. (50) and Mrs. (52) William D. Eldred 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred L. Erickson 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Escherich 
Bryant Essick 

Mrs. Ruth A. Finch 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard K. Firestone 
Arthur H. Fleming 

Marjorie Fleming 

Kate Fowler 

Elizabeth Gamble 

Mr. and Mrs. James N. Gamble 
Sidney Gamble 

Gloria Gartz, °32 

Mr. and Mrs. C.W. Gates 

Ethel L. Gayman, °32 

Margaret Florence Glassey, 16 
Alice E. Grandin 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald C. Grant 

Mr. and Mrs. Z. Wayne Griffin 

Mr. and Mrs. Glen M. Grosjean 
Mrs. E.W. Gurley 

Clarence A. Gustlin 

Mr. (20) and Mrs. (x’21) Robert J. Hadden 
Mrs. George D. Hall 

Joseph D. Hall 

Mrs. Murray Harris 

Ernest K. Hartman 

Florence Heifetz 

Raphael Herman 


Mr. (55) and Mrs. (’57) Stephen F. Hinchliffe 


Mr. and Mrs. William Hobson 
Janet Hoit, ’27 

Leonard T. Jenkins 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Stanley Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. Johnston 
Hazel Bell Jordan ; 
William H. Joyce, Jr. 

Bernardine Kemble 
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Mr. ('42) and Mrs. (’44) George Kent 
| Dr. and Mrs. Paul H. Kirkpatrick, '16 
Elsie Kurrle 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Clark Kusterer 
Paul A. Lewis 

Mr. (40) and Mrs. (’39) C.F. Lindsley 
Mr. and Mrs. (’20) Harlan G. Loud 
Mrs. James B. Luckie 

Esther MacDuff, 13 

_ Zachary T. Malaby 

_J.W. Marshall 

' Esther Matson 

Mr. (22) and Mrs. (’23) H.C. McClellan 
_ Dr. (13) and Mrs. (13) Horace H. McCoy 
_ Jennie McFadden, x’07 

~ Anna M. McKee, ’07 

Willa J. McKee, ’11 

_ Mr. ('16) and Mrs. (’25) Millard Mier 
_ Edwin J. Miller 

-M. Helen Moede 

- Charles Elvon Musick, x’14 

Mr. and Mrs. (x’19) Carl Naumann 

_ Mrs. Almer M. Newhall 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex Oser 

_ Mrs. E. Dean Ovard 

_ Mr. and Mrs. (12) Harold Pinska 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Richard G. Place 


~ R.W. Pridham 

- Theodora A. Raab, x’12 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert L. Reeves 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude |. Richardson 
_ Mrs. Howard Rivers 

_ Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. Robertson 
_ Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., x’16 
_ Helen Cannon Rowen 

_ Mr. and Mrs. Albert B. Ruddock 
Marjorie Mosher Schmidt 
William H. Schuchardt 

_ Margaret Bundy Scott 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar C. Selby 

_ Sence Foundation 

Louis H. Severance 

~ Nora Nelson Shaw, °13 

Mrs. Harold F. Sheets, ’16 

_ Douglas Shively, x’19 

Mr. and Mrs. Norton Simon 


_ Mr. and Mrs. (49) Langdon S. Simons, Jr. 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Melvin Smith 

_ Mrs. Keith Spalding 

Dr. (°37) and Mrs. James R. Spencer, Jr. 
Dr. Jo M. Stanchfield 

_ Mr. and Mrs. John Stauffer 
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Francis A. Stearns, '15 

J.V.M,. Stearns, x’25 

Mr. ('15) and Mrs. Theodore L. Stearns 
Richard Steele 

Mr. and Mrs. E.H. Stevenson 

Lyman Stewart 

Mrs. Milton Stewart 

Ethel Stunt 

DeWitt Swan 

Mary D. Synott 

Jesse W. Tapp 

Mary J. Taylor 

Mary Thille 

Dr. and Mrs. W.W. Tiffin 

Mr. and Mrs. ('26) Maynard J. Toll 
Mr. and Mrs. ('20) Victor Troendle 
Mr. (x’43) and Mrs. (’43) Gilbert C. Van Camp, Jr. 
Edwin Veghte 

Mr. ('26) and Mrs. (20) Francis Waddingham 
Mr. (24) and Mrs. Harold A. Wagner 
Luella Wallace 

Mrs. Anita J. Wand 

Walter Wanger 

Eric B. Ward 

Robert Welles 

Dr. Arthur N. Young, 10 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1974-75 SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1973-74 


Fall Term 
Men Women Total Honorary Degrees 
Graduates............... 34 30 64 Doctor of Laws. Oe Se eee otra sae 1 
Seniors... 6. eee ee V7? 165 342 Doctor of: Letters! .0c5.00),2. es ole sae ee ECON Rnd ey ruoimea 2 
AOU VV ey copiers tt Uatthes Olney eh ve 231 210 441 
SODNOMOPES ii eee 254 195 449 
FeSHIMen nce aoe ng 237 251 488 Degrees in Course 
SPPChAlS Ss i ea ae 14 16 30 
Miasten Of Artseo soo Se SG ae a 73 
Totals ERAS Rak are iiss eR Gat O47 867 181 4 Bachelor Of:Artsiee Ske 2 ee TE So ae eae ae 384 
Winter Term 
Men Women Total HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1973-74 
Gradvates ios iba ees 31 23 54 
SOMOS rioters sei ee 207 187 394 | 
IOS ac user ee Sas ares 228 207 435 Doctor of Laws | Doctor of Letters 
SOOMOMGlES (i Gites Cees 226 197 423 A. Alan Post Ariel Durant 
Preshinen .6 or sarees a 222 225 447 Will Durant 
WOSCTAIS Ts A Cire r eae oi 29 1 42 
ROUAIS MAR ee Aaa 939 856 1795 
Spring Term 
Men Women Total 
Graduiatese he eects he cle 27 22 49 
SEMIOFS Se ee ras aa 211 200 411 
EON San: rea aha rene aie 209 182 391 
Sophomores............. 215 184 399 
PRESHIMNERS ote ea ere 209 202 411 
SPEClalS a ae 28 i Bias 42 
POtaS see.) ay Pe Gee ere 899 804 1703 


Summer Term 1974 
Graduates Undergraduates Total 


83 263 346 
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DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1973-74 Bachelor of Arts 


Master of Arts Graduation Honors include the following: Summa cum Laude, 
awarded to those students who achieved a grade of A in at 
least 8/9 of their courses taken with a grade and have passed 
the comprehensive examination with distinction; Magna cum 
Laude, awarded to those students who have achieved a grade 
of A in at least 2/3 of their courses taken with a grade and 
have passed the comprehensive examination; Cum Laude, 
awarded to those students who have achieved a grade of Ain 
at least 5/12 of their courses taken with a grade and have 
passed the comprehensive. Summa cum Laude is indicated by 


Robert Edwin Keller 
Robert Chung-ho Lin 
Francis Antony Mechery 
Ruth Alice Offermann 
Frances Louise Restuccia 
Robert Michael Saunderson 


_ Eric Dale Austin 
William Dean Beutel 
Patricia Anne Butz 
Penny Conrad 
Melody Joy Duran 
David B. Eckert 


4 Gary Lee Ferrill 
Violet Colleen Fier 
Thomas Stevens Giamario 


) Jil Suzanne Gotlib 


Harry Dale Hickman, Jr. 
Richard Bruce Hill 
Ya-Hwa Hsiung 

Shena Nan-Ying Huang 
Carole Louise Johnson 


Sharon Dumont Scull 
Subin Singkamani 
Frances Hood Sumner 
Joy Holland Terry 
Dorothy Ann Thompson 


Christina Lee Glover Wallerstein 


Teryl Bailey Willis 
Suthida Wiratin 
Joanne Janet Zitelli 


Master of Arts in Teaching 


Stephanie Michael Graham 
Patricia Adelaide Doran Jones 
Kathleen Marie Simpson 


Master of Arts in Urban Studies 


q Paul S. Beard 


Ann C. Blumlein 

E.J. Brisker, Jr. 
Daniel Anthony Castro 
Fil A. Chavez 

Louis Peyton Clark 
Alice Marie Dymally 


_ Severo Esquivel 


Ruben Flores 

Louis Gonzaga Galvez 
John Michael Giger 
M. Angela Hogan 
Stephen E. Holeman 
Edward Hubert Lewis 
Hazel Smalley Lewis 
Dennis Tadao Machida 
C. Anthony Macon 
Ruby Lee Magee 
Francisco Eduardo Martinez 
Mary Elizabeth Milwid 


Sydney M. Nickerson 
Edward Ochotorena, Jr. 
David Frederick Otey 
Charles Henry Parks 
Pamela L. Pepper 

John Robert Pereida 
Vicki Martha Phenicie 
David Catlin Pierce 
Constance Lynn Prunch 
Edmund H. San Diego 
Ethelyn Ann Slush 
William Melvin Slush 
Dan J. Smith 

Solomon Smith 

Sheridan Masaki Tatsuno 
David Samuel Tenzer 
Daniel Keenan Whitehurst 
Alton Wendell Yates 
Frank Wong Yuen 
Donald Joseph Zollo 


*, Magna cum Laude by ft, and Cum Laude by ¥. 


Richard Lewis Ainsworth 
Richard Louis Alloy 
tAlan Leonard Altman 
tAnthony Edward Anderson 
Sylvia Lynn Anderson 
tMelissa Jo Arnold 
Phillip J. Arnold 


Diana Marion Badyrka 
tLuke D. Bailey 
+Mark Early Baker 
David Robert Balzer, Jr. 
Laurel Anne Bartlett 
Christine Louise Barton 
+Steven Eugene Basehore 
Charles Edgar Bastedo 
Stephen Paul Bauman 
Micaela C. Beaver 
Ellen Beck 
Peter K. Beers 
Philipp Steven Bekey 
Barbara Anne Bellano 
+George Edward Benson 
Clifford Paul Berg 
tJeanne Anne Berggreen 
Charles D. Beshears, III 
Brian William Birnie 
Barbara Marie Bishop 
Frank Michael Block 
Robert Rankin Bothamley 
Ernest M. Bownes 
Gregory John Brenner 
Mark Brenner 
Suzanne Louise Brooks 
Loa Marie Brown 
tGayle Ann Brunson 
+Bruce Conrad Bunker 
Susan Carolyn Bunyan 
tChristine Grinnell Burcham 
Susan Lee Burger 
Bradley M. Burlingame 
¢Celeste Ann Busby 


t+Mark Richard Busto 
Jose Luis Bustos 


Ruth Christa Anita Callahan 
Jack Stuart Campbell 
Beverly Jo Cannon 
Marilyn Johnson Carpenter 
Jay Charles Carroll 
*Boyd J. Carter 
Linda Joy Cato 
Luis Alfonso Cespedes 
Chester John Chastek 
Patricia Seu Wah Ching 
tClaire Sandra Chow 
Allen Stuart Chroman 
tChristine Ellen Clark 
Wilton Kisasi Clark 
David Malcolm Clausen 
+Paul Harvey Clithero 
Eric John Coffill 
Henry Joseph Contreras 
Richard Michael Cover 
Gary McClendon Crabtree 
+Debbie Craven 
+George Allen Crawford 
Catherine Crichton 
Anne Townsend Crowley 
+Catherine Grace Cusick 


Leige Christina Davenport 
tJohn Franklin Davis 

Veronica Louise Dean 

Luis Delgado 

Jill Victoria Denton 

Terrence Gerald Dietrick 
$Kathy Jean Dodsworth 
“Bonnie L. Dorrick 
+Bruce Clayton Douglas 
+Sabina Ann Doval 
+Diane Dreyfuss 

Robert A. Driscoll, Jr. 
tJeanie Duckett 
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Connie Lou Dunham 
Nancy N. Dunn 
Ann Dusenberry 


Gail Patricia Eadie 
+Sarah Winslow Eliot 
tRobin Andrea Epstein 

Mark Arthur Ernster 

William Anthony Estrada 
+Ann Tway Ewing 


Bruce Paul FaBrizio 


Francisco Paul Farnacio, Jr. 


Shelley Campbell Faus 
tLeslie G. Feder 
+Craig Truman Fees 
Beatrice Margaret Finley 
Marguerite Ellen Flanders 
Marlene Fleming 
Cindy Fong 
+Ann Babette Foorman 
Susan Roley Fraim 
William L. Fraim 
+Bruce Edward Freed 
Eugene Edward Freeman 
¢Sarah Louise French 
+Charles Michael Fries, II] 
+Susan Lee Frisbie 
Calvin Jiro Fukuhara 
Anne Corey Fuller 
+Suzanne Fullerton 


tSusan Gillette Giberson 
J. Gilbert 
tKathleen Mary Gilbert 
+Marsha Gilbert 
Cleveland Gillis 
Barry Goldstein 
Yolanda Viscarra Gonzales 
{Michael E. Gorman 
tJoan Susan Gould 
James Ashton Graham 
Roger A. Greenfield 
Gene E. Gregg, Jr. 
tJoAnne Griffiths 
Glen Curtis Griswold 
Sallie Scofield Groo 


David Warren Hamilton 
Lynette Hamlin 
Suzanne Charlton Hamm 
Janis Carol Hannifin 
tKenneth Leslie Hargrove 
Ann Elizabeth Harlow 
Clyde Oran Harris, III 
+Stephen Russell Harris 
Judith Odette Haspel 
+Dennis Wayne Hayashi 
+Gordon Hall Hayes, Jr. 
¢John Arthur Hays 
+Deborah Joan Helbig 
John Joseph Helly, Jr. 
Sonia Elisabeth Helmy 
Betsy Louise Henderson 
Michael Paul Hernandez 
David Anthony Herrera 
Katherine Tynes Hershey 
April Louise Hill 
Robert Leslie Hill 
+Virginia Louise Hill 
Dee Hodge, II! 
Barbara J. Howard 
Diana Irene Hunzicker 


tStephen John lacoboni 
Glynnis Beth Ingall 
Jon Eric Inouye 
Cynthia Ann Ison 
James Edward Ives 
Susan Yayoi Izumi 


Carlton Rexford Jacobs 
Timothy John Jantos 
John Edward Jergens 
tJanet M. Johnson 
Karen Ann Johnson 
Marilyn Louise Johnson 
Diana Lee Jones 
Louellen Jones 


Jay Joseph Kahn 

David Bradley Kamm 

John Karl Kastner 
tNancy Anne Kay 

Brad Laurence Kendig 


Yasmin Hassanali Mohamed +Michael McRae Kennelly 


Gulamhusein 
Michael Anderson Gulick 
Christian Frederick Gulker 
+Maria Eugenia Gutierrez 


Perry Dane Hachler 
{Matthew C. Hall 
tHelen L. Halpert 


¢Karen Jean Kerchelich 
Laura Randi Kessler 
Kenneth Adair Kimball 
Mark Samuel Kliewer 

tLinda Susan Klinger 
Fred John Koehrn 
Jonathan Alexander 

Krampner 


Katherine Ellen Kristensen +Catherine Sue Maxwell 


tAnthony-Raphael Krouk 
tJohn Merrill Kuechle 


John Charles LaLonde 
Ruth Mary Lake 
David Earl Lambert 
G. Irving Latz, III 
Rodney Theodore Lau 
Eve Laufer 
tAnn Elizabeth Lawrence 
Claudia Zink Lee 
Randall Steven Leff 
Gordon Peter Lejeune 
*Jay Robert Lentzner 
tSoni Levy 
+Deborah Ann Lewis 
+David Lee Linden 
Charlotte Louise Lingel 
+Steven H. Lingrey 
¢Debra Lou Lipscomb 
+Denessa Cay Lockwood 
Ellen Margaret Lohneiss 
+Deborah Lynne Lombardo 
Donald Ryan Long 
Robert Irving Long 
+Deborah Kiyo Louis 
tNancy Faith Lovejoy 
Randal D. Loveless 
tJohn Lund 
Dale William Lundin 


tKatherine L. McDaniel 
tSteven Uranga McKane 


Michael Charles McKinley 


Labertha Maxwell | 
Harry Bryant Maybin 
Elinor Dodge Mayfield 
+Caro!l Williams Meier 
William David Mello — 
tAllison Elizabeth Mendel — 
Jon Merksamer 
Janet Marie Merrill. 
Cheryl Louise Miles 
Andrew Blaine Miller 
tSteven Edward Miller 
+Charles Roe Mills 
Jeffrey Peter Mitchell 
+William John Mochizuki 
Douglas Earl Moorhead 
Raul Ochoa Morales 


+Patricia A. Morrison 


Sherwin Harlan Moscow 
Elise Mosse — 

Ruben Manuel Munoz 
Lillian E. Gilbert Murdock 
Brian Joseph Murphy 
Edward G. Mysliviec, Jr. 


Carmen Marguerite Nebo 
Diana Helen Nelson 


tJanet Alaine Nippell 


Jaime Francisco Noriega 


Christopher Ogden 
tJohn Philip Okerblom 

Carlos Antonio Omphroy 
tAnn Kiyo Onishi | 

Gary Allan Osterholt 


Rufus William McKinney, Jr.tVincent Ma Padua 


Mary Renee McMahan 
Deborah Lynn McNeal 
Pamela Sue Mackey 

Scott Rindler Madison 


+Elizabeth Christine Madsen 


William Francis Maher 
+Steven Leslie Maler 
George Lorenzo Mallory 
+Bruce Market 
tJames Edward Marrone 
Paul J. Marsden 
tHall Randall Marston 
J. Wentworth Martin 
Roxanne Ryoko Masaki 
Melissa Caswell Mason 
Nicholas Arthur Mathe 
Winifred Era Matheny 
+Timothy Ray Mathis 
David Merritt Matteson 
Cheryl Lee Maxson 


Nick G. Paleologos 


tNicholas George Papageorge 


+David Dallas Parrish, Ill 
tKyle Leonard Peck 
Chailendu Kenlock Pegues 
+Vicki Christine Pelton 
Kim Lytton Peterson | 
+Dennis James Philpott — 
Judith Ann Phinney 
Donald Blake Pickells 
Susan Eileen Pickett 
Mary Kathryn Pitts 
Martha Christine Plaunt 
Jackie L. Pocklington 
George Richard Polkinghorn 
Katherine Gray Pollock 
tMarina Yu Poon 
Stephen R. Poon 
¢Claudia Ann Miller Porter 
t+Barry Ross Posen 
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_ tMargarette Christine Purdy 
- Elizabeth Jane Puro 


Gary Charles Quinn 


Elissa Anne Rabellino 
Michael William Rainville 
Rosita Linda Castro Ramos 
Donald Curtis Ramp 
- $Cymbre Q. Raub 
Sara Ann Reese 
' Karen Marie Reginatto 
John Dean Rhodes 
Stephanie Ripley 
tAnn Christine Robinson 
Mary F. Robinson 
_ *Robert Paul Roca 
Louise Carole Rodes 
Eva Aurora Rodriguez 
_ ¢Cynthia Jean Roe 
~ William E. Roehl 
_ tDavid W. Rolley 
_ Stuart Mark Rosenberg 
Marla Eve Rosner 
+Susan Kay Ruf 
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_ Shirley Joyce St. Peter 
_ tBradley David Salter 
Elizabeth Suzanne Salveson 
Mary Elizabeth Sample 
Joyce Todd Samuelson 
_ Juan Miguel Sanchez 
Ronald A. Sandretti 

_ tAntonio R. Sarabia 
Alex M. Santana 

David A. Sawicki 

Gail Marie Scanlan 


Mark Elliott Schindler 
Georgia Lynn Schliestett 
John Ferdinand Schnebeck 
_ fErich Arnold Schultz 
Lynn Anne Schwalbach 
tric Allen Schwartz 
Karen Elisa Schwartz 
$Tamara Lynn Scott 
Patricia Sue Sheldahl 
+Tazuko Shibusawa 
Grace Megumi Shimizu 
Daina Jurate Shobrys 
fWilliam J. Siemens, II 
Barkley Duane Simpson 
John Goldsby Skidmore 
+Margo Maxine Slenes 
Budge H. Smith 
Daniel Scott Smith 


4 tRonald Galloway Schaumburg 


+Donn Steven Smith 
Kevin Roger Smith 
tLawrence Edward Smith 
+Pamela Rei Sodetani 
Donald Marc Sokolski 
Roger J. Soukup 
Alyse Connolly Sparks 
¢Daniel R. Spogen 
David Charles Stankey 
Hope Althea Stanley 
Shelley Louise Stephens 
*Stephen William Subber 
Robert A. Swan 
Guy Andrew Swenson, Ill 
Nancy Marie Symons 


John Eric Thomas 

Mark Nelson Thomas 

Philip Barker Thomas 

Karen Joan Thompson 
tArthur Jon Throckmorton 
+Diana Burns Throckmorton 

Kathleen Dunn Titus 
tJanette Lynn Trotter 
tElizabeth Ann Tucker 
+Timothy Neal Turner 

Alan Roberts Tway 


tA. Scott Unsworth 


Alida Adriana Van Gores 
Charles Earl Vandagriff 
Paul D. Vargas 
+Patricia Ann Vilas 
Warren Wayne Christopher 
Vivian 


Kathryn Stewart Wade 
+Russell Gordon Walker 
tJeffrey John Wallace 

Charles Chien-Wang Wang 

Andrew Stefan Warianka 

Ronald Joseph Washam 
tGary Helmut Weber 

Pamela Ann Weiss 

Susan Lynn Weiss 

Leon Clarence Welliver 
tHarrington Wells 

William R. Wells 

Robin Laurelle Wham 

James Pierce Wheat 
+Warren W. Wheeler 
+Dana Conrad White 
+Gary Richard White 

Frances Ann Whitfield 
+Donna Wienke 


Donald Northrop Willard 
Judith Ann Willard 
tLeslie Gail Williams 
Charles Lander Wilson 
Darwin Lee Wilson 
Judy Lee Wilson 
Richard Lorin Wilson 
William Stevenson Wilson 
Glynn Gary Wolar 
¢Frank Wong 
Jean Wong 
Janine Dawn Wotherspoon 
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FEllen Wragge 

tVirginia Mitchell Wuerth 
John Byington Wulff 
Wani Elizabeth Wynne 


Joyce Terumi Yamaguchi 


tRichard Alan Zak 

tJulianne M. Zedalis 

tLesley Jay Zendle 
Edwin Michael Zorn 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1973-74 


Graduation Honors of Summa cum Laude, Magna cum Laude, 


and Cum Laude are indicated in the list of Bachelor of Arts. 


During the year 1973-74 the following students were elected 
to the Delta Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa: 


Alan Leonard Altman 
Melissa Jo Arnold 
Boyd J. Carter 

Paul Harvey Clithero 
Catherine Grace Cusick 
Robin Andrea Epstein 
Leslie G. Feder 

Ann Babette Foorman 
Bruce Edward Freed 
Susan Lee Frisbie 
Michael E. Gorman 
Joan Susan Gould 

Jo Anne Griffiths 
Matthew C. Hall 

David Warren Hamilton 
Stephen John lacoboni 
Nancy Anne Kay 
Anthony-Raphael Krouk 
John Merrill Kuechle 
Jay Robert Lentzner 
Debra Lou Lipscomb 
John Lund 


Katherine L. McDaniel 
Elizabeth Christine Madsen 
Steven Leslie Maler 

Hall Randall Marston 
William John Mochizuki 
John Philip Okerblom 
Susan Eileen Pickett 

Barry Ross Posen 
Margarette Christine Purdy 
Robert Paul Roca 

Susan Kay Ruf 

Shirley Joyce St. Peter 
Antonio R. Sarabia 


Ronald Galloway Schaumburg 


Stephen William Subber 
Arthur Jon Throckmorton 
A. Scott Unsworth 
Jeffrey John Wallace 
Gary Helmut Weber 
Harrington Wells 
Virginia Mitchell Wuerth 
Lesley Jay Zendle 
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Graduating with Department Honors were: 


In American Studies: 


Paul Harvey Clithero 

Helen L. Halpert 
Margarette Christine Purdy 
Jeffrey John Wallace 


In Biology: 


Mark Early Baker 

John Joseph Helly, Jr. 
Dee Hodge, III 

Catherine Sue Maxwell 
Harrington Wells 

William Stevenson Wilson 
Julianne M. Zedalis 


In Chemistry: 
Boyd J. Carter 


Timothy Ray Mathis 
William John Mochizuki 


[n Diplomacy and World Affairs: 


Gordon Hall Hayes, Jr. 
Anthony-Raphael Krouk 
Patricia A. Morrison 
Vincent Ma Padua 
Barry Ross Posen 


In Economics: 


Sabina Ann Doval 
John Merrill Kuechle 


In English and Comparative Literature: 


Claire Sandra Chow 
Stephen Russell Harris 


in Physics: 


Mark Elliott Schindler 


In Political Science: 
Debbie Craven 

Jay Robert Lentzner 
Steven Edward Miller 
In Psychology: 


Robert Paul Roca 
Shirley Joyce St. Peter 


!n Sociology and Anthropology: 


Matthew C. Hall 
Tazuko Shibusawa 
A. Scott Unsworth 


In Spanish: 


Jeanie Duckett 


In Speech/Drama: 


Gayle Ann Brunson 

Ann Babette Foorman 

Nancy Faith Lovejoy 

David Dallas Parrish, III 
Ronald Galloway Schaumburg 
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Campus Map 


Academic and Administrative Buildings 


36 


“4 


Art Building 

Art Studio 

Booth Music-Speech Center 
Coons Administrative Center 
Emmons. Health Center 
Faculty Club 

Fowler Hall 

Herrick Chapel 

Johnson Hall 

Mary Norton Clapp Library 
Moore Laboratory 

Norris Hall of Science 
Physical Plant Facility 


Swan Hall 


Lecture/Music/Drama Facilities 


2 
14 


w 


14 
22 
13 


Alumni Auditorium (Johnson Hall) 

Bird Studio (Booth Music-Speech Center) 
Drama Workshop (Hillside Theater) 
Jeffers Room (Mary Norton Clapp Library) 
Mosher | (Norris Hall of Science) 

Playmill (Booth Music-Speech Center) 
Remsen Bird Hillside Theater 


Thorne Hall 


Athletic Facilities 
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12 


Anderson Field 
Alumni Gymnasium 
Bell Field 

Patterson Field 


Patterson Tennis Courts 


8 Rush Gymnasium 


32 
10 
i] 


Spencer Field House 
Taylor Pool/Field Building 


Training Quarters 


Residence Halls 


34 
29 
25 
28 
24 
26 


18 
7 
33 
31 
35 
37 


Bell-Young Hal} 
Braun Hall 
Chilcott Hall 
Eileen Norris Hall 
Erdman Hall 
Haines Hall 
Newcomb Hall 

Orr Halli 

Pauley Hall 
Stewart-Cleland Hall 
Wylie Hall 

1599 Campus Road 


Student Activities /Central Services 
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Freeman College Union 
Bookstore 
Dining Halls 
Post Office 
Security 
Student Information Center 


Reserved Parking; 7;30 am to 5:00 pm 


Monday through Friday. 


Visitor Parking: Yellow curb or 


any unreserved space. 
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